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FOREWORD 


BY 

Dr S. Radhakriskk^k 

I HAD an opporlunity of reading Dr Mahadevan's book, a 
few months ago, and thought it was a masterly survey of the 
Advaita doctrine, as set forth in the writings of Vidyaraijya. 
While Sahkara's system is fairly well known to English 
readers, later developments of the Advaita philosophy are 
not 80 well known. If we look at the growth of Indian 
religious and philosophical systems, we hnd that utmost 
liberty of thought compatible with the maintenance of the 
fundamental presuppositions is permitted and VidySrapya 
develops the Advaita position in a striking way. it is not 
my purpose here to traverse the ground covered so well by 
the writer. I should like to say that Dr Mahadevan expounds 
Vidyftrarjya’s views with great clarity and penetration; his 
book fills a distinct need and will be a worthy addition to 
the literature in English on the subject. 

Oxford, 

June 1, 1938. 


S. R. 
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PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION 

This is a revised edition of my doctoral thesis first published 
in 1938. The thesis was written during the years 1933-35 
under the guidance of the late Professor S. S. Suryanarayana 
Sastri. After the publication of this work which represents 
an important phase of the post-Sahkara dialectics, I have had 
occasion to bring out a study of the philosophy of the great 
pre-^ahkara Advaitin, AcSrya Gau^ap§da. This work entitled 
Gau^opSda: A Study in Early Advaita was published by the 
University of Madras in 1952 (second edition, 1954). Just at 
present a translation of Sureivara’s Sadihandha-ydriika^ with 
introduction, notes and extracts from three unpublished 
commentaries, is in the press, and will be released shortly by 
the University. Thus my studies in Advaita which started in 
1933 have been a source of solace to me; and it is my 
conviction that they will continue to inspire me. 

The scope of the present work is indicated in the preface 
to the first edition. While revising this work I have made 
no substantial change. The first edition was sponsored by 
Messrs Luzac & Company, London. The present one is 
published by Messrs Ganesh & Company, Madras, who are 
well known for their books on Indian philosophy and relip on. 

Dr V. A, Devasenapathi and Sri P. K. Sundaram^ my 
coDeagues in the Department of Philosophy, University of 
Madras, have helped me in preparing the revised edition for 
the press and by reading the proofs. Mr James Hoyt Knapp 
Norton, a young American scholar who has come to my 
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Department to study Indian Philosophy, has been responsible 
for revising the Index. To these friends I am grateful. To 
the Department of Archaeology, Government of India, and 
to Dr V. Raghavan, Professor of Sanskrit, University of 
Madras, I am indebted for supplying a photograph of VidyS- 
rapya which appears as frontispiece to this edition. I am 
thankful to Messrs Gancsh & Company for sponsoring this 
publication, and to the Vasanta Press, Adyar, for printing 
this book expeditiously and well. 


University of Madras, 
November 12, 1957. 


Mahadbvan 



PREFACE TO THE HRST EDITION 


In the present work an attempt has been made to present 
the philosophy of Advaita with special reference to 
Bblratitlrtha-VidyUratiya. BhSratltlrtha is a great name in 
the history of Advaita after Sahkara. One of the most 
favoured books which has found a permanent place in a 
study of the Advaita system is the Paficadaii. But the work 
which is more important for Advaita dialectics is the yivaratio 
ptaweya^sangraha which is a summary of the topics dealt with 
in the Vi vara (la of Prak9iStman> which is a gloss on Pddma« 
pada’s PaHcapSdikSy which in its turn is a commentary on 
the &Sflkara^bhS$ya on the first four aphorisms of the 
VedSnta-sutra. Another work of Bharatltlrtha from which 
1 have drawn material is the D^g-driya-vi^eka. But since a 
systematic treatment of the Advaita philosophy was not 
possible from a knowledge of these treatises alone, 1 had also 
to draw largely from the works of other preceptors like 
DharmarSja, VimuktStman, Citsukha and Appayya Dlk$iu. 

The mass of Advaita literature has grown enormously in 
the post-^bkara period, necessitated by charges and counter¬ 
charges. The believer in a faith does not need much 
argumentation- He learns from his teacher the principal 
tenets of the system he comes to believe in; and because the 
method of exposition is direct, appealing more to the heart 
than to the head, there is not much room for disputation. 
But the darJanas (lit, points of view or visions) are not mere 
faiths demanding simple belief; they are philosophical 
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systems as well. And so, the exponent of each metaphysical 
tradition has to maintain his position as against those of his 
opponents through dialectics. Much of this wordy warfare 
may appear to be quibble to those who are sceptical about 
philosophical pursuits. But, nevertheless, it shows the 
intellectual virility and argumentative skill of the philosophers 
of India. The present thesis purports to be a modest study 
of Advaita dialectics with particular reference to the works 
of BhSratItIrtha. 

In the first two chapters the epistemological position of 
Advaita is considered. Though the Advaitin admits six 
pramSnas (means of valid knowledge), the final court of 
appeal is Scripture. The knowledge of Brahman that results 
therefrom is unsublatable and ultimate. Truth, according 
to the Advaitin, is that knowledge which is never contra¬ 
dicted; and error is born of avidyS which it is not possible to 
determine either as real or as unreal. In the three chapters 
that follow, the definition of Brahman as existence-intelligence- 
bliss is examined. In the sixth chapter the (witness) 
is defined as the real self of the jiva, and it is shown to be 
non-different from Brahman. In chapter seven there is a 
discussion about Uvara and jiva and their mutual relation. 
The difference between pratibimba-vdda and avaccheda^vSda 
is pointed out, and incidentally there is brought out the 
divergence of views as between the Bhamatl and the Vivara^a 
schools. In the next chapter the doctrine of mdyd is treated 
from three different levels, and it is discussed how and why 
it appears to be a riddle to the inquiring mind. The last two 
chapters are concerned with the way and the goal. All 
Advaitins maintain that the principal means to release is 
jfiana; but some of them tend , to give a place, though a 
secondary one, to contemplation and devotion. Mok?a in 
the system of Advaita, as in the other schools of Vedinta, 
means not only cessation of sorrow but also attainment of 
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positive bliss, though altainment here is figurative, as 
Brahman is eternally attained and ever realized. 

To my knowledge this is the first attempt that has been 
made to present systematically the philosophy of Advaita as 
expounded by Bharatitirtha-Vidyaranya and to assess the 
contribution of that great scholar-saint to the Vivara^a school 
in particular and to Advaita metaphysics in general. It is 
hoped that the present treatise will help students of Indian 
philosophy in getting to know the main concepts of Advaita 
doctrine in relation to other systems of Indian thought and 
thereby make for extending, in however small a measure, the 
frontiers of knowledge. 

The accomplishment of this work would have been weQ 
nigh impossible but for the help of my revered brother 
Svami Rajesvaranandaji at every stage of its production and 
publication. My first duty is to record my deep indebtedness 
to him. Especially in a task of this kind the value of the 
guidance of one who leads the life of an Advaitin cannot be 
adequately expressed. The seeds of Advaita sown by the 
Svami early in my life have grown under his constant care. 
Conscious as I am of my ignorance of the many intricacies of 
Advaita, if I have succeeded, though in a poor measure, to 
present the philosophical system in an intelligible way, it is 
not a little due to the impressions that were formed even 
before 1 had crossed the early teens of my life. 

1 am deeply indebted to Mr S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, 
Head of the Department of Philosophy in the University of 
Madras, who guided my work throughout. An adept in 
metaphysical ways of thinking Mr Sastri has led me by the 
hand, steadied my faltering steps and shown me the direction 
whence to expect gleams of truth. Not only did he lend me 
his translations of such classic treatises on Advaita like 
the Vivaranay Vivara^a-prameya-sangraha, I^fa-siddhi and 
Suidhantdeia; he trained me also to hunt in the treasure-house 
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xiv 

of knowledge. I express my sincere gratitude to Mr P, N. 
Srinivasachariar, my professor at college, who gave me the 
knowledge which has served as the foundation of my efforts. 
His advice has always been valuable and his example an 
inspiratioTk. 

To Sir S. Radhakrishnan 1 acknowledge my indebtedness 
for the very kind interest he has taken in my work and for 
the Foreword he has written. And to the University of 
Madras 1 owe my obligations for affording me all facilities 
for preparing the thesis. My thanks are also due to VidyS- 
ratnakara Kodavasal Narasimhachariar and VedSota-ilromapi 
K, R. Lakshmana Sastri with whom I read some of the 
Sanskrit texts, and to all those who have contributed, in one 
way or other, to the success of this undertaking. 

Madras, Mahadbvan 

August 1, 1938. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In these pages an attempt is made to present the philosophy 
of Advaita from a study of the Vivarana-prameya-sajigraJia, 
Pancada<H and Drg-drsya-viveka. Tradition ascribes the 
authorship of the Vivarana-prameya-sangraha to Vidyaranya 
whom it identifies with MSdhava, the son of Mayaija, and 
the brother of Sayapa and Bhoganatha> The PancadaM is 
thought to be the work of Vidyaranya and Bharatitirtha. 
With reprd to the authorship of the Drg’drfya-nveka opinion 
is divided. Brahmananda Bharali, one of the commentators 
on the work, regards Bharatitirtha as its author. In some 
manuscripts bearing the commentary of Anandajhana 
it is found that Sri Sahkaracarya is saluted as its author. 
Niicaladasa, in his Vriti-prabhakara, ascribes the book to 
Vidyaranya. 

Vidyaranya seems to have lived in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury A.D. as the family guru of Harihara I and Bukka, the 
founders of the Vijayanagara kingdom and appears to have 
occupied the gadi of the Srngeri Malha from c. 1377 to 1386 
A.D. Tradition attaches great importance to Vidyarapya. He 
is regarded as having been the friend, philosopher and guide 
of the early rulers of Vijayanagara, and in the field of religion 

* Sc« ParSiara-madhanyQ' 

Iritmtljananl yasya sukiriir mdyojvdi pitd 
sdya^ bhogmathai ca mar»4)uddh! sahodaraUy 
baudhiyanam yasya sQlram idkhd yasya ca ySju^i 
bftdraavd/am yasya gotram sarvaJHa^ sa hi madhava^. 
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and philosophy he is classed with the greatest of the post- 
Sanlcara Advaitins. 

The tendency of late has been to discard the traditional 
identity between Vidyiranya and Madhava. Madhava, the 
reputed author of such works as the ParSiara-smtt'vyakhyS, 
Vyavahdra-mddhava, Kdla-rnddhaviya, JivonmuklUviveka and 
Jaiminlya-nydyamdld-yisiara, was the brother of Sayajja, the 
author of the Veda-bhdsya. Both of them were politicians 
connected with the founding and development of the Vijaya- 
nagara empire. But Vidyarapya, it is said, was only “ an 
insignificant ascetic who presided over the Srngeri Matha 
from c. 1377 to 1386 The works that are definitely 

attributed to Vidyaxanya are only the Pahcadaii and the 
Vivarana-pram eya-sangraha. * 

The major portion of the contention of those who are 
against identifying Vidyaranya with Madhava is based on 
the argument from silence. It is said that the several in¬ 
scriptions which refer to Vidyaranya and his several pre¬ 
decessors and successors in the ^rngeri Matha do not identify 
him with Madhava, that the few inscriptions that refer to 
Madhavacarya and his brother SSyana never indicate any 
connection between him and Vidyaranya, that the works of 
Madhava and those of Vidyarapya do not bear testimony to 
the identity-theory and that no work can be cited either of 
contemporary authors or even of writers who flourished one 
or two centuries later which might clearly prove the identity. 
The other main argument advanced against the identity- 
theory is that it is extremely belated. 

It is admitted that Bharatitlrtha and Vidyatirtha were 
the preceptors of MSdhava, for Madhava himself tells us that 

‘See the article io the Indian Historical QuarterlyyVdl. XII, ‘The 
MSdbava-Vidyarapya. Theory ’ by M. A. Doraiswamy lyeogar, M.A., BX. 

• See the article ‘ Vidytrapya and MadbavacSrya ’ by Rama Rao in 
the Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. VI, p. 701. 
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he was favoured by them. While Vidyaranya in his works 
praises Sa^rananda and Vidyalirtha, it is said, nowhere he 
refers to Bharatitirtha. Madhava acknowledges Bharatitirtha 
as his preceptor, but Vidyaranya in the Vivaraiya-prameya- 
sangraha and the Pancadafi does not mention the name of 
Bharatitirtha at all. Hence, it is asked how both Madhava 
and VidySranya can be identical. 

Further, it is observed, throughout the works of 
MSdhava, King Bukka I is referred to as the patron, while the 
inscriptions of Vidyaraijya are all of the reign of Harihara 11 
(1377-1404). It is also contended that none of the inscrip¬ 
tions relating to Vidyarapya shows any connection between 
him and the building of the capital city of the Vijayanagara 
empire, and that in those inscriptions the capital is called 
Vijayanagara and not Vidyanagara.^ Even supposing that 
Vidyanagara was another name of the same city, it is said, 
the ascetic connected with the name and foundation of the 
empire, if any, should have been Vidyatirtha, the preceptor 
of Madhava, and not Vidyaranya. Since Madhava as well 
as his father were family ministers and teachers of the dynasty 
of Saiigama, and since Madhava’s teacher was Vidyatirtha, 
the Pontiff of the Kanci KSmakoti Matha, it is likely that, 
when Sangama’s son founded a new empire with Madhava as 
the chief minister, the latter sent for his teacher from which 
time Vidyatirtha must have taken his seal at Srhgeri. From 
these and other considerations it is sought to be proved that 
the identity-theory is an invention of later admirers of VidyS- 
rapya, who were anxious to make him the author of as many 
works as possible. 

From the evidence we have on hand it cannot be con¬ 
clusively proved that Madhava and Vidyarapya were identical. 
But the identity-theory seems to be more probable than the 

* R. Rama Rao’8 article oa ' The Origio of Mfidhava-VidySragya 
Theory ’ ia the IneHan Hislorieal Quorierly, Vol. VII, pp. 78-92, 
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opposite theory 1 From two copper-plate grants both dated 
1336 A.D. we gather that Harihara 1 went out hunting in the 
forest on the southern bank of the Tuhgabhadra, where he 
saw a hound and a hare together in spite of their natural 
enmity, that he narrated this incident to Vidyaranya who 
was practising asceticism in the temple of Virupaksa and 
who advised Haribaxa to found a city on the spot called 
Vidyanagara, and that Harihara accordingly built the city 
from which he began to rule his kingdom. To question the 
authenticity of these grants on the grounds that the fonna- 
tion of the letters is modem and that the incident which they 
record, viz., a hound and a hare being on good terms, is 
legendary, is not sound. It is not impossible that Harihara I 
should have built a capital for himself on the advice of 
Vidy^rapya; nor is it nnhkely that the city of Vidyanagara 
or Vijayanagara should have been built about 1336.” ^ The 
evidence of the copper-plate grants is corroborated by a few 
inscriptions of the Tuluva period which declare that the city 
of Vidyanagara was built by King Harihara I and named 
Vidyanagara in the name of Vidyaranya Sripada. Two 
inscriptions dated respectively 1538 and 1559 a.d. state 
that Harihara Raya built Vidyanagara in the name of 
Vidyaranya. 

These evidences go to prove that Vidyaranya was con¬ 
nected with the founding of the Vijayanagara empire, that 
Vijayanagara had another name Vidyanagara almost from 
the very beginning, that the assertion that the inscriptions 
referring to Vidyaranya are all of the reign of Harihara 11 
is groundless, and that it is needless to connect the name 
Vidyanagara with VidyStirtha. “ If the name VidySnagara 
was really derived from Vidyaranya as the Tuluva inscrip¬ 
tions would have us believe, it cannot be denied that he had 

> See ‘ Vijayanagara, Origin of (he City and the Empire* by N. Venkata- 
ramanayya, M.A., PhJD., Cb. n, p. 48 ff. 
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some share direct or indirect in building the city.’'^ It is 
evident from the inscriptions that Vidyarai^ya's counsel was 
sought by all the early kings of the Vijayanagara empire. Of 
Harihara II it is said, “ By the grace of Vidyaraijya-muni 
he acquired the empire of knowledge unattainable by other 
kings.” We learn that when Vidyaranya paid a visit to 
VarSnasI where he stayed for some time (about 1356 A.D.), 
Bukka I desired that Vidyaraijya should return to Vijaya*- 
nagara, He was not sure that his request would be com¬ 
plied with. So he secured a srmukha from the senior Sripada 
of Srhgeri commanding Vidyaranya to return to Vijayanagara 
and despatched it to Vidyaranya together with his own 
request. It is said that Vidyaranya came back ‘ as he had 
great respect for his gwruThat Vidyaranya was famous 
during the lime of the early kings of Vijayanagara for his 
wisdom and piety and that it is possible that the kings did 
seek his advice arc evident from an inscription of Hari- 
hara II in which we find the following passage: “ May the 
wonderful glances of Vidyarapya which resemble showers of 
camphor dust, garlands of kalhara flower, rays of the moon, 
sandal paste, and waves of milk-ocean, and which shower 
the nectar of compassion, bring you happiness. Can he be 
Brahma? We do not see four faces. Can he be Visnu? He 
has not got four arms. Can he be Siva? No oddness of the 
eye is observed. Having thus argued for a long time, the 
learned have come to the conclusion that Vidyarapya is the 
supreme light incarnate." 

The considerations wc Imve set forth above point to the 
greater probability of the identity-theory being true. Though 
the contention that Vidyaranya was not Madhavacarya and 
that he had nothing to do with the Vijayanagara empire is 
unconvincing, the distinction which the opponents of the 

' Sec 'Vijayaru3$cra, Origin of the Oty and the Empire' by N. Venketa- 
ramanayya, M.A., Ph.D., Cb. II. p. 4$ ff. 
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identity-theory make between the author of such works as 
the ParSiara-mddhaylya, etc., and the author of the FahcadaSi 
and the Vivarana-prameyasemgraha, etc., seems to be true. 
There appears to be- a confusion between Vidyaranya and 
Bharatitirtha. It is possible for the reason we shall give be¬ 
low that both Madhava and Bharatitirtha had the surname 
Vidyarariya. It was said by the opponents of the identity- 
theory that works of Madhava, while referring to Bharati¬ 
tirtha, do not make mention of Vidyaranya. That may be 
because, while BharatiUrtha was the preceptor of Madhava, 
the word Vidyaranya was the surname of the author. It 
was shown that the Pancada^i and the Vivara^ia-prameya- 
sangraha do not mention the name of Bharatidrtha and that 
therefore these are the works of Vidyaratiya and not of 
Madhava. While it may be conceded that they are not the 
works of Madhava. it is probable that the name of Bharati- 
tiftha is not mentioned in them by the author, not because 
Bharatitirtha was not the preceptor of the author of these 
works, but because Bharatitirtha himself was their author. 
The colophon to one of the manuscripts ^ available in the 
Tanjore Palace Library makes use of the name Bharatitirtha- 
Vidyaranya. This shows the possibility that Bharatitirtha 
also might have had the surname VidySranya. 

Appayya Dik§ita in his Siddhdntalcia attributes the 
Vivarana-prameya-'Sangraha to Bharatitirtha.* He calls the 
work Vivarariopanydsa. That the Vivamna-prameya-sangraha 
had also the other name Vivaranopanyasa is borne out by 
the fact that the colophon at the end of the first varnaka 
names the work as Vivaraiiopanyasa.^ Appayya Diksita 
attributes several chapters of the Pancada^l to BhSratitirtha 
while he makes no mention of Vidyaranya {i.e. Madhava). 

' See Desciiplive Catalogue, Vol. XII. No. 7067. 

• vivaratiopany^e bhSratUirtha’vacannmt SLS, Vol. II, p. 93. 

* Iti iri yivarajcpanyase prathama-vanjakam samdpiam, VPS, p, 108. 
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That Ramakrsna Pandiia at the beginning of his commentary 
on the Trpti-dfpa ^ mentions Bharatliirtha as the author is 
no ground for staling that the earlier chapters are the work 
of Madhava-Vidyaratiya. The mention of Bharatitirtha in 
the TrpihdJpa may indicate his authorship not of that chapter 
alone nor of that and the succeeding chapters alone but of 
the whole book. Ramakr§ria Patidita no doubt pays obei¬ 
sance to both Vidyaranya and Bharatitirtha. But this would 
at best prove that Ramakr§na was probably the disciple of 
both and not that the Paffcmhit was the work of both. 
Niscaladasa's evidence, according to which the first ten 
chapters are the work of Madhava-Vidyaranya and the other 
five that of Bharatitirtha, cannot be relied upon ; for Appayya 
wlio lived very much earlier than Ni^aladasa must have 
known better about the authorship of the Pahcadasi than 
the latter. The Drg-dr^ya-m'eka is also attributed by 
Appayya to Bharatitirtha-Vidyaranya.^ Since Brahmananda 
Bharat!, one of the commentators, also acknowledges 
Bharatitirtha as the author of the Drz-driyaMveka^ we are 
led to think that the evidence of Appayya is correct. One 
other work which is ascribed to Bharalilirlha is the 
Vaiyasikanyaya-mala which serves as a good guide to the 
study of Sankara’s Sutrahhdsya. 

From the evidence afforded by the Siddhdntalesa of 
Appayya Diksita which is supported by other evidences we 
have set forth above, we are led to the conclusion that 
Bharatitirtha was the author of the three works and that the 
name Vidyaraijya was an appellation which was common to 
both Madhava and Bharatitirtha. It is possible that either 
was referred to sometimes by one name and sometimes by 
the other and that therefrom resulted the confusion. 

* frplidipdkhyvp prakarana/ti orabhamitjofi sri bhdraliiirfhagurus tasya 
sruti-'^yakh^o-rupalvdt iadvydkhydnt sruiim adau pafhaH, PD. p. 209. 

‘SeeSIi*, Vol. 11, p, 22. 
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Bharatiljrtha-VidyaTanya was the senior contemporary 
of Madhava-Vidyaranya. One of the inscriptions dated 1386 
A.D. records thus: ‘ The swan Bokka sports happily near the 
lotus Bharatilktha which, having sprung from Vidyatirtha 
possesses the fragrance of joy from a knowledge of non¬ 
dualism and expands by the rays of the sun of Vidyaratvya^ 
From this passage we understand that Vidyatirtha was Bharatl- 
tirtha's preceptor and that Bkaratllirtha was Madhava- 
Vidyaranya’s preceptor. Both BharaUtirtha and Madhava 
seem to have been eminent Advaitins; and both of them 
were connected with the early kings of Vijayanagara. In a 
copy of a copper plate inscription found in a ka^ita in the 
grngeri Matha dated 1380 Vidyarai>ya’s (Madhava’s) feats are 
stated to be more wonderful than those of BrahmS, seeing 
that he can make the eloquent dumb and the dumb the most 
eloquent, and Bharatitinha is described as the refuter of the 
doctrines of Bha^ta (Kumarila), Buddha, Jina, Guru (Prabha- 
kara), Uie Lo^cians and the Orvakas, and the establisher of 
the Advaila doctrine. Another inscription dated 1386 states 
that ‘‘ the impressive and dignified discourses delivered by 
Bharatitirtha when expounding various works treating of 
obscure subjects resemble the uninterrupted flow of the 
Ganges from the slopes of the Himalayas.” Beyond the 
facts we have given above nothing is known about the details 
of Bharatirirtha’s life. He lived in the fourteenth century 
A.D.; he was the predecessor of Madhava-Vidyaranya in 
occupying the pontifical seat of the Srngeri Matha. He was 
famous for his exposition of Advaita, and was revered by 
the early kings of Vijayanagara. While the passages from 
the inscriptions which we have quoted refer to the prowess 
and occult powers of Madhava-Vidyaranya, they speak of 
Bharatitirtha as a great scholar and exponent of Advaita. 



CHAPTER ONE 


THE WAYS OF KNOWING 

Vedanta Is the Science of Reality which it defines as the 
one Being without a second. It aims at the knowledge of 
that by knowing which everything else becomes known. 
Brahman is all-that-which*is, and after knowing that, there 
remains nothing else to be known. Self-knowledge (atma- 
vidya) is the end of knowledge (Vedanfa). * Atmanam \'iddh\ 
sums up the law and the prophets.* ^ The principal means 
to self-knowledge is the study of Scripture to which reflection 
and meditation are auxiliaries, and calmness, restraint, etc,, 
serve as the w\odus operandi"' When the purport of the 
major texts of the Vedanta is cognized, there arises a certain 
psychosis of the internal organ whose sphere is Brahman. 
This is what is called Brahman-intuition which removes all 
misery and brings in its train unexcellable bliss.^ 

1. The Mechanism of Kno\vlcd%e 

Before entering into the details of the central doctrine of 
Advaita, vis. the non-diifercnce of the jiva from Brahman, 
it is necessary to examine the mechanism of knowledge. Be¬ 
fore tr^ng to understand how Brahman is known, it is useful 
to inquire into the nature of the empirical usage in respect 

^ S. Radhakrishnan's Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 28. 

> yPSy p- 2. 

» KPS, p-1 
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of cognitions. Epistemology Is the portal to philosophy. 
“ Almost the first question which everyone of the Hindu 
systems of philosophy tries to settle is, How do we know? 
!lto thus giving the Noetics the first place/’ says Max Muller, 
the thinkers of the East seem to me again superior to most 
of the philosophers of the West.” ^ 

The process of knowing implies the subject who knows 
and the object that is known. An act of cognition involves 
the triple forms (iriputi), the cognizer, the object cognized 
and the means of cognition. The justification of the empir¬ 
ical usage of the cognizer, means of cognition, etc., is im¬ 
possible, says the Advaitin, in the non-Advaitic systems like 
those of the Saiikhyas and the Naiyayikas.^ Egoity (ahafi- 
kora) which is inert, according to the Saiikhyas, cannot be 
the cognizer. Nor can cognizership belong to the self. The 
self is intelligent, but non-active; and cognizership, which 
consists in being transformed in the form of the act called 
pramSna, cannot be an attribute of the self. Though these 
objections may be urged against the Advaitin, he effectively 
refutes them, as we shall see later, and explains how the 
empirical usage is intelli^ble. The Safikhya may argue that 
even without cognizership, the self, which is self-luminous 
intelligence, may manifest objects. But if that were so, 
then, even because of the omnipresence of the self, there 
is the contingence of the simultaneous manifestation of 
everything. 

Unlike the Sankhyas and the Advaitins who hold that 
cognition is not originated, the Naiyayikas maintain that it 
is originated in the omnipresent self. Even thus, if cogni¬ 
tion be inherent in the entire self, it is not possible to account 

^ Max Muller's Six Systems cf Indian Philosophy, p. xH. 

• VPS, pp. 70-72. 

In all polemical discusaoos the final position {siddhanta) is established 
by a refutation of the rival (^^paksa) views. 
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for the restriction of cognition to particular objects. If 
cognition be pervasive of the entire self, since there is nothing 
which controls it, there is the contingence of the simultaneous 
raanifeslation of all objects- Nor may it be said that merit 
{dharma) and demerit {adlmrma) are the controllers, Merit 
may bring about the cognition of those objects which gene¬ 
rate happiness; and demerit may serve as the controller in 
respect of the cognition of those objects which produce 
misery. But in respect of things which are to be treated 
with indifference, merit and demerit are not the controllers. 
Nor is there a rule that cognition manifests its own gene¬ 
rator. The sense of sight, for example, which generates 
cognition is not manifested by it. Whether cognition be 
regarded as a quality or an act, it cannot be generalized that 
it apprehends the object which generates it. To avoid the 
defects in the view that cognition is inherent in the entire 
self, it may be stated that it is inherent only in that part of 
the self which is defined by the body. Even thus, if the part 
which is defined by the body be natural to the self, there is 
the contingence of the self having parts. If that part be 
due to adjuncts, and if cognition apprehend only those ob¬ 
jects which are conjoined thereto, then there would be no 
cognition of external things which are not conjoined to the 
body. If cognition apprehend what is conjoined to the part 
of the self which is outside the body, then, nothing could 
prevent the simultaneous manifestation of all external things. 
Those views which attempt to escape from these difficulties 
by regarding the self as atomic in size or of the size of the 
body fare no belter in explaining the empirical usage of cog- 
nizer, means of cognition, etc. 

The Advaitin states the possibility of the empirical usage 
thus: Nescience which is of the nature of an existent is the 
cause of all empirical distinctions. It obscures the omni¬ 
present, intelligent self, and transforms itself in the form of 
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the world of diverse kinds. “ Of these, that transformation 
of nescience which resides in the body and is called the in* 
temal organ* being prompted by merit and demerit, goes 
out through the channel of the eyes, etc., pervades suitable 
objects like the pot, and becomes of their respective forms.^’ ^ 
This is compared to the water flowing from the tank to the 
fields through channels and assuming the forms of the res¬ 
pective fields. Just as the molten metal which is poured into 
a crucible puts on the shape of the latter, the mind which 
pervades an object assumes the form of that object.^ Or, 
even as the light of the sun takes on the shape of the object 
which it illumines, the intellect which enlightens everything, 
assumes the form of the object which it reveals.^ As the 
Vartikakara (Suresvara) observes, from the cognizer, Le., the 
reflection of intelligence (cidabhasa) which resides in the in¬ 
tellect, there arises pramat^a which is of the nature of a psy¬ 
chosis of the internal organ {antal^aratpX'yTtiVi. The pramam, 
on reaching the object of cognidon, e.g., a pot, assumes the 
form of that object.^ A psychosis is a transformation of 
the internal organ. And transformation of the internal 
organ is intelligible, since the internal organ, like milk, etc., 
has parts. The psychosis connects the cognizer and the 
object cognized. The same internal organ resides in the 
body, goes out through the channels of the senses, pervades 
the object and manifests it. That part of the internal organ 
which is defined by the body is called egoity; that part which 
connects egoity with the object is termed cognitive psychosis; 
and that part which pervades the object, assumes the form 
of the object and invests it with the character of objectness 
is known as fitness for manifestation {abhivyakii-yogyat^^ 

* vpSy p. 71. 

* PD, iv, 28. 

« PD, iv, 29- 

iv. 30. 
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Because the internal organ with its three parts is a product 
of the ra/rvo-constituent of nescience, it mirrors intelligence; 
and although intelligence is impartite, it appears as if split 
up into three forms on account of the difference in the parts 
of the internal organ which manifests it. The aspect of in¬ 
telligence which is defined by egoity is the cognizer (pramaia); 
the aspect of intelligence which is defined by the cognitive 
psychosis is the means of cognition (pramS^a); the aspect of 
intelligence defined by the element of fitness for manifesta¬ 
tion present in the object is the cognition ipramiif}. Thus 
the Advaitin attributes the empirical usage in respect of cog¬ 
nition to the work of nescience which presents the impartite 
intelligence as if it was split up into parts. The distinctions 
of cognizer, means of cognition, etc., are the creation 
of avidya} It is thus that the Advaitin accounts for 
the empirical usage of distinctions involved in acts of 
cognidon. 

2. The Function of Psycfiosis 


The function of psychosis is to manifest objects. The 
intelligence, which is defined by pot, cloth, etc., is called the 
object-defined intelligence. That which manifests it is a 
transformation either of the internal organ or of nescience. 
Such a transformation either of the internal organ or of ne- 
sdence is what is known as a psychosis (vnuy Since the 
jiva or the cognizer is of the nature of intelligence, it may 


^ It must, however, be said, in fairness to the Sdnkhya, that such ao 
explanation is lundy even to hini- 
• Sec Taiifinusarndhana, p. 1U. 

}H9aya-caUmyd‘'hhiyyQjMo’'ntahkcriaW‘'ji^ pofiijatia-viieTah 

yrttiit- . .. 

The term psychosis is used by modem psyehologisis to mdt^M 
abnormal state of mind. But here it is employed to mean a ttaasfonna^ 
lion either of the mind or of its cause, nescience- 
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be doubted, why it should not manifest objects without the 
help of psychoses. The reply to this objection as given by 
the Vivarana view which is summarized in the Vv^arcina- 
premeya-sangraha is as follows: ^ Brahxoan-intelligence, be¬ 
cause it is the material cause of all things, manifests them. 
But the jiva-intelligence which has nescience for its adjunct, 
is not the material cause of all things. Just as for the gene¬ 
rality, cowness, which is omnipresent, there is conjunction 
only with cows and not with horses, etc., so also for the 
omnipresent jiva-intelligence, there is natural conjunction 
with the internal organ, and not with objects- Since there 
is no conjunction of the jiva with objects, there is need for 
psychoses to bring about that conjunction. The psychosis 
which is a transformation of the internal organ goes out 
through the senses to the object and pervades it. Thence 
arises the cognition of the object. Just as the bare fire, 
which is incapable of burning even a blade of grass, bums 
when it is associated with a ball of iron, even so the jiva- 
intelligence, though unable to manifest objects, does so when 
it is associated with the psychoses of the internal organ. 
This mode of explaining the need for psychoses is on the 
assumption that the jiva is omnipresent and that its adjunct 
is nescience. When, however, the jiva is regarded as finite 
because of its adjunct, the internal organ, it is easy to 
establish that since there is no relation between the jiva and 
the object, a psychosis is needed to manifest the non-difference 
of the jiva from the object-defined-intelligence. Or else, 
though the jiva be regarded as omnipresent, since it is veiled 
by nescience, it does not by itself manifest objects. The 
function of the psychosis is to destroy the ignorance veiling 
the jiva. Being manifested in this manner by the psychosis, 
the jiva illumines that object which is pervaded by the psy¬ 
chosis, Thus the dependence of the jiva on the psychoses 
VoK U, p. 33 f. 
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is either for briaging about the associatioQ of the object 
with intelligence, or for loanifesting the non-diiFerence of the 
jiva from the object, or for lifting the veil of ignorance that 
obscures the jiva-inteUigence. There is not the destruction 
of obscuration (dvara^vi) by the psychoses, in which case 
there is the contingence of release even by the pot-cognition. 
What is called the manifestation of intelligence by the internal 
organ is the overpowering {abhibhaya\ not the destruction 
(vifldfc), of obscuration.^ 

If intelligence be omnipresent, it may be asked how 
there is restriction of cognition of particular objects (prati- 
kama-vyavasthS). It was argued above that in the view of 
the Sankhyas, who hold the self-intelligence to be omni¬ 
present, there is the contingence of the simultaneous mani¬ 
festation of all things. It is possible to urge the same 
objection against the Advaitin who regards intelligence as 
omnipresent. But this contention will not bear reasoning. 
What is meant by saying that in the view of the Advaitin 
there is not the restriction of cognition to particular objects? 
Is it inferred that the happiness, misery, etc., experienced by 
one person should be experienced by all, because of the one* 
ness of intelligence of all persons? Or, is it urged that when 
a particular person experiences a certain object, say, a pot, 
the whole world should be experienced by him, because of 
the omnipresence of his intelligence? The first inference is 
not valid. The Advaitin does not say that bare intelligence 
is the cause of the experience of objects. Intelligence is 
obscured by nescience; and hence it is incapable of mani¬ 
festing objects. It is only that intelligence which Is manifested 
by the internal organ that is the cause of the experience of 
objects.* Since for each person, the internal organ is 

> VFS. p. 72. 

> Sudi an answer is available even for the Sihkhya. In truth, the 
solutions for the present problem ^ven by the Sibkhya and the Advaitin 
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differeat, the non-experience by a particular person of the 
happiness, misery, etc., experienced by another is intelU^ble. 
The second contention that, when a person experiences a 
pot, he should experience the whole world, is also unsound. 
The internal organ of each person is finite and particular; 
and it does not relate simultaneously to the entire world. 
Nor may it be said that even for the finite, as for the rays 
of the sun, there may be the capacity to manifest all objects 
together; for in the case of the transformation of the internal 
organ, the causal aggregate consisting in merit, demerit, the 
sense of sight, etc., is restricted. When the causal aggregate 
is not restricted, there is, no doubt, the simulUaeous maoi- 
feslation of all things, as in the case of the yogin who obUins 
occult powers. 

The assumption of the internal organ is, it was said, for 
the sake of associating the self with objects. Without asso¬ 
ciation with objects, no cognition of them is possible. The 
self which is non-attached intelligence is not associated with 
the objects. A psychosis which is a transformation of the 
internal organ is needed in order that the association of the 
self with the object may be effected. It was also observed 
that there is a natural association between the self and the 
internal organ which is itself a product of nescience. Now, 
it may be asked how there is association of the non-attached 
intelligence with the internal organ. If the self be associated 
with the internal organ, it ceases to be non-attached; and if 
there be attachment for the self, there may as well be direct 
association for it with objects of sense. Nor may it be said 
that, even though there is association of the self with objects, 
the internal organ is required in order to manifest objects; 
for, when there is established the manifestarion of objects 


are more or less the same. The self, though mttlUgent, is non-^ive ^ 
the inteUect which is a product of matter is inert. But sm« the mtcllert 
is constituted of the ^aWw-elcment (intelligence-stuff) and is Uanslucent, 
it reflects the Intelligence-self and brings ^ut the experience of objects. 
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•even from the association with intelligence, it is futile to 
assume an internal organ over and above intelligence. When 
it is proved that the assumption of the internal organ 
as the adjunct of the self is unwarranted, it is easily 
established that in the case of the omnipresent self there 
cannot intelligibly be restriction of cognition to particular 
objects. 

The Advaitin seeks to answer this contention by cross- 
examining his opponent. He begins by stating that in the 
case of Brahman the simultaneous manifestation of all objects 
is a contingence of the acceptable. The jiva-intelligence, 
however, though omnipresent, is not capable of manifesting 
the entire world. Since it is obscured by nescience, it does 
not by itself illumine objects. It is only through association 
with the internal organ that the self apprehends objects. Nor 
may it be said that association with the internal organ is 
unintelligible in the case of the self which is unattached; for, 
as was remarked above, just as the generality, cowness, 
though omnipresent, associates with the individual that has 
4 dewlap, etc., not with any other individual, even so the 
omnipresent self associates with the interna! organ, not with 
anything else. If this example be unacceptable, let there 
be the illustration of the radiance of the lamp, which 
though pervasive of colour, taste, odour, etc., manifests 
colour alone to the exclusion of the rest. Thus there 
3 S the requirement of the internal organ for the sake 
of bringing about the association of intelligence with 
objects. 

If the internal organ be instrumental to the apprehension 
of what is associated therewith, it may be contended that 
there is the contingence of the constant cognition of Brah¬ 
man, for Brahman, being the material cause of all, is asso¬ 
ciated with all tilings including the internal organ. But the 
AdvaiUn replies that the mere existence of the internal organ 


2 
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is not enough to manifest objects. In order that there may 
be the cognition of an object, the psychosis of the internal 
organ must take on the form of the object. And since there 
is no psychosis of the internal organ which has assumed the 
form of Brahman, there is not the contingence of the jiva’s 
constant apprehension of Brahman. If the mere association 
of the internal organ with an object be the cause of the ma¬ 
nifestation of that object, there is the contingence of the 
cognition of mind, etc., which are present in the internal 
organ itself. 

Thus it is the assumption, by the psychosis of the inter¬ 
nal organ, of the form of the object which it pervades that 
restricts the jiva’s cognition of tilings. 

Psychoses, we have said, may be transformations either 
of nescience or of the internal organ. Where there is not 
present the acdvity of the internal organ and yet there is 
cognition, there, the cognition is due to the psychoses of 
nescience, c.g., the perception of happiness, etc. 

Psychoses may lead either to valid (pramd) or false 
(aprama) knowledge. Pramd or valid knowledge is defined 
as that knowledge which is unsublated and unestablished by 
any other meansThe knowledge of something which is 
not contradicted and which is novel is pramd. Unsub- 
latabiJity and novelty are marks of valid knowledge. 
That which is the distinctive cause of arriving at valid 
knowledge is pramana. Pramdna is the instrument 
(karand) of valid knowledge. Following the way of 
Bhaftas in empirical matters,® the Advaitin admits of six 
pramSrias or ways of knowing—perception (praiyak^a), 
inference (anumSna\ analogy (upamdna), verbal testimony 
(Sgamd), presumption (arthdpatti) and non-cognitioa (anu' 
palabdhi). 

* VP, p. 15. anadhfgaJd’*MdhUd’^r/ha‘Vifayah 2 -Jfidnan>am prandiva/n.. 

* vyavahdre bhaUa-nayah. 
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S. Perception {Pratyak^a) 

The theory of perception is the basis on which the super¬ 
structure of a Weltanschauung is built. No generalization 
about the nature of the world can afford to neglect enquiring 
into the nature of the perceptual process. In the discussion 
on the function of psychoses we have already pointed out 
how the cognition of an object takes place. What distin¬ 
guishes pratyaksa is its directness or immediacy. Valid know¬ 
ledge from pratyaksa is defined as the pwnJn« 2 -inteIligence 
which is non-different from the object-defined-intelligence. 
When the psychosis of the internal organ goes out through 
the channel of the senses, pervades the object and puis on 
the form of the object, there is brought about the non-differ¬ 
ence of the intelligence which is inherent in the means of 
valid knowledge from the object-defined-intelligence.* This 
is pratyaksa or perception. Perception is possible only of 
things which are present and are capable of being perceived. 
The events of yesterday are not objects of perception, 
because they are not facts of the present time. Mind, though 
present, cannot be perceived, because it is not capable of 
being an object of perception. Knowledge derived from 
perception can be valid only when it is not sublated by any 
other evidence. Judged by this test only the knowledge of 
Brahman can be pramd ; and the Vedanta which leads to 
that knowledge can alone be the prarnSria, But still, since 
empirical knowledge remains unsublaied up to the cognition 
of Brahman, it is also regarded as valid. Empirical validity 
belongs to the knowledge of the world; Brahman-knowledge 
is absolutely valid. 

According to the dbhasavada (theory of reflection)' 
expounded in the PancadaSly there are four factors in an act 

^ abOdhita- variam&ta-yogya-tisaya^AltanyA-'bhinna^ramasa-eaitany^ 
pratyoksa^pramS. 
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of perception: (1) the intelligence which has the internal 
organ as its attribute together with the reflection of intelJi- 
jence is the perceiving agent; (2) the intelligence qualified 
by the psychosis together ^th the reflection of intelligence 
is the means of valid knowledge; (3) the intelligence defined 
by pot, etc., is the object-intelligence; and (4) the reflection 
of intelligence which is generated by the relation of the psy¬ 
chosis with pot, etc., is the fruit-intelligence {phalacetanS). 
If a pot is to be known, there must result in it the reflection 
of intelligence brought about by the contact of the psychosis 
with the pot.’ The intelligence which is in the intellect and 
which has assumed the form of the pot makes known the 
pot. The known-ness of the pot, however, is caused by 
Brahman-intelligence. 

If the known-ness of the pot be due to Brahman-intelli¬ 
gence, it may be asked, what purpose is served by the pre¬ 
sence of the intellect? The author of the PahcadaSi replies 
that the intellect or the internal organ is the instrument for 
making the pot known. Prior to the intellectual cognition 
of the pot, the pot is made manifest by Brahman-intdligence, 
not as known, but as a thing unknown; and after the mental 
psychosis has come into <y>ntacl with the pot, the same 
intelligence manifests the pot as known. Both the 
statements, ‘ I know the pot ’ and ‘ I do not know the pot,’ 
have Brahmanas their basis. 

It may be urged that, while it is intelligible that Brah¬ 
man should illumine the unknown-ness of an object, because 
of the absence of an apparatus of perception, it does not 
stand to reason that Brahman-intelligence is required for 
manifesting the known-ness of the object also, for in the 
latter case there is the activity of the internal organ through 
the channel of the senses, which alone is the cause of per¬ 
ception. The answer which the Advaitin gives to this 

» PD, viii, 4-17. 
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contention is that both the known-ness and 'unknown-ness of 
an object are attributes manifested by Brahman. 

Just as Brahman-intelligence is required for the sake of 
manifesting the known-ness and the unknown-ness of an 
object, the dbhasa or reflection of intelligence is needed in 
order to enable the psychosis of the intellect to illumine the 
object. Tlie intellect, which is inert, non-intelligent, like 
pot, etc., is powerless to manifest any object. Let us ima^ne 
a wall studded with pieces of mirror. When the rays of the 
sun are reflected in the mirrors, we may well say that the 
wall is illumined both by the reflected rays and the direct 
rays of the sun. But when there is neither the sun nor the 
reflection of its rays, the wall is not illumined. Minds are, 
like mirrors, ineffectual in themselves to reveal objects. 
Reflection is necessary, if the mirrors are to illumine the wall, 
and the sun too is needed, if there is to be reflection at all. 
It is only that intellect which is endowed with the reflection 
of intelligence that is capable of accomplishing the percep¬ 
tion of an object. The known-ness of a pot means the 
generation of the fruit, namely, the cidSbhSsa (reflection of 
intelligence) in that pot. When a psychosis comes into con¬ 
tact with the pot there is generated in the pot a reflection of 
intelligence; and it is this reflection that reveals the pot, and 
is called the fruit {phala). 

What is called the fruit in the perceptual process is not 
Brahman-intelligence, for even prior to the perception of an 
object it existed and will continue to exist when the perceptual 
process has come to an end. The fruit that is generated in 
the external objects of perception is not intelligence per se; 
it is only the reflection of intelligence {cidabhasa). The 
words of Sureivara are sometimes quoted as evidence for 
the statement that Brahman itself is the fruit.' But the real 
intention of that great preceptor is to declare merely that the 
i S« PD, viii, II and 13- 
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fruit, namely, the reflection of intelligence is similar to Brah¬ 
man. What is generated in the object of perception is a 
reflection of Brahman-intelligence which in turn illumines 
the objects. The abhSsa or reflection is an appearance of 
which Brahman is the reality. 

Brahman-intelligencc illumines the psychosis, the abhasa 
and the object of perception, whereas the Sbhasa reveals the 
object alone. Thus the object is illumined by two intelli¬ 
gences, the real intelligence that is Brahman and the reflec¬ 
tion that is the abhasa. First, the object is known, and then, 
there is the knowledge that the object is known. The latter 
kind of knowledge is called by the Logicians reflective cogni¬ 
tion {amvyavasdya-jhana). This is identified in the Vedanta 
with Brahman-intelligence, since the admission of a reflective 
psychosis leads to infinite regress. The perceptual process 
discloses two distinct stages. The first is the perception of 
the object and the second is the cognition that the object is 
perceived. ‘ This is a pot,’ we observe, and later on add, * I 
know this pot.’ The first of these statements indicates the 
activity of the abhasOy and the second points to the fact that 
Brahman is the basic intelligence which accounts for the 
known-ness of the object. Without the abhasa there cannot 
be the perception of the object, and without Brahman-intelli¬ 
gence there cannot be the generation of the dhhasa which 
stands to Brahman as a reflection to its image. 

The channels which carry the psychoses of the internal 
organ to the objects wherein the reflection of intelligence is 
generated, are the cognitive senses {jmnendriyas). The psy¬ 
choses of the internal orpn go out to the objects through 
the pathways of the senses and generate in them reflections 
of intelligence; thence the objects are revealed. 

The followers of the various schools of thought have 
Afferent views about indriyas or senses.^ The Saugatas 
» VPSy p. 185. 
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(Buddhists) maintain that the senses are but the orbs. But 
the Saugata view docs not stand to reason. Snakes, etc., 
though devoid of orbs like the ear-cavity, cognize sound. 
And in the case of trees, which have no orb whatever, there 
is the cognition of objects.* We learn that the trees per¬ 
ceive, since there is the sacred teaching “ Therefore, the trees 
see.’' That the trees are not inert things but intelligent 
beings is evident from the prohibition of injury to them. Thus 
the Saugata view that the senses are the orbs is defective. 

According to the Mimarpsakas, the senses are the capa¬ 
cities of the orbs. They think that, instead of assuming 
another substance possessed of capacity, it is more in keeping 
with parsimony to assume capacity alone in the things 
already cognized. But as against this view, the Advaitin main¬ 
tains that there is the greatest parsimony in postulating a 
capacity for the self, which consists in generating cognitions 
in sequence. Surely, to assume one substance with capacity 
is more parsimonious than to assume many capacities in the 
various sensory orbs. The Mimarpsaka may turn round and 
say that the transformation of the omnipresent self as cog¬ 
nition in the region of the orbs is unintelli^ble. But this 
objection cannot properly be raised by him; for he too admits 
that in the region of the body the self is transformed as cog¬ 
nition, Thus, without the assumption of capacities in the 
orbs, the co-presence and co-absence of the orbs and cogni¬ 
tions may be explained on the postulation that the self trans¬ 
forms itself as cognitions in those regions of the body which 
are called the sensory orbs. Hence the view of the MImamsaka 
that the capacities of the orbs are the senses is not sound. 

Others hold that the senses are substances other than the 
orbs, and that they are denoted by the words cak^us (eye), 
etc., because of their connection with the particular orbs. 

^ That plants and even metals are sentient U borne out by tbe 
researches of Sir J. C. Bose. 
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Even this view is defective, since there is no evidence for 
stating that the senses are substances other than the orbs 
and their capacities. It cannot be inferred that cognitions of 
colour, etc., are caused by instruments on the ground that 
they are activities of an agent like the activity of cutting a 
piece of wood. It is not conclusively proved that activities 
of agents are caused by instruments. In that activity of the 
agent, for example, which consists in directing the instrument, 
there is not the requirement of another instrument. Other¬ 
wise, there would be infinite regress. Nor may it be said 
that the senses are known from the Scriptural text, “ From 
this the vital air is generated, mind and all the senses 
for even those who have no knowledge of the sacred lore are 
cognizant of the existence of the senses. It cannot be main¬ 
tained that like the mind, the senses are also cognized hy 
the witness, for they are not made known by the witness 
alone independent of the probans like the cognition of colour, 
etc. Hence even the third view of the senses is faulty. 

On the ground that the three views mentioned above 
are defective, it cannot be concluded that there are no senses 
at all. What the vulgar regard as the senses are the orbs, 
and not the senses proper. The senses which are other than 
the orbs are known from revelation alone. They cannot be 
perceived; they can only be inferred. The indriya is the 
instrument (Jcarana) of perception. 

What is the cause of indriyasi ® The SSnkhyas declare 
the senses to be the products of individuation (ahankdra). 
Whether the individuation be understood to be something 
personal or to be the primal nature, there is no evidence 
whatever for the assertion that individuation is the parent of 
the senses. The Purinas cannot be quoted as supporting 
the view that primal nature, which is the prtus of creation 

* Mwd., n, i, 3. 

* VPS, p. 186. 
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and is called individuation, is the cause of the senses; for 
there is conflict with Scripture which declares, “ Mind, dear 
one, is the product of food (earth), the vital air is the product 
of water, speech is the product of fire.” ^ From this text 
we learn that the senses are the products of the elements. 
Hence, the passages of the Puraijas must be understood as 
stating that the senses are dependent on individuation, not 
its products. 

The Logicians (TSrkikas) base their conclusions that the 
senses are elemental on abstraa reasoning. But that too is 
unsound, for th^ can cite no evidence in their favour. They 
cannot argue that the senses are elemental, because they 
have parts, and that they have parts, because of their medium 
size; for the probans are not established (hety-as/ddhi), since 
there is no sublation even if the senses be atonuc in size. It 
may be said that, if the senses be atomic in size, there is the 
contingence of the presentation of the object too being 
atomic. But this contention cannot validly be lodged by 
the Logicians according to whom the mind, which is atomic, 
cognizes substances like the self. The reasoning which esta¬ 
blishes the elemental nature of the senses may be stated thus: 
of the five, colour, sound, odour, taste and touch, the sense 
of sight manifests colour alone. In order that the sense of 
sight may manifest colour, it must have as its material cause 
that substance which has colour as its quality. Tejas oi fire 
is that which has colour as its distinctive quality. Hence 
the sense of sight is a modification of the element, fire. In 
this way it can be reasoned out that the other senses are also 
elemental. But this mode of reasoning has a flaw; and there 
is inconclusiveness (ana/km/ikaiva) in the case of the sense- 
of hearing, which though manifesting sound alone is not the 
product of ether which has sound as its quality. According 
to the Logician, the sense of hearing is ether defined by the 
* CAflfi-, VI, V, 4. 
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•cavity of the ear. Admitting that in respect of the sense of 
hearing the above reasoning does not help to determine its 
elemental nature, it may be said that the syllogistic reasoning, 
which establishes the sense of sight, etc., to be products of 
•elements, is perfectly valid. But even here undue ^tension 
(at^rasanga) cannot be prevented. If it be said that, because 
the sense of sight manifests colour, it must be the produa 
of that substance which has colour as its quality, then it 
must be maintained that mind is a product of the four ele¬ 
ments, since it manifests colour, odour, taste and touch. 
Nor may it be said that since mind apprehends even what 
is not an element, e.g., the self, it is not a product of ele¬ 
ments; for, in that case, it is easy to state that the sense of 
sight, etc., are not products of elements, since they cognize 
number, size, etc. If it be said that, on the principle that a 
thing is produced by its distinctive content, there is establish¬ 
ed the elemental character of the senses, then let the mind 
be generated by its distinctive content, the self- Thus, 
reasoning cannot establish the elemental nature of the senses. 
It is only from revelation that we come to know that the 
senses are elemental. 

The senses of hearing, touch, sight, taste and smell are 
products respectively of ether, air, fire, water and earth, and 
th^ are located respectively in the ear-cavities, skin, orbs 
of the eyes, tongue and nose. Since they are subtle, they 
are inferred from their effects and known from revelation. 
For the most part they go out and grasp external objects. 
But sometimes they turn inward and apprehend objects that 
are within the body. For instance, when the ear-cavities 
are shut, the inner sound is heard.^ 

The Yogas {i.e.y followers of the Yoga system) consider 
the senses to be omnipresent.^ But their view is without 
S. 

* VPS, p. 1S7. 
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evidence. Oa the analogy of the omnipresent ether, they 
say that the self, the senses and the mind are omnipresent, 
since their activity is seen everywhere. This inference is not 
valid. It is in no way established that their activity covers 
the entire world. Nor may It be said that because they are 
active wherever there is body, they are omnipresent; for, 
•since body is not omnipresent, the activity of the senses, etc., 
which pervade the body cannot be omnipresent. Then it 
may be thought that, just as ether is omnipresent because of 
the conditioning of its motion by pot, etc., the senses are 
omnipresent, since their movement is conditioned by the 
body. But this too does not stand to reason. If the con¬ 
ditioning of the movement of an object by something else 
be determinative of its omnipresence, then the parts of the 
body may well be omnipresent, since their movement is con- 
•ditioned by the vital air. Further, if the senses were 
omnipresent, there would be the simultaneous cognition of 
all things. Therefore, the senses arc not omnipresent. 

How do the senses manifest objects? ^ The Saugatas hold 
that they reveal objects even without reaching to them. Here, 
they must be ask^ whether the senses of sight and hearing 
alone are effective without reaching to the object, or whether 
the rest of the senses also are so effective. The rest of the 
senses do not manifest objects without reaching to them. 
Otherwise, there is the contingence of the cognition of the 
touch and odour of a thing which is distant. Even in the 
case of the senses of hearing and sight, it is not possible to 
demonstrate that they are effective without reaching to 
the object. Since these two are external senses like the 
sense of smell, they are effective only by reaching to the 
object. Nor may it be said that, if the sense of sight be 
•effective only by reaching to the object, there would be no 
instantaneous cognition of the distant luminaries like the 
* VPS, p. 187. 
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pole-star; for quick travel of the sense of sight, which is of 
the nature of light, to great distances is intelligible. As for 
what the Logicians say that reaching, in the case of sound, 
consists in the inherence in the sense of hearing, that is un¬ 
sound. If that were so, the cognition would be of the form, 
“ The sound is here in the sense of hearing.” But what we 
actually experience is the apprehension of the sound there. 
Hence, it must be assumed in conformity with experience 
that the sense of hearing goes out to the object and appre¬ 
hends sound. Thus it is settled that the senses are elemental, 
finite and efiective by reaching to the object. 

It has been said that mind flows through the channels 
of the senses and apprehends objects. One section of the 
Lokayatas (materialists) thinks that mind is the self.* The 
Logicians regard mind as eternal, partless and atomic in 
size. But eternality cannot be attributed to the mind, 
because it is finite like pot. It is not possible to argue that, 
because mind is a pardess substance, it is eternal; for the 
partlessness of mind is not established. Mind is with parts, 
because it is an instrument, like the sense of sight, etc. 
Further, Scripture declares that mind is made of food (earth); 
and what is made of food cannot be a partless substance. 
It may be asked how, if the mind be with parts, there is no 
obstruction for it by corporeal objects. The Advaitin answers 
that the non-obstruction is intelligible even because there is- 
no going away of the mind from the body so long as there is 
life. There exists at the time of death non-obstruction even 
for the sense of sight, etc., which are admitted to be with 
parts. Hence, mind is not pardess. It is not also atomic 
in size, for it is with parts and it has conjunction (samyogay 
and disjunedon {vibhdga). If mind be omnipresent, there is 
the contingence of the simultaneous cognition of every thing, 
because of its conjunction with all the senses. But there is 

» VPS, p. 18S. 
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no such defect if the mind be considered to be of medium 
size. That the mind of an elephant assumes the size of an 
ant when it takes birth as an ant is intelligible through a 
decrease in the parts of the mind. 

According to the Sakyas (Bauddhas), in a series of cog¬ 
nitions, the immediately antecedent cognition is the instru¬ 
ment of the subsequent cognition, and it is itself called manas 
•Of mind.*' This view is not valid. The generation of the 
subsequent cogedtion by the prior cognition does not take 
place without dependence on a rule of pervasion. This is 
•so because the cognition of the probans generates the cogni¬ 
tion of the probandum only in dependence on the pervasion. 
The Sakya cannot maintain that in the case of verbal know¬ 
ledge, there is the generation of the cognition of sense by the 
cogniUon of the word without dependence on pervasion; for 
in his view, verbal knowledge is included in inference; and 
if it be a mode of inferential knowledge, then the pervasion 
is certainly required for the knowledge of the sense to arise. 
Leaving the view that the immediately antecedent cognition 
generates the subsequent one, it may be slated that it confers 
on the latter its form. But since form and that which has 
form are non-different, and since form which is the nature 
of a thing is not dependent on any other, what the Sakya 
now maintains is also faulty. Hence it must be admitted 
that manas is some other thing which has parts. 

Whether manas is an indriya or not is a disputed ques¬ 
tion. Vacaspati Mi^ra regards manas as a seuse-organ. From 
the statement made by Sankara in his commentary on the 
Vedania-sutra that, while Scripture Qruti) holds mind to be 
not an indriya, the traditional code (smrti) characterizes it 
as an indriya, Vacaspati concludes that Sankara’s view favours 
the doctrine of the traditional code. In internal perception 
there is not the activity of the external senses; there is oi^ 

» VPS, p. 18$. 
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the function of the mind. Perception is brought about 
through the channel of the sense; and since in internal per¬ 
ception there is not the activity of the external senses, mind 
itself should be regarded as a sense-organ. If mind be not 
characterized as an indriya^ we must either say that cognition 
of happiness, etc., is not a case of perception or that indriya 
is not the insiniment {karam) of perception. 

According to the Vivarana view, rtumas is not an indriya. 
Admitting that the cognition of happiness, etc., is internal 
perception, the Vivaratia-kSra does not agree to the statement 
that all cases of perception are to be caused by the activity of 
the senses. As for what we have said above that the senses 
are instruments of perception, that refers only to the cases 
of external perception. Mind is an auxiliary to pramSria. It 
is the locus, not the instrument, of valid knowledge.^ Since 
happiness, etc., are made known by the witness-intelligence, 
there is no need for any other karana. The experience, “ I 
perceive this with the mind,’’ is not an evidence for staling 
that mind is an instrument of perception. Mind which is the 
material cause of cognition is also the efficient cause of the 
superimposition of cognition, etc., on the self. Thus the ex¬ 
perience, “I perceive this with the mind,’* is intelligible even 
without assuming the mind to be an instrument of valid 
knowledge. That the mind is the material cause of cognition 

is established by the Scriptural text, “ Desire, resolve, etc- 

are the mind alone.” * Further, such usage as, ” Our minds 
know this,” makes known the mind to be the cognizer, and 
not the instrument of cognition. Scripture expressly declares 
that manas is not a sense-organ in the text, ” Greater than 
the senses are the objects; greater than the objects is 
the mind.” * 

» Bheda-dhikkdra or A Critique of Difference, p. 3. 

« Brh.y I, iii, 28. 

* Katha, 01,10. 
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As for what was said that, if mind be not an indriya, 
internal perception cannot be called perception, that is un¬ 
sound. To define perception as knowledge generated by 
sense-contact with the object^ is not correct. What is char¬ 
acteristic of perception is immediacy (aparok^atva) not sense- 
contact; * and that immediacy is achieved when there is the 
non-difference of the prarndnaAnteWis^nce with the object- 
defined-intelligence. Hence, the cognition of happiness, etc.,, 
though there be no sense-contact, is perceptual, because it Is 
imm ediate. 

In the Paficadaii Bharatitirtha does not strictly adhere 
to all the doctrines of the Vivarana view which he so ably 
expounds in his Vivarana-prameyasangraMa. As we shall 
have occasion to point out later on, he tries to make com¬ 
promises with the BhSmati view and present an eclectic con¬ 
ception of Advaila. In the PaHcadaJJ he characterizes manas 
as the internal indriya} In passing it may be mentioned 
that the recognition of manas as an indriya accounts for giving 
mental concentration (dhyana) a place, though a secondary 
one, in the mode of realizing Brahman and regarding it as a 
means to Brahman-knowledge. 

The function of mind is to go out to the object through 
the senses and manifest it. This it is able to do because of 
its capacity to reflect intelligence. Since mind is considered 
in Indian thought to be a product of primal nature (prakfii) 
and therefore material, the ‘going out' of the mental 


i indnyd-'nha-sannikarsa-janyot^-jh&nafit pratyakscm, TS^ p. 29. 

• The Neo*Naiy5yikas, however, point out the defect in (he older 
dehoilioa. Gafige^a defines perception as direct or immediate knowledge 
and Bbasarvajrla defines it as the means to clear and direct Mperienoe. 
somyaZ‘apQrok^6’'nubha'9Q'5ddhaiarti-praiyak!atn. fiyayasHra, p. 7 , 

According to Prabhakara, perception is direct apprehensioo, sdkfdt 
pratltih. 

if, !2. see Ramak^SQa Pandit’s commetitary:/otyu 
yaivtint sanimiitakam dha; p. 42. 
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psychosis is not metaphorical, but actual. In Western philo¬ 
sophy, mind is very often confused with spirit, and hence it is 
contrasted with matter. The mind-body problem appears to 
be insoluble for modem psychology because of the antithesis 
that is drawn between body and mind. Materialistic meta¬ 
physics and Behavioristic psychology agree with the VcdSnta 
in so far as they regard mind as a product of matter; but 
they go against the spirit of the Vedanta when they do not 
accept a self as the basis of both mind and body. Without 
the self which is of the nature of intelligence no cognition is 
possible. Mind which is inert, a product of food, is in- 
^ectual of itself to illumine objects. 

The Vedanta view that mind goes out to the object in 
order to grasp it, explains the perceptual process better than 
the impressionistic view of the West.^ Mind is not a mere 
tabula rasa, a recorder of impressions received from without. 
It is not at all passive in perception. Modem psychologists 
are beginning to stress the importance of the activity of the 
mind in perceiving objects. They have relinquished the 
common-sense point of view according to which perception is 
a simple act, a passive state, a kind of receptivity. Percep¬ 
tion is “ a mixed state, a cerebro-sensory phenomenon pro¬ 
duced by an action on the senses and a reaction of the 
brain.” ^ It is “ the process by which the mind com¬ 
pletes, with the accompaniment of images, an impression of 
the senses.” ^ “ The perception of an external object is 

determined by apperception as well as by sensation... . Every 
perception is a synthesis, or combination, of the part 

*See Jadunath Sinha's fndian^sychohgy: Perception, p. 137: “And 
it is much easier to conceive the ou:-going of the nund lolelli^d by the 
conscious self to the object than the in«»ning of the uuoonscious object 
to the mind.” 

* Readings in General Psychology by Robinson and Robinson: Alfred 
Binet on Perception, p. 239. 

*Jbld., p. 241, 
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-constituted by apperception, and the part contributed by 
sensation.” ^ The general law of perception is this: that 
whilst part of what we perceive comes through our senses from 
the object before us, another part (and it may be tbe larger 
part) always comes out of our own mind,” ® The stimuli 
are said to issue forth from the object, strike the sense-organs 
and stimulate the nerves which carry them to the cerebral 
centre where they are interpreted as sensations, Modem 
psychology recognizes only the interpretative activity of 
mind. According to the VedSnta, mind participates even 
in the collection of the raw material of perception. It co¬ 
operates with the senses, flows through the channels made 
by them, pervades the object and manifests it. The Vedanta 
view will not appear to be fantastic when we bear in mind 
the failure of the western theories to explain how the various 
stimuU received from an external object give us a knowledge 
of the object as a whole. 

The mind is conceived by the Vedantin to be active in 
perceiving an object, and not a passive recorder of impres¬ 
sions. In indeterminate perception, however, the Vedantin 
seems to acknowledge that the activity of the mind consists 
in nothing more than running into and filling a mould which 
is not fundamentally different from passive functioning, But 
in determinate perception, acquired perception and recog¬ 
nition, there is not only a presentative process but also a 
representative process which involves the active imagination 
of the mind. In determinate perception, the mind, by its 
analytico-synthetic function of dissociation and association, 
breaks up the * manifold of intuilions/ renders it definite 
and determinate, and refers it to the empirical unity of ap¬ 
perception. In the visual perception of fragrant sandal which 

^ Readings in General Psychology by Robinson and Robinson: Lightner 
'Winner on P^ptioo, p. 243. 

• William James: Psychology, A Briefer Course, ch. XX, p. 329. 
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is a case of acquired perception there is a representative ele* 
meot involved. To explain this kind of perception the 
Naiyayika assumes a super-normal sense-contact called 
jftana-lak^aria^sannikar^ or the contact through the cogni¬ 
tion of an object revived in memory. The Vedintin, finding 
no use for such an assumption, regards the acquired per¬ 
ception as a mixed mode of consciousness, a psychic 
compound of a presentative clement and a representative 
element. Recognition is a case of perception involving not 
only peripheral stimulation but also the revival of residual 
impressions. All these cases of perception reveal that the 
mind is extremely active in the process of knowing.' 

The Naiyayikas and the followers of Vacaspati Miira 
consider manas to be the instrument (jearana) of internal per¬ 
ception. But according to the Vivaratta view, happiness, 
misery, etc., which are objects of internal perception are 
manifested by the pure witness-intelligence (kevala-sSk^i- 
bhSsya). In the perception of an external object, there has 
to be brought about the non-difference of the subject-intelli¬ 
gence which is within and the object-defined-intelligence 
which is without; hence the psychosis of the internal organ 
has to go out to the object through the channel of the sense. 
But in the case of internal percq)tion. where the psychosis 
and the object are not different, there is not needed either the 
going out of the psychosis or any extraneous sense-organ. 
Just as the fire which pervades a ball of iron illumines the 
ball without depending on any extraneous light, the reflec¬ 
tion of intelligence pervading the psychoses reveals them.* 
Since the subject-intelligence and the object-intelligence, 
the psychosis-defined-intelligence, are within, their non-diffe¬ 
rence is achieved even without the external activity of manas. 
When the witness-intelligence is sufficient to illumine the 

' See Jadunath Sinha’s Indian Psychology: Percspiion, chs- V & VI. 
viii. 19. 
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objects of internal perception, it is prolix to assume the manas 
to be a sense-organ. 

4. Inference (Anumand) ^ 

What is distinctive of the perceptual knowledge of 
objects both external and internal is its immediacy. Unlike 
perception, inference (anumdna) yields mediate knowledge. 
Even labda, upamSna and arthapatti give us only mediate 
knowledge. But the knowledge which results from inference 
is caused by the cognition of probans {libga or heiu). The 
cognition that there must be fire on the hill which has smoke 
is the classic example of inferential knowledge. What is of 
utmost importance in inferential knowledge is vydpti-jnSna 
(knowledge of the pervasion). VySpti is the concomitance 
of the probans and the probandirm. When we know through 
previous observation that wherever there is smoke there is 
fije, and when we now behold smoke issuing forth from 
yonder hill, we at once infer that there must be fire on the 
hill. The cognition that there is fire on the hill is based on 
the knowledge that wherever there is smoke there is fire. 
The latter kind of knowledge is what is known as vydpii- 
jHana. Vyapti or pervasion is the co-existence of the pro- 
bandum with the probans^ in all the loci wherein the probans 
may be found That which pervades is the probandum and 
is called the vyapaka (pervader); and that which is pervaded 
is the yyapya. Fire is the pervader and smoke is the per- 
.vaded. Wherever there is smoke there is fire; but it does 
not follow from this that wherever there is fire there must be 

^Although Bhfiratitirtha does not discuss all the pramS/tas in the 
three works we are examining, a short account of the six means of know¬ 
ledge is given in this chapter so that the other doctrines of the Advaiia as 
expounded by him may bwtne intelligible. 

* VP, p. 151. 

vySpUka aksasadhmairita-sSdhya-sSmanadhikQrQ^ythr^- 
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smoke. Since in tlie case of fire and smoke, the vyaptika 
and the vyapya are not co-extensive, the pervasion that 
obtains between fire and smoke is called (unequal 

pervasion). But where the vySpaka and the vyapya are co¬ 
extensive, there the positions of the probandum and the 
probans may validly be interchanged- The inference of 
smoke from fire fed by wet fuel is as valid as the deduction 
of fire fed by wet fuel from smoke. As between the two 
terms. ‘ fire fed by wet fuel ’ and ‘ smoke ’ there is sama- 
yyqpti or equipollence. 

The instrument which generates inferential knowledge is 
vySpti'jfiana. The residual impression of the pervasion 
(vyapii'samskara) and the perception of the probans {Unga- 
dar^ana) are the causes of inference.^ The pervasion of one 
thing by another is understood when they are observed to 
be co-present without any inconstancy.^ There must be an 
essential connection between the two phenomena which are 
said to be in the relation of the pervader and the pervaded. 
That alone is the criterion of a valid knowledge of vydpti. 
The observation of the vydpti only once is enough, and 
bhuyeniariam or repeated observation is not needed, if that 
relation as known to be vital. Any number of observations 
of crows being black cannot serve to establish a relation of 
vyapii between crow-ness and black-ness, for the two are not 
essentially related; and there can conceivably be crows which 
are white. While the Naiyayikas regard co-absence (yyati- 
reka) also as that which intimates vySpti^ the Advaitins main¬ 
tain that the observation of co-absence is not necessary. 
When two phenomena are observed to be co-present without 
any exception whatever, a relation of vyapii can be said to 
exist between them. This is why the Advaitins (most of 
them) accept only one type of inference, namely, the anvayf, 

' VPS, p. 36. 

* VP, p. 152- sdea yyabhiedradariane sati sahacara-darianena grhyate. 
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iqeciing the NaiySyika classification of inference into 
keval&ivayi, kevala-vyatireki and anvaya-vyaiirekl. 

The Logans make a distinction between svSrthanumSna 
and pararthanurnSna^ the inference which is intended for the 
satisfaction of one's own reasoning and the inference which 
is given out for convincing others. The former consists of 
three propositions, while the latter contains five. The prerai- 
sing of what is to be proved is called pratijnS, e.g., the 
hiU is with fire. Hetu is the statement of the reason, e.g.^ 
because it has smoke. Next, the vyapti is stated and illus¬ 
trated, e.g., wherever there is smoke there is fire, as in the 
hearth. Tliis is known as udaharana. Then, the presence of 
the probans in the subject is indicated, e.g., there is fire- 
pervaded smoke on the hill. This is upanaya. The first premise 
is then repeated as the conclusion (nigamana)y e.g., therefore, 
this hill has fire. This is the full-fledged five-membered 
syllogism of the Logician. The Advaitin holds that even for 
convincing others three propositions would be sufficient.^ 
Either the first two or the last two propositions can be omitted. 
Whether the first three or the last three members are taken, 
the udaharana which contains the statement of the invariable, 
•universal relation, is preserved. The five-membered syllogism 
of the Naiyfiyika is mechanical and cumbersome. The 
pratijnS and the nigamana are verbatim the same.* The 
hetu and the upanaya state the same fact.® Hence it is 

^ C/. Tativapradipika. p- 247, Citsukh&'s criticism of the five- 
membered syllogism. He seems lo think that only two incmbers, Wa., 
vydpti and pakfo-dharntard are essential, and they are indicated ^ the 
udaharana and upanaya. 

• The Logician, however, defends his position by asserting that the 
ni^amana is die statement of a proved certain conclusion, while the 
praiijnd only premises it as provable. 

’The Logidan stales the difference between the two thus: the Ae/u 
states the cognition of the probcins\ tbe states the cognition of 

protons as pervaded by the probandum. 
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superfluous to have five propositioDs even in order to 
demonstrate the validity of an inference to others. 

The Logicians of the West make a distinction between 
formal and material logic, deduction and induction. Bacon, 
Mill and others revolted against the logic of their prede¬ 
cessors because they found it to be purely formal and 
mechanical. The Indian syllogism, however, is free from 
the defects of formalism. It is both formal and material, 
deductive and inductive. The uddhararia or illustration is 
essential for establishing the validity of an argument. It 
was because the early Logicians did not lay stress on pure 
forms that an elaborate system of figures and moods was 
not laid out. 

We have observed that the objects of inference are medi¬ 
ate. But according to the Advaita all things are super¬ 
imposed on the self and it is the self that is the source of 
illumination. If the objects of inference as well as those of 
perception are superimpositions on the self, why should the 
former be mediate and the latter immediate?^ There is no 
use of evading this question by stating that intelligence is 
not the generator of immediate cognition; for what else can 
regulate immediacy? The sense-organ cannot be the regu¬ 
lator; for in the cognition of happiness, etc., though there 
be no sense-organ, they are perceived as immediate. If the 
internal organ be the regulator, then as there is the function 
of the internal organ even in the inferential cognition of 
objects, the immediacy of those objects is difficult to avoid. 

To this the Advaitin replies that, whereas in the case of 
perception the objects serve as the causal correlates and 
macifestors of intelligence, the objects of inference do not 
possess the two-fold attribute which is the regulator of im¬ 
mediacy. In an act of perception the pot, etc., which are 
objects, are the causal correlates, and they function as 
^ yps, pp. 82, 83. 
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manifestors because they are the orginators of psychoses of 
the internal organ. Such an activity of the objects is not 
invariably observed in the case of inference. Inference may 
be based even on objects which do not belong to the present. 
As for the usage in respect of the object of inference, in the 
form, “ He knows the rain,” that is figurative. There is 
not any positive attribute called content-ness pertaining to 
the object of inferecce. Thus the difference is intelligi¬ 
ble as between the objects of perception and those of 
inference. 


5. Analogy (Upamcma) 

Vpamana is admitted by the Mhnarnsakas and the 
Advaitins to be an independent means of valid knowledge. 
It is what may be called analogical reasoning or comparison. 
The knowledge that is gained through this pramaria is the 
knowledge of similarity.^ Upamana or comparison is neither 
anumana nor perception. 

A townsman is told that the gavayay which is an 
inhabitant of the forest, bears a resemblance to the cow. 
He goes to the forest, finds the gavaya and notices its similar¬ 
ity .10 the cow. And then he compares the cow with the 
gavaya and knows that the cow resembles the gavaya. This 
cognition of his is the result of upamana. The judgment, 
“The cow is like the gavaya'' is not born of perception, 
because the cow about which the judgment is made is not 
an object presented to sense. Nor is upatnana partly per¬ 
ception and partly memory; for what we have therein is a 
unitary act of knowledge, a single pulsation of intelli¬ 
gence. 

The Naiyayika account of upamana differs from that of 
the Advaitin. A person who has not seen the gavaya is 
* VP, p. 176. ssdriya-pretmakafaiuun upamdnom. 
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informed that the wild animal resembles a cow. He casually 
comes across a gavaya, and remembers what he has heard 
from his friend about the resemblance of the gavaya to the 
cow. And he comes to know that what the word ‘ gavaya ' 
denotes is the class of objects which resemble tlie cow. Thus, 
according to the NaiySyika, upamiti (knowledge resulting 
from upamana) consists in the knowledge of the relation 
between a name and the object denoted by it. Knowledge 
of similarity is the instrument of such cognition. 

The Advaitin’s objection to this account of the Logician 
is that it does not make out a case for regarding upamdna as 
a separate prama^a. That the word gavaya denotes the class 
of objects similar to the cow can be known either through 
verbal testimony or through inference. Hence, it is only the 
knowledge of the similarity to the gavaya that is present in 
the cow through the instrumentality of the knowledge of the 
similarity to the cow which is present in the gavaya that con¬ 
stitutes upamiiUpramd.^ 

6. Presumption {Arthapaiti) 

Presumption {arthapatti) is the postulation of what ex¬ 
plains through the knowledge of what is to be explained.® 
When a certain fact is to be explained, we assume something 
which accounts for it. Arthapatti is that process of know¬ 
ledge which makes something intelli^ble by assuming 
something else. When it is known that a particuiar person is 
alive and when he Is not to be found in his house, we assume, 
in order to reconcile the two facts of his living and of his 
absence from home, that he must be somewhere outside his 
house. The knowledge of what is to be explained, viz., the 

* VP, p. 177. gavayff-nisfha-gosddf^ya-JHdnarft kareujam 
ga'Myas&iriyc’jnanarj} phalom. 

^ VP. p. 236. upapOdyti-jRdnena upapOdaka-kaipanarji arihapatii^. 
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absence from home of the person who is alive, is instrumental 
to the knowledge of what explains, viz., that the person exists 
somewhere outside his house.^ 

ArthSpatti is of two kinds, presumption from what is 
seen {drstarthapatii) and presumption from what is heard 
(irutSrthSpatii). Scripture declares, “ The knower of self 
crosses sorrow The host of bondage which is indicated 
by the word ‘ sorrow * is determined to be illusory, since 
nothing which is real is removable by knowledge. This is 
an instance of irutarthdpatii. When there is the sublation of 
the cognition of silver in nacre by the cognition of nacre, 
the illusoriness of silver is assumed so that the reality of nacre 
that is perceived may become intelligible. This is presump¬ 
tion from what is seen (drfiarihdpotii). 

The suggestion that arthapatti may be included in infer¬ 
ence is turned down by pointing out that if an instance of 
arthapatti be reduced to the syllogistic form, the major 
premise will not indicate any positive pervasion {anvaya- 
yydpti). It will take the form of vyatireka’vydpii which is, 
for the Advailin, not a valid inference. 

7. Non-Cognition (Ani^labdhi) 

The Bhat|as, and the Advaitins who follow them in 
matters empirical, hold that non-existence (abhdva) is known 
through non-cognition {anupalahdhi). The non-exislence of 
knowledge in general, says the Advaitin, is known by the 
witness. But the non-existence of a particular cognition is 
known by non-cognition.^ The valid knowledge of non¬ 
existence is that which is gained through non-cognition of 

' VP, p. 237. upap^dya-jnonefp, karaoapp. t^apSdakO'jhinam phaiem^ 

* ChdK,, VII, i, 3. 

• VPS, p. 16. sdks>v€dyQ jnmamdird-'bha^ij^ jndna-yiiesd''bhdvas 
tu vyavdhare bhafta^aya ity abhyupa^amenji 
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the capable.^ If in a particular locus, say, the ground, there 
be the non-existence of something, say, the pot, then, that 
non-existence is known by non-cogtii^on. The locus of 
aon-cognition is called the correlate (anuyogt) and that of 
which there is the non-existence in the locus is known as 
the counter-correlate (yratiyogf). Non-cognition can yield 
knowledge of the non-existence only of those objects which 
are capable of being cognized were they present in the res¬ 
pective loci along with the other causes of cognition. Other¬ 
wise, the non-existence of pot in a place which is enshrouded 
in darkness and of merit and demerit in the self would be 
cognized through anupalabdhi. But since the presence of 
pot in a dark place is not perceptible, its non-existence can¬ 
not be the object of non-cognition. Similarly, since merit 
and demerit are super-sensuous their non-existence cannot 
be known by anupalabdhi. Hence in order that the non¬ 
existence of a particular object may be known by non- 
cognition, it is essential that the existence of that object must 
be capable (yogya) of being cognized. 

The Prabhakaxas do not accept non-cognition as the 
pramdfia which makes known non-existence. They hold 
that non-existence has no reality apart from the existence of 
a thing. An object is known to be existent with reference 
to itself and non-existent with reference to other objects. 
The non-existence of a thing is the existence of another. The 
Sankhyas also regard the non-existence of pot on the ground 
as but the existence of the bare ground. Both these schools 
maintain that non-existent is perceived. The perception of 
the bare locus, say, the ground, makes known the non¬ 
existence of the counter-correlate, say, the pot. 

The Advaitin criticizes this view of the Prabhakaras and 
the Sankhyas. If the perception of the bare locus, e.g., the 

* TatlMnusandham, p. 207; yogya'nupalabdhhkaranikd pramd abhdva- 
prama. 
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ground, yield the cognition of non-existence, then, even when 
there is the existence of pot on the ground, there must be 
the cognition of its non-existence, since there is present the 
perception of the locus. It may be said that because there 
is an existent, viz.^ pot on the ground, there is not the cog¬ 
nition of non-existence. Then there is this contingence that 
when a cloth is perceived to be on the ground, there would 
not be the cognition of the non-existence of pot. Further, 
if the perception of the bare locus be instrumental to the 
cognition of non-existence, then as there is the non-existence 
of innumerable things on the perceived locus, the ground, 
there must be the cognition of the non-existence not only of 
pot but of all those things. But that is not testified to by our 
experience. Hence the theory that non-existence is known 
by perception is extremely defective. 

The Naiyayikas advocate what may be called the ad¬ 
jectival theory of non-existence. They do not, like the 
Prabhakaras and the Sankhyas, identify non-existence with 
the bare existence of the locus. They regard non-existence 
as an attribute of the locus. The ground is qualified by the 
non-existence of pot. Since the qualities of an object are 
^ven in the perception of that object, the quality called non¬ 
existence is also made known by the perception of the locus 
of non-existence. For every act of perception there is needed 
some mode of contact (sannikar^a) ; and that kind of contact 
which leads to the perception of non-existence is technically 
called viie^a^aiS. 

The Advaitin rejects this view, because it is defective. 
VUe$anaiQ cannot be a mode of sense-contact If mere 
were the contact, there should be the cognition of 
the non-existence of pot even in a place which is hidden by 
a wall, since that place is qualified by the non-existence of 
pot. The Logician cannot with justification say that the 

* Bheda-dhikkara or A Critique cf Difference^ p. 6. 
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contact of the locus and the sense-organ is also the cause of 
the cognition of non-existence; for according to him, in the 
cognition of the non-existence of sound there is no sense- 
contact with the locus which is itself the sense of hearing, 
viz., the ear-defined ether. If sense-contact with the locus 
were also the cause of the cognition of non-existence, there 
is the contingence of the non-perception of the non-existence 
of sound. Nor may it be said that there is sense-contact 
with the non-existence which is the qualification of that locus 
where, if the counter-correlate existed, it would be perceived; 
for what is meant by the words ‘ cognition of the counter- 
correlate in the locus of its existence' ? Will there be 
sense-contact with the non-existence which is the qualification 
of a locus where the existence of the countec-correlate is 
occasionally cognized? If sense-contact be admitted in such 
a case, then, since there is occasional cognition of pot, etc., 
even in a place that is now hidden, there is the contingence 
of the perception of the non-existence. To remedy this 
defect it may be stated that there must be constant cognition 
of the counter-correlate if it existed in the locus, and then 
alone the non-existence of that counter-correlate can be 
perceived. But constant cogrdtion is impossible even in the 
case of sound which is constantly present in the sense of 
hearing. Sound is heard only when there is the presence of 
the necessary auxiliaries. 

Since cognition of non-existence is intelligible even 
by non-cognition, it is futile to assume vi^efci^td as a 
mode of sense-contact which makes known non-existence. 
Non-cognition is not perceptual in character. As for the 
activity of the sense-organ in non-cognition that is exhausted 
even with the cognition of the locus. The locus is per¬ 
ceived, not non-existence. Hence, non-cognition must be 
recognized as the pramdm which makes known non¬ 
existence. 
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Four varieties of non-existence axe recognized by the 
Nyaya. The non-existence of an object before it comes into 
being is prag-abhava. Pot is non-existent prior to its pro¬ 
duction. Antecedent non-existence is the basis on which 
judgments about future phenomena are made. This kind of 
non-existence is beginningless, but it comes to an end when 
the object in question is brought into being. Pradhvarpsa^ 
*bhSva is annihilative non-existence, It is a phenomenon 
which happens to an object when that object is destroyed. 
When a pot is broken, the pot ceases to exist. The aoni- 
hilative non-existence of the pot has a beginning, but no end. 
The same pot which is destroyed can never come into 
existence again. The third variety is atyantS-'bhdva or abso¬ 
lute non-existence. If in a locus a thing is never present, 
then it is said that there is in that locus the absolute non¬ 
existence of that thing, e.g., in ether there is the absolute 
non-existence of taste, odour, etc. This kind of non-existence 
is held to be eternal by the Logicians. The last mode of 
abhava is reciprocal non-existence or anyonyd-bkdva. It 
makes known bheda or the difference of one object from 
another. As between pot and cloth there is reciprocal 
non-existence. 

The author of the Vedanta-paribbSsa accepts the NaiyS- 
yika classification of non-existence.^ But he does not sub¬ 
scribe to the statements that annihilative non-existence is 
without an end and that absolute non-existence is eternal. 
The annihilative non-existence of pot is destroyed when there 
is the destruction of the potsherds. Nor may it be said that 
when the annihilative non-existence is destroyed, there must 
be the existence of pot again; for, since the destruction of 
the potsherds implies the destruction of the pot as well, there 
is not the contingence of the re-emergence of the pot. Other¬ 
wise. even when the pot, which is of the nature of the ' 
» VPy p. 259. 
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destnictioii of its pr3g~abkava, is destroyed, there is the con- 
tingence of the re-emergence of the prag-abhSva. It may 
be said that where the locus of destruction is eternal, there, 
the destruction is also eternal. But if such a locus be other 
than intelligence, then that locus cannot be eternal. If the 
locus of destruction be intelligence, then, what is called the 
destruction of what is superimposed is nothing but the bare 
substrate, viz., Brahman-intelligence. The Naiyayika view 
that aiyantabhava is eternal does not fit in with the scheme 
of Advaita wherein nothing other than the Absolute is 
eternal. 

Nrsimhakamin in the Bkeda-dhikkdra records that it is 
unnecessary to admit of varieties in non-existence. All cases 
of non-existence can be reduced to the form of absolute non¬ 
existence. For instance, in the cognitions “ the ground is 
not pot" and “ there is no pot on the ground,’’ there is no 
difference whatever in the sense of the negation. Potness is 
the determinant of countcr-correlate-ness in both cases; and 
in both the instances there is admitted the cognition of the 
ground not having pot-ness. Thus it is needless to make 
distinctions in non-existence.^ 

Whether modes of non-existence be recognized or not, 
the Advaitins agree with the Bhattas in admitting the pramana 
of non-cognition as making known the non-existence of 
particular objects. The non-existence of knowledge in 
general, however, as the Vivaratta-prameya-sangraha puts It, 
is revealed by the witness. 

8. Verbal Testimony {Sabda or Agama) 

Words are the vehicles of thought, ^abda means 
‘sound* and ‘word*. Sahda-pram& is knowledge derived 
from the authority of words. Verbal testimony is a valid 
* Bhedo-dhikkdra or A Critique of Difference, p, 54. 
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means of knowledge. To the Mimamsakas and the Advaitins 
who regard Truth as revealed by Scripture, sabda-pramana is 
vitally important. Just as in empirical usage, the testimony 
of a trustworthy person makes known truth, in the sphere 
of the supersensuous, Scripture is of use as the revelation of 
what is true. 

The Buddhists do not accept Scripture as authoritative^ 
Words, they say, are not recallers of things and vakya 
(sentence) is not a means of valid knowledge. Words cannot 
recall associated things, because as between words and things 
the modes of relation, like conjunction, etc., are not possible. 
Nor can the word ‘ sambandha * or ‘ relation * mean the capa¬ 
city to generate knowledge; for whether the capacity to 
generate knowledge be interpreted as the capacity to generate 
experience or as the capacity to generate memory, that is 
not present in words. Words, when they are in the form 
of a sentence, generate the experience of the sentence-sense; 
but they by themselves cannot generate experience in respect 
of their own senses. Even at the time of learning the mean¬ 
ing of words, the words do not by themselves convey their 
senses- The senses of words are known by other means. 
Hence words cannot generate the experience of their senses. 
Nor have words the capacity to generate memory. The 
alleged capacity in words cannot generate memory, as un¬ 
cognized, for the instrument of memory is what is itself 
cognized. Nor is it possible to say that the capacity, which 
is known to exist in words, generates memory; for capacity 
cannot be known prior to the production of its effect. Were 
it to generate memory only after it is known, there is reci¬ 
procal dependence (parasparasraya) as between the origina¬ 
tion of memory and cognition of capacity. The defect of 
reciprocal dependence may be sought to be overcome by 
examining how the senses of words are first leamt. On 
1 VFS, p. 31. 
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hearing the words ‘ bring the cow/ a person brings the cow, 
and when ordered to ‘ take the cow,’ he leads the cow away. 
Through the activity of the intermediate elder (madhyama- 
vrddha), a child learos the meanings of the words ‘ cow,’ 
‘ bring,’ ‘ take,’ etc. This the child is able to do through 
insertion and elimination of words. It infers that the cog* 
nilion of the sense of particular words is the cause of a 
certain kind of activity, since the latter follows on the former. 
In this manner, since at the time of learning, the capacity of 
words to generate their senses is known, later on when those 
words are uttered, the memory of their senses is generated. 
Hence, it may be thought that there is not the said reciprocal 
dependence. Even thus, is the determination of capacity at 
the time of learning in respect of words alone, or is it in res¬ 
pect of those related to particular things? Not the first, since 
there is the contingence of the non-establishment of restriction 
in applying a particular word to a particular thing. The 
second alternative leads to infinite regress (anavasthd) in that 
in Older to determine the capacity of a word to be related 
to a particular object another relation is needed and for that 
another and so on. If it be said that capacity establishes 
both itself and the other, even then, at the time of memory, 
the thing cannot be remembered from the cognition of the 
mere word, since there is the contingence of non-restriction. 
Nor can the memory be caused by the perception of the word 
possessing a capacity whose sphere is the thing; for, since 
the thing is seen at the same time when there is the percep¬ 
tion of the word, the memory generated by the word is futile. 
Nor is it valid to hold that the memory is from the perception 
of the word and the residual impression generated by the 
cognition of capacity; for that much is not enough to pro¬ 
duce memory. To say that a particular thing is the recaller 
and another the recalled, there must be between them some 
other relation such as similarity, opposition, causality, etc. 
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But DO such relation is observed to obtain as between a word 
and thing. Hence, the Buddhists conclude that words are 
not recallers of things and that the sentence is not a means 
of valid knowledge. 

As against the Buddhist view, the Advaitin maintains 
that there is no defect whatever in the memory of a thing 
being caused by the perception of the word and the residual 
impression of capacity. It does not stand to reason to say 
that, because as between a word and thing there is no rela¬ 
tion like that of similarity, etc.; a word, though it has capa¬ 
city does not recall a thing, for it is a contradiction to hold 
that there is capacity without the generation of the effect. 
What has capacity must generate the effect. Hence, words 
which have capacity produce the recollection of the things 
which they signify. Since words are capable of connoting 
their senses, they are valid as means of knowledge, 

What does a word primarily recall or indicate, a parti¬ 
cular (vyaktf) or a dass The Sahkhyas hold that a 

word signifies a particular or individual. In our experience 
we meet with particulars alone, not with generalities. When 
we mention the word * cow,’ we mean by that word a parti¬ 
cular cow. The Jainas or the Arhatas maintain that the 
word denotes Skrti or the configuration of the parts. The 
word ‘ cow * denotes the generic form of cows. The refer¬ 
ence to individuals is only indirect. The Mimaipsakas, the 
VedSntins and those of their way of thinking regard words 
as primarily signifying generalities (jdii). The word ‘ cow ’ 
stands for the essential nature of cow, viz^, cow-ness. It is 
not the generic form (dkrti) but the essential attribute that 
is signified by the word. The NaiySyikas argue that a word 
means all the three— vyakti (individual), Jati (generality) and 
akrii (configuration). Some of the later Naiyayikas axe of 
the opinion that a word signifies neither a pure particular 
nor a. bare generality. What it denotes is an individual 
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qualified by a class (jdtivisifia-vyaktf).^ The Advaitins criti¬ 
cize this view on the ground that the generality which is 
connoted by the word * cow ’ is the basis for applying that 
word to an individual cow. What they mean by generality 
or class is the essential nature of the individuals that con¬ 
stitute a class. 

Besides the primary sense (mukkydrtha or iakySrthd)^ 
a word has also an implied or secondary sense {laksySrthd}. 
When the primary meaning of a word does not fit in with 
the context in which it appears, the secondary sense of the 
word is to be accepted. The secondary implication of a 
word is that which is related to what is primarily indicated 
by that word-^ There are three kinds of secondary impli¬ 
cation. Jahallak^and or exclusive implication is the implica¬ 
tion of some sense which is other than the sense primarily 
indicated by the word but which is related to the latter while 
the primary sense is completely ^ven up.® In the phrase 
‘ the village on the Ganges,’ the primary sense of the word 
‘ Ganges,’ viz., the river, is relinquished and the bank which 
is related to the river is implied. Ajakallak^am or non¬ 
exclusive implication is the implication of a sense, which 
being other than the primary sense of the word, is yet related 
to it, this primary sense not being given up.* The word 
‘ school ’ in the sentence * the school works to-day ’ indicates 
the inmates of the school, but still the primary sense of the 
word is not rejected. When part of the primary sense of a 
word is discarded and part of it accepted, there is for that 

* D. M- Datta’s Six Ways 0 / Knowingy pp. 259 f. 

* sakya-sartsbandhalf laksarid. 

Vdkyavfttiy 47, Mem. Ed.y Vol. 15: 
mSndntara-virodhe tu mukhyarthasya-'pangrahsy 
mukhydrihend-'vindbhute pratUir laksa^ocyate. 

^ iakydriha-paritydgena tat-samhandhy arihSntare vfttih jahallaksa^. 

* ^kydrihd-'paritydgena tatsarpbandhy arthdntare ajahallakfaj^ 
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word exclusive-non-exclusive implication {jahadajahaU 
iak?ana)} This type of implication is also called bhaga^ 
tyaga-lak^a^S. In the judgment of identity, ‘This"is that 
Devadatta,’ the exclusivc-non-exclusive implication is under¬ 
stood. The meaning of the word ‘ this * is Devadatta quali¬ 
fied by present time, etc., and the sense of the word ‘ that ’ 
is the same Devadatta qualified by past time, etc. In this 
judgment part of the meaning of the words ‘ this ’ and ‘ that,’ 
v/r., Devadatta, is taken and the other part of their meanings, 
v/r., ‘ qualified by present time ’ and ‘ qualified by past time,’ 
is rejected. In construing the sense of the major texts like, 
‘ That thou art ’ and ‘ I am Brahman,’ exclusive-non-exciu- 
sive impUcation is employed. 

Words that have a syntactical unity constitute a sen¬ 
tence.^ How is the meaning of a sentence known? Do the 
words that form a sentence indicate the construed meaning, 
besides their own senses? Or do they present their individual 
meanings alone? The Prabhakaras hold that the words 
convey their own senses as well as the construed meaning of 
the sentence. Their theory is termed anvUabhidhanct-vSda, 
The Bhattas maintain that the words signify their own senses 
alone. The sentence-sense is later on cognized by the con¬ 
struction of the meanings of words. This view is known as 
cbhihitdnvaya^ydda} Words connote their own senses. The 
word ‘ cow ’ is used in such contexts as ‘ Bring the cow,’ 
* Bind the cow,’ etc. While the word ‘ cow ’ is present in 
both these sentences, the words ‘ bring ’ and ‘ bind ’ are in¬ 
constant. Hence, the word ‘ cow’ is not invariably related 
to any other sense than its own. Every word at first signi¬ 
fies its own meaning. Then the meanings of all the words 
in a sentence are put together and the sense of the sentence 

* iaky<rikadeia-paritydgenaikadeie \ 7 Uib jahad-ajahalhksat^£~ 

* KF5, pp. 257,258. 

* Mdfkimeyodaya (77^, pp. 94*98. 

k 
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is construed. First, the senses of words arise from words; 
and then from the senses of words the sentence-sens© 
is construed.^ 

The Prabhakaras object to the abhihitSnvaya-vada of the 
Bhattas. The words of a sentence, even at the very firsts 
cause the cognition of their relation in the sentence. Further* 
it is prolix to interpose, between the sentence and the cogni¬ 
tion of its sense, the meanings of the words and their capa¬ 
cities. The view of the Bhattas disregards these two facts, 
and hence it is defective. What is central in a sentence is 
the verb which is declarative of what is to be accomplished 
(karyd)} All other words in the sentence have syntactical 
connection with the karya. Nothing has meaning if it be 
not related to what is to be accomplished (kSrya). From 
the sentence, “ Bring the cow, with the stick,” there is cog¬ 
nized the syntactical connection of the ‘ cow ’ and ‘ stick * 
with the act of bringing. The act of brining is, no doubt, 
not known from the sentence, ‘ Bind the cow but still, even 
there, the cow is cognized only as related to an act, e.g.^ 
binding. Instead of stating that words originate a know¬ 
ledge of their senses and later from their senses the sentence- 
sense is construed, it is in keeping with parsimony to say that 
words themselves make known their relation. And an 
examination of how the meanings of words are learnt shows 
that all words are related to what is to be accomplished. 

Though in empirical matters, the Advaitins pursue the 
path of the Bha^fas, they are divided among themselves on 
the present question- Eminent preceptors of Advaita like 
Vacaspati and Citsukha advocate the view of the Bhattas. 
But the author of the Vivaram and BharatUirlha in the 

* padebhyab padarthah, padarthebhyc^ sarpsarga Uy abhihiiSnvQyah. 

^ A distioction is made between the kdrya and the kriyd. The reach- 
iog of a place is the karya or what is to be accomplished. The act of walk- 
i 2 ig i$ the kriyd. Kdrya, in PrdbhSkara lerminology. is equivalent to apurva. 
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Vivarana-prameya-sangraha hold that both the views are equal* 
ly valid for the purpose of Advaila. The Vivara^a view 
which is explained by Bharaiitirtha gives a different account 
of the anvitabhidhSna-vSda from that of the Prabhakara. It 
is not necessary, says the Vivarwya-kara (author of Vivarcrna), 
for every word in a sentence to be related to the verb alone. 
Relation may be to an attribute, substance, act, caiisal- 
correlate, etc. In the sentence ‘ Bring the white cow,’ the 
attribute ‘ white ’ is related to the substance which is associated 
with the generality, vfz., cow, the substance is related to the 
causal-correlate, the sense of the case-ending, and again the 
substance as qualified by the sense of the case-ending is 
related to the act, and the act is related to the niyogakarya 
{what is to be accomplished by the injunction). Thus the 
relation of the attribute, etc., with what is to be accomplished 
(kSrya) is not direct. Hence, because of parsimony it must 
be admitted that the word has capacity in respect of its sense 
as associated with the sense of some other word, not neces¬ 
sarily with the sense of the verb. If this be not accepted, 
there is the contingence of the sentence being merely a re¬ 
statement; for, the capacity of words is discerned in those 
senses which are associated with what is to be accomplished 
and which are known by other pramarias, and then the same 
is cognized by the vakya-prarnSna. Hence the sentence must 
surely be a re-statement of what is already known by other 
pramdt:ias. Nor may it be said that the meanings of all 
words are directly related to what is to be accomplished and 
that while the former are subsidiaries (ie^a), the latter is the 
principal ^ between the word-senses and the karya 

the relation of subsidiaries and the principal cannot be 
established. How is the karya the principal? It is not the 
master {svSminji because it is inert. It is not the whole 
{avayavi), because the other word-senses are not its parts or 
members. It is not what is to be achieved (sddhya), for 
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everywhere it is action (kriyaj that is achieved by the causal- 
correlates. It is not what is ultimately to be achieved, since 
the fruit, heaven, etc., is alone what is to be thus achieved. 
Hence, words must be regarded as making known their senses 
as in association with the senses of other words, be they verbs 
or otherwise. If there be capacity only for those words 
which are associated with the kSrya, then, what about the 
word ‘ k&rya ’ which has no other karya to be related to? It 
cannot be said that there is the other karya which is of the 
nature of the stem-sense; for there is not, at first, for the 
stem-sense, the nature of what is to he accomplished. It is 
fallacious to say that all words have capacity only in respect 
of what is to be accomplished. There is knowledge of sense 
even from such statements like ‘ Devadatta went out after 
taking his meal,’ which do not indicate anything that is to 
he accomplished. There is no rule that meanings of words 
are to be learnt only by observing the intermediate elder 
carrying out some commands. Even from the teachings of 
the Ni^hantu and Grammar, learning is possible. Hence, 
without depending on what is to be accomplished, words 
intimate their senses as associated with the senses of other 
words {anySnvitasyarthd). It may be objected that in the 
view of anvits-^bhidhana since the word ‘ cow ’ will be asso¬ 
ciated with such words as ‘ bring,’ ‘ bind,’ etc., and the 
word ‘bring’ will be associated with words like ‘cow,’ 
‘ horse,’ etc., the sense of the sentence, ‘Bring the cow,’ will 
not be definite and distinct. This objection will appear 
pointless, when we lake into account the context in which 
the words appear. In the sentence ‘ Bring the cow,’ the 
word ‘ cow ’ is not related to binding, but only to bringing. 
Similarly the word ‘ bring ’ is associated with the cow and 
not with the horse. Nor may it be said that, since the word 
* co\y ’ means ‘ cow-ness ’ as associated with bringing and the 
word ‘ bring ’ denotes the act of bringing as associated with 
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the cow, there is the contingence of the two words being 
synonyms; for, neither of the words indicates by itself the 
relation to the other. When the word ‘ gam * (cow, accu¬ 
sative singular) is uttered alone, no relation is seen to the 
act of bringing; and the mere word ' anaya' (bring) does 
not relate itself to the cow. It is only from the two 
words together that their reciprocal relation is cognized. 
Hence there is not the said defect. It cannot be maintained 
that the difference in meaning between the two words is 
caused by the one being the earlier and the other the later; 
for, if that were so, there is the contingence of difference in 
meaning between the words * Qhito^i' and ‘ aznyahxta ’ 
both of which signify one who has ceremoniously kindled 
the sacred fire. The fallacy of reciprocal dependence may 
be urged against the anvitabhidhana-yada in this manner: 
when the word ‘ cow * signifies ‘ cow-ness,’ the other word 
indicates ‘ bringing’ which is related to that; and when the 
word ‘ bring ’ denotes ‘ bringing,’ the word cow makes 
known ‘cow-ness’ which is associated therewith; and thus 
there is reciprocal dependence. But there is not this defect. 
At the time of hearing each word, its sense alone is cognized, 
and when the last word is uttered, all the words, which are 
remembered, conjointly make known their own senses, which 
have already been indicated as mutually associated. 

Nor is there confusion of the anviiabhidhana-vSda with 
the view of ahhibitanvaya. In the view of abhihitdnvaya. the 
words cease to function after indicating their senses; and 
then, there is the cognition of the sentence-sense from the 
word-senses. In the anvitabhidhdna-vada, however, words 
themselves make known the sentence-sense. This is the 
distinction.^ 

^ FP5, p. 260. abhihiranraya-vdJe hi paddni paddrlhan abhidhdyc 
'pak^iyante, paddrtkebhyo vakyartha-praUpaliH?. anyUabhidhana-vide /« 
pad&n&tn «va vdkydrtha-pratipSdakalvam hi 
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As thus reinterpreted, the anvitSbkidhSna~vSda serves the 
purpose of the Advaitin in an equal measure with the 
abhihitanvaya-vada of the Bhaltas. Neither of the views comes 
into conflict with the Vcdantic interpretation of Scripture. 
On considerations other than those which were relevant to 
Praka§§tman or Bharafltirtha, we find that the Bha^a view 
is more plausible than the theory of the Prabhakaras, though 
the latter serves to check the tendency to regard words as 
symbols of unrelated, abstract universals, and to indicate 
some truth from the standpoint of the speaker of tiie words. ^ 
A mere jumble of words cannot constitute a sentence. 
Words picked at random and put together do not make sense. 
A sentence is constructed under specific conditions. The 
words that go to form a sentence must stand in mutual need. 
The combination of words must be essential, and not acci¬ 
dental. There must be akanksa (expectancy) among the 
words of a sentence. The mention of the word ‘ cow' makes 
the sense of the word hang in the air as it were, without any 
completion of meaning; similarly, from the isolated word 
‘ bring ’ no full sense is made out. Hence, each of the two 
words stands in need of some other word or words in order 
to convey some complete meaning. It is not enough that 
there are words which seek the aid of other words; there must 
also be available words which satisfy that want or seeking. 
The word ‘ swine' added to the word ‘ cow * cannot make 
sense. Though the word ‘ cow * seeks the co-operation of 
some other word, the word ‘ swine ’ is of no use for the pur¬ 
pose, for it is not capable of satisfying the demands of the 
word ‘ cow ’. Only those words that are capable or compatible 

* D. M. Dana’s Six Ways of Knowing, pp. 289-29^. 

JfiSnaghanapSda in his Tativaiuddhi favours the Vivaratsa view, 
pp. 47-51: Qbhihitdnvaya-pak$e aneka-sakii-kalpond-prosangdi, sangaii- 
grahaifasya ca paddndm anvitdriha-vifyatvdt, vdkydrihasya ca aidbdarva. 
prasafigdi, poddrfha-ndfnadheydpOrvapramd^ihparikalpond-prasadgdt, vdk- 
ydriha-praiipaiud paddnarp anyiidbhidhdyakatve *pi virodhdbhdvdt, apagata- 
nikhilthdo^a'vrdiaTfi anvUabhidhdnam eva nydyarri nydyavido manyante. 
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(j’Ogya) can fulfil the akank^s of other words. The word 
‘ bring/ for example, is adequate to supply the want felt by 
the word ‘ cow Besides these two material conditions, 
3kdnk$d and yogyatS^ there is a formal condition, and that 
is asatti or proximity. There is no use of pronouncing the 
word ‘ cow ’ now, and the word ‘ bring ’ after the lapse of 
an hour. The words that go to make up a sentence must 
be proximate or contiguous in time when they are spoken, 
and in space when they are written. Thus words which 
possess reciprocal expectancy, juxtaposition and competency 
constitute a sentence.^ 

A fourth factor which determines the cognition of the 
sentence-sense is the knowledge of purport or tdiparyajndna. 
The purport of the words which are used in the empirical 
discourse as settled with reference to the context. Though 
the word ‘ saindhava ’ means both salt and horse, when a 
person who is taking his meal says, ‘Bring saindhava' the 
purport of the word is cognized to be salt and not horse. 

The purport of the Vedic words is determined through 
six characteristic marks (^adlihga). Only purportfu! Scrip¬ 
ture is authoritative.^ The marks determinative of purport 
are: the harmony of the initial and concluding passages 
(upakrama-upasamhara\ repetition (abhyasa), novelty (apur- 
yatS), fruitfulness (phala), glorification by eulo^stic passages 
or condemnation by deprecatory passages (arthavdda) and 
intelligibilily in the light of reasoning (upapattf).^ By applying 

* Manameyodaya, p. 99. 

a/rd'kdfikfd ca y^gyatvafji sa/vtidhis cet> iat trayam, 
vdkya-rthd-'vagame $arvaih karariaMna kalpyoif. 

VPS, p- 212- 

anyonydkinkf&'SOMidhi-yi>gyaid'»ynti paddnl vdkyam. 

* Bhdmati (77^0, P- . 

idiparyavatJ hi irvilff praiyak^ad balavoii, no sruilmalram. 

* Sec Introduction to Bhdmati {TPfr)^ p. xiv, 
i^kromeh'pasarphdrdv obhydsa, *^vatd phalam 
orihayado *papanl ca lihga/p Idtparya-ninjaye. 
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these tests, the Advaitin discovers that the entire Scripture 
has the non-dual Brahman for purport. 

Vacaspati regards iabda or verbal testimony as capable 
of generating only mediate knowledge. It is prasankhydm 
or continued meditation, and not iravana, that is the cause 
of the intuitive experience of Brahman. According to the 
Vivarana view, verbal testimony is capable of generating 
immediate as well as mediate knowledge' A bare sentence 
yields only mediate knowledge. But the sentence whose 
purport has been inquired into causes immediate experience. 
When the full purport of the sentence, “ This self is Brah¬ 
man,” is cognized after a thorough inquiry, Brahman 
becomes the content of immediate experience. In the illus¬ 
tration of the ten travellers who counted only nine after 
crossing a ferry, we find that there is the experience of the 
immediate presence of the tenth person, when a trustworthy 
man points to the traveller who forgot to include himself in 
the counting and says, “ You are the tenth.” Similarly, in 
the case of Brahman, there is at first the mediate knowledge 
of its existence from the Scriptural statements like “ Existence 
alone, dear one, was this in the beginning, one only without 
a second,”* etc.; and then, the major texts, “That thou 
art,” * etc., when their purport is known, reveal the imme¬ 
diacy of Brahman. That there is mediate knowledge from 
mere statement and immediate knowledge from the sentence 
whose meaning has been inquired into is illustrated in the 
episode of Bhrgu.* Understanding Brahman, at first, medi¬ 
ately throu^ its characteristic of being the cause of origi¬ 
nation, sustentation and destruction of the world, Bhrgu 
came to have immediate knowledge of Brahman through a 

iPAvil, 58 f- 

I. 

> Chdihy vr, viii, 7. 

* Tait., HI. 
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searching inquiry into the purport of the definition of Brah¬ 
man which his father imparted to him. The story of Indra 
in the Chandogya is a similar instance in point. India, after 
knowing mediately the nature of the self as indicated in the 
text, “ That seif which is devoid of defect, rid of ravaging 
effect of age, free from death and misery,’* etc.,' approached 
his preceptor four times with a view to acquire the intuitive 
experience of the self. The Aitareyopanisad indicates Brah¬ 
man mediately in the passage, “ In the beginning, this was 
the one only self; nothing else existed,'*® etc., and later by 
the method of superimposition and subsequent withdrawal 
(adhyaropa-pavSda) it teaches the intuitive experience of 
Brahman which is of the nature of intelligence. The view 
that the major texts which are but sentences are capable of 
generating immediate knowledge is supported by Sankara in 
his Vdkyavrtti where he declares that the mahd-yakyas are 
for the sake of the establishment of the immediate experience 
of Brahman.® 

Now, it may be argued that logic tells us that from a 
sentence ordy mediate cognition results; that, for example, 
from a statement about heaven only an inferential knowledge 
about heaven is obtained. The argument takes the following 
syllogistic form: the major text generates only mediate know¬ 
ledge since, it is a sentence, like the sentence about heaven. 
But this mode of reasoning is not valid, for the probans is 
inconstant in the case of the tenth man in the parable of the 
travellers. From the statement, “You are the tenth man,'* 
there certainly results immediate knowledge of his being the 
tenth person for the one who lost himself in counting. 
Hence, it is not established that because the major text is a 
sentence, it generates only mediate knowledge. As for the 

Vin,vii, 1. 

1 . 

^Meni Ed., Vol. 15, pp. 30, 31. 
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non-immediacy of tlic knowledge of heaven, it is because 
heaven which is the object of knowledge is itself not imme¬ 
diate. In order that there may be immediate cognition of a 
thing, that thing must be immediate. And since Brahman is 
enunenily immediate, the cognition thereof gained from the 
Scriptural texts may intelligibly be immediate. If on hearing 
the rmha-ySkyas a person does not get an immediate intui¬ 
tion of Brahman, it is not because those vakyas are incapable 
of generating that experience, but because there is the 
obstruction caused by impossibilities and notions of the con¬ 
trary.^ What is called impossibility is the imfitness of the 
mind for one-pointedness which is the cause of a host of 
contemplations of the non-difference of the self from Brah¬ 
man. And notions of the contrary are a host of the residual 
impressions of the superimposition of the body, etc., on the 
self. Hence, although Brahman-knowledge is the result of 
the prarmm of the sacred teaching, being obstructed by such 
mental defects as impossibility and notions of the contrary 
being true, it is in need of tarka or reasoning. Though 
reasoning is not independently an evidence in respect of 
Brahman-knowledge, it is helpful thereto by removing the 
said obstruction. A cause can originate its effect only when 
there is the absence of obstacles. When the obstacles, vfr., 
impossibility and notions of the contrary are removed by 
reasoning, from the Vedantic texts there arises unshakable 
immediate experience of Brahman. 

It is the conviction of the Advaitin that Brahman alone 
is real and that it is made known by verbal testimony. Now, 
is verbal testimony which is the evidence for Brahman real 
or unreal? * If it be real, then as there is a reality which is 
other than Brahman, the latter’s non-duality will be 
destroyed. If it be unreal, then, what is revealed by an unreal 

* VPS, p. 100. 

• SLSy p. 320 (Ed- by Harihara Sastri). 
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evidence should also be unreal. The words of an untrust¬ 
worthy person which are untrue and misleading do not lead 
to the establishment of an empirically real fact. The state¬ 
ments about such sacrificial rites as agnihotra^ which have 
empirical validity, do not yield a fruit which is absolutely 
real. Words can establish a reality which is of the same 
grade as themselves. If the evidence of verbal testimony be 
illusory or unreal, Brahman which is its content cannot 
bereal- 

The Advaitin faces the dilemma by accepting the un¬ 
reality of verbal testimony. There is no rule that an evidence 
establishes only what is of the same grade of reality as itself. 
Even the empirical and the unreal can be practically efficient; 
and there is no un intelligibility whatever in verbal testimony, 
which is empirical, being the cause of establishing the abso¬ 
lutely real Brahman. The VedSntic texts teach Brahman 
by such terms as real/’ and hence, Brahman is real. In 
respect of agnihotra, etc., there is no teaching that they lead 
to a fruit which is real. And so, both the agfiiholra and its 
fruit are empirically, and not absolutely, real. Even if such 
words as '‘real “ be used in connection with the agnihotra, 
etc., the reality of the agnihotra, etc., is sublated by the texts 
of non-duality which arc of greater force. Thus, verbal testi¬ 
mony, though it is less than real, can be the evidence for 
the real Brahman. Even though Brahman be real, reality 
does not result for the validity present In the knowledge 
thereof, since there is not in that knowledge (he attribute of 
being Brahman alone.^ The iliusoriness {mithySiva) of the 
validity present in the knowledge of the real Brahman is 
intelligible, since that knowledge contains also something 
other than Brahman, just as the validity present in the know¬ 
ledge of pot contains something other than pot. The familiar 
example given by the Advaitins to show how the testimony 
* Commeatary on SLS, p. 321 (Ed. by Karib&n Sastri). 
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of Scripture, though it be illusory, can sublate the illusory 
world is that of the dream-cognition of a lion sublating the 
dream experience itself. The roaring of the lion cognized in 
a dream is no doubt illusory; but, nevertheless, it enables 
the dreamer to wake up from his dream. 

To the Advaitin the final court of appeal is the testimony 
of the Vedanta, is superior in validity to the other 

pramanas like perception and inference. In matters that are 
sensuous, however, perception, etc., may validly fimction. 
Even a thousand scriptural injunctions cannot convert a pot 
into a piece of cloth. But in matters that are supersensuous 
sruti is supreme. It is declared to be of greater value than 
the other pramSrmi since it is free from defect. And since 
the scriptural cognition of non-difference arises subsequently 
to the empirical pramanas like perception and inference, it 
serves as the sublater with reference to them. The principle 
of the subsequent sublating the earlier is called the apacche- 
danyaya} This principle is applied wherever there is the 
impossibility of the later arising except as sublating the 
earlier. The later cognition: “This is not silver,’' cannot 
come into being except as contradicting the earlier cognition; 
“ This is silver ”. Where there is no such conflict between 
the earlier and the subsequent cognitions, there the initial 
cognition is predominant, and with the sense of that every¬ 
thing that follows is syntactically united. This principle is 
known as the upakrama-nySya. Pramanas like perception 
are alleged to give us a knowledge of difference. Since the 
scriptural cognition of non-difference * is subsequent to 
them, the Advaitin decides, through the application of the 
appacchedamydyaj that the testimony of Sruti which sublates 
the other pramanas is supreme. 

* SLS, Vol. I, Introduction, p. 25. 

* That noD-diifercnce is the purport of Vedanta is lucidJy set forth by 
Sankara in his commentary oo the samanvayasuira. (Ved. S&., I, I, 4.) 
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There remains an important problem to be discussed 
before we conclude this chapter. If, for the Advaitin, the 
testimony of Scripture be supreme, what is the place of 
reason in his scheme? If reason be but the handmaid of reve¬ 
lation, is not the Vedanta more a traditional theology than 
a rational philosophy? The reasons why the Advaitin regards 
^ruti as final authority in matters of the Spirit we have given 
already. But all texts of Scripture are not equally authorita¬ 
tive, It is only purportful Scripture that is authoritative. 
We have seen above that in order to determine the purport 
of Scripture six marks are laid down. One of these is 
upapatti or intelligibility in the light of reasoning, and it is 
in no way the least important of the six marks. The light 
of reasoning is required even to determine which are the 
initial and which are the concluding passages. And the 
application of the other marks depends on the fixing of the 
initial and the concluding passages. Reason, it is true, is 
valid only in so far as it does not conflict with Scripture; 
but even to judge when reason is in conflict with Scripture 
and when it is not, reason is required. Hence, the alleged 
unphilosophical nature of the VedSnta is only apparent and 
not real. Far from bwng dogmatic and dictatorial, the philo¬ 
sophy of Vedinta is rational and yet in harmony with 
revelation. To quote one of the reputed thinkers of the 
West:^ "The only religion that can have any hold on 
intellectual people is the rationalistic religion of Advaita.” 


I Romaia RoUaad. 



CHAPTER TWO 


TRUTH AND ERROR 
I. Truth Absolute and Relative 

PramStnas are avenues leading to valid knowledge. Valid 
knowledge or pramd is truth; and what is opposed to it> viz., 
false knowledge or apramd, is error. Non-contradiction and 
novelty are usually stated to be the characteristics of truth. 
Anything that is contradicted or sublated cannot be true. 
Novelty, however, is not an invariable trait of truth. But in 
order to exclude memory which is not new knowledge, novelty 
is also included In the nature of truth.^ 

Judged by the test of unsublatability, nothing other than 
knowledge of Brahman can be true. The absolutely real is 
Brahman; and the absolutely true knowledge Is the know¬ 
ledge of Brahman. But so long as that supreme knowledge 
is not gained, we take the world to be real and the know¬ 
ledge thereof to be true. Empirical knowledge is ultimately 
sublated only when there dawns the intuition of Brahman; 
hence it possesses empirical validity. Less valid than the 
knowledge of the empirical world is the truth that pertains 
to such fanciful objects as those of dream, etc. Unmixed 
truth or error is never had in this world. There is a soul 

» VP, p. 15. 

When prajn&iva is subsumed under yathSnhatva, meroory-knowledge 
1 $ said to be yathartha but not pramS. When, however, pramStva 
and yaihSrthafva are taken to be synonymous, memory-ksowiedge is 
also regarded as prama. 
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of goodness in things evil. “ There will be no truth which 
i$ entirely true, just as there will be no error which is totally 
false.” * In the Absolute or Brahman, however, there can be 
no taint of error. ” The Absolute, considered as such, has 
of course no degrees; for it is perfect, and there can be no 
more or less in perfection.” ^ But such predicates hold good 
when applied to the world of appearance. While regarding 
Brahman alone as the absolutely real ijpSramarthika satiS)^ 
the Advaitin concedes to ether, etc., empirical reality, (vydva- 
harika sattd) conditioned by rndyd, and to nacre-silver, etc., 
apparent reality {prdtibMsika sattS) conditioned by nescience.® 
The dreams, however incoherent they may be, are not cognized 
to be unreal so long as they last. Dream-cognition is true in 
its own sphere. Similarly, the experiences of waking life have 
a certain amount of truth which is greater than that of the 
dream-experience. It is only in Brahman and in the knowledge 
thereof that there is the perfection of reality and of truth, 

2. Is Truth Intrinsic or Extrinsic? 

Whether truth* is intrinsic or extrinsic is a disputed 
point. The SfiAkhyas regard both truth and error as in¬ 
trinsic. The Naiyiyikas consider both to be extrinsic. The 
Bauddhas say that error is intrinsic and truth extrinsic. The 
Advaitin’s position, according to which truth alone is intrin¬ 
sic, is quite the antithesis of the view of the Bauddhas.® 

^ F, H, Bradley’s Appearance and Reafi/y, p. 362. 

• F. H. Bradley’s Appearance and RcaUiy, p. 359, 

• VPS, p- 36. 

«Truth is used here u synonymous with validity, and error os syno¬ 
nymous with invalidity. 

» yPS, p. 100. 

SorvadarSanasaAgraha (Ed. by Mm. Vasudev Sastri Abhyankar; Govt. 
Onenta) Series No. 1), p. 279. 

pramd^ivd-'praminalve e¥a<a^ sdnkhydfr sanidSritd^ 
naiydyikdsie paraiaii saugaldScarama/p svaiali 
pratkamani paroia^ prdhuii prdnfdnyarp veda-vddinah 
promdoaiva/jt svaiafi prdhuti paratai c6 'pramd/yitd. 
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The view of the SanJchyas—that both truth and error 
are intrinsic—is based on their theory of cause which is 
known as the satkdrya-ySda or the doctrine that the effect 
is pre*existent in the cause. There is no production of any¬ 
thing de novo. What is called causation is the manifestation 
of what is in a latent condition. The effect exists potentially 
in the cause; and the causal operation (kSraka-vySpdra) 
makes patent what is latent in the cause. It renders that 
manifest (dvirbhuta) which was previously in an unmanifested 
state (tlrohita). This is how the SShkhyas think: ^ that which 
is of itself non-existent, like the horn of a hare, cannot be 
accomplished.* In the view that an effect is generated de 
novo, it is not possible to restrict the capacity to originate a 
particular effect to a particular cause. What restriction is 
there that a pot is produced out of clay alone and not out 
of water, since the non-existence of pot is common both in 
clay and in water? Thus in the view that the effect is non¬ 
existent in the cause, it is impossible to determine the material 
cause of any product. Moreover, of the three kinds of cause, 
the instrumental or efheient cause (nimittakdrapa), the 
material cause (updddna or samavdyi-kdraria) and the non- 
inherent cause (asamavdyi-kdra^), it is difficult to say which 
is the material cause. If it be said that where the effect exists 
there the material cause is to be found, then it amounts to 
the relinquishment of the asatkdrya^vdda. The SShkhyas 
also admit that the effect exists in a subtle form in the cause. 
It may be objected that if the effect is pre-existent in the 
cause, there results futility for causal operation. But it is 
not so. The causal operation has the fruit of manifesting 
what is unmanifest in the cause. The effects, though existent 

* Sucarita Mi^ra*s KSiikS Commentaiy on the MlmStfiga-ihka'Viiriika 
(Trivandrum Sanskrit Series No. XC), Part I, p. 80 f. 
p. 89, Codana-sQtra, 51. 47. 
rumi svato 'sati iaktib kartum anyena iakycte. 
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in their causes, are unmanifest prior to the operation of the 
causal-corielaies. Hence the operation of the causal-correlates 
is fruitful and not futile. If the causal-operation be 
for the sake of manifesting what is unmanifest, what is the 
significance, it may be asked, of such statements as: ‘The 
cause produces the effect,’ ‘ The product originates from the 
cause,’ etc.? Is there no difference, it may be urged, be¬ 
tween the manifestation of a pot by a lamp and the origination 
of a pot by the potter? Manifestation, reply the Sifikhyas, is 
of two kinds. When, in respect of an object whose form is 
not obstructed but whose cognition by a person is obstructed, 
there is the removal of that obstruction, then we have an 
instance of the first kind of manifestation. For a pot en¬ 
shrouded in darkness there is no obstruction in respect of 
its shape. The removal of darkness manifests the pot, but 
it does not give it its shape. The second variety of mani* 
festation is the removal of the obstacle which obstructs the 
form of the object from manifesting itself. In clay, the form 
of pot is obstructed by the form which is natural to clay. 
The removal of the form of ciay which obstructs the form 
of pot from manifesting itself is what is popularly known 
as the production or the originatiort of pot. A change in 
the collocation of atoms in the cause is what is regarded as 
production of the effect,^ Nothing new is added to the cause 
in order to produce an effect. The same atoms that con¬ 
stituted the cause appear in the effect in a different arrange¬ 
ment. The pot is not different from clay except in respect 
of its shape, Hence origination or production is only a 
mode of manifestation.* Another objection may here be 

* Das GupU’s History of Indian Philosophy^ Vol-1, p. 257, 

‘ The Advaitin also subscribes to this view of causation. 

See Isto-siddhi, p. 187. , 

lad eva kCraoant kdryam avyakfarp vyaktaldip gafain, 
/airyadc^ai^u m sld/fi tayor bhedd 'Jvo-mefa-vai. 
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raised against the satkSrya^vddin. ** Is manifestation pre¬ 
existent or not? If it Is pre-existent, there is the futility of 
the causal-operation. If it is not pre-existent, there is the 
abandonment of the saik5rya^\adar The SShkhyas reply, 
by admitting the prior non-existence of manifestation, that 
there is no futility for the causal-operation. As for the other 
conlingence, vir., the abandonment of one's theory, that, he 
says, is common to his opponent also. In the case of the 
manifestation of a pot which is enshrouded in darkness, the 
Naiyfiyika admits that what was non-existent prior to the 
manifestation is the manifestation and not the pot. But if 
he is true to his principles, he must state that even the pot 
is ori^nated like its manifestation. Or, he must accept that 
even the manifestation is pre-existent and not produced 
anew, in which case he will be relinquishing his own position. 
This conlingence being common to both the adversaries, and 
since the other defects which attend on the asatkSrya-vada 
arc remedied in the satkdrya-vdda, the SSAkhya holds that 
his theory is valid. When it is granted that nothing orig¬ 
inates de novoy that every product is pre-existeni in its cause, 
It follows that even validity (truth) and invalidity (error) 
exist by their own right, that they are intrinsic. 

The Sahkhya view is not free from defect.^ What do 
the SIfikhyas mean by stating that both validity and inval¬ 
idity are intrinsic? Do they consider that in one and the same 
individual cognition there enter both validity and invalidity? 
Or, do they make a distinction between them through differ¬ 
ence in the particular cognitions? The first alternative cannot 
bear reasoning, because it is manifest contradiction to say 
that in one and the same individual cognition there are pre¬ 
sent both validity and invalidity. Nor is the second alter¬ 
native possible, for there is nothing to effect the distinction, 
“Ih this cognition there is validity and for this other 
» VFS, p. 100. 
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invalidity.” The nature of being cognition is common to 
both validity and invalidity* and anything else that effects 
distinction is not admitted by those who maintain the intrinsic 
nature of both. 

Unlike the Saokhyas, the Naiyayikas consider both 
validity and invalidity to be extrinsic. The causal aggre¬ 
gate of validity is not the same as the causal aggregate of 
cognition. Cognition is generated by such causal aggregates 
as the senses, probans^ etc. If even validity be generated by 
them, then, all cognitions must be valid, and there can be no 
invalid cognition.* Hence, it must be admitted that the 
origination of validity is effected by something more than the 
causal aggregate which gives rise to cognition.^ Where cog¬ 
nition arises through the senses, probansy etc., which are 
associated with some guna (excellence), there validity is gene¬ 
rated. Where, however, cognition arises through the senses, 
probans, etc., which are devoid of any gum, there invalidity 
results. In the case of valid knowledge from perception, for 
example, what is called the guna is the contact of the senses 
with the major portion of the object. Thus, since in the 
origination of validity, there is the need of a guna over and 
above the causal aggregate responsible for the production of 
cognition, validity is said to be extrinsic. Like validity, even 
invalidity is extrinsic in respect of its origination. An invalid 
cognition is generated by defects {dosa) which are other than 
the causal aggregate of cognition. Hence the origination of 
invalidity is from factors which are external to the causal 
aggregate of cognition. 

' See Udayana's Kuswn&njali, p. 59. 

yadi ca rdvonmdrrd 'dhfnd bher^l, aprama 'pi pramaiva bhavei, asii 
ca Wra jndna'heiuh, onyatha jndnam api sd na sydt. 

p.59. 

pramd JRdna-hetv^tirikla-hetv^dhind, kdryaive saU tad 
apramdvQi. 
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Validity is extrinsic even in respect of its apprehension. 
It is not apprehended by the causal aggregate which causes 
the apprehension of cognition, The apprehension of validity 
results from some cause which is other than that which yields 
the apprehension of cognition and cognitivencss. Through 
means of valid knowledge like perception there results the 
cognition of pot, etc. Through the relation of inherence of 
what is in contact with mind there arises the cognition of 
the cognition of pot, etc. The former cognition takes on 
the form, This is pot’*; and the latter which is known as 
reflective cognition (anuvyavasdya-JfUlna) is of the form, “I 
know this pot **. The reflective cognition manifests the 
original cognition (vyavas3ya-Jfi3na\ the pot which is the 
content of that cognition, and the self which is the locus of 
that cognition. Hence, that cognition whose sphere is the 
triple form (tripuii)y v/r., the cognizer, cognition and the ob¬ 
ject cognized, is called reflective cognition. Mind is the 
instrument of reflective cognition; and the original cognition 
which is the content of that reflective cognition is itself the 
relation of mind with the object. Thus the causal aggregate 
of reflective cognition, which gives rise to the apprehension 
of cognition and cognitivencss, is the contact of mind, etc.; 
and from that there does not arise the apprehension of valid¬ 
ity. Validity, however, is inferred from fruitful activity. 
The cognition of water, for example, is ascertained to be 
valid only when it has resulted in fruitful activity.^ Since 
the causal aggregate which causes the apprehension of valid¬ 
ity is dilferent from the causal aggregate of reflective cogni¬ 
tion, validity is extrinsic. Similarly, the apprehension of 
invalidity is also extrinsic. Invalidity is not apprehended 
merely by the help of the causal aggregate of cognition. 

* See Nllakactha’s Dipik4 on Tarkasangraha, p. 39. 

purwrparuu7/ft Jala-jHSnafji pram/!, saphalo’pravriii-janalairvdi, yan^ 

naivorp lannaivaip, yatha aprarnd. 
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It is only when there is the apprehension of the causal aggre¬ 
gate as associated with defects that the apprehension of 
invalidity results. The superimposition of silver on nacre, 
for example, is recognized to be invalid, not from the causal 
aggregate which has given rise to that perception of nacre- 
silver, but from the apprehension of such defects as similarity, 
etc. Hence the apprehension of invalidity is caused by the 
recognition of something over and above the causal aggre¬ 
gate of cognition, and so it is extrinsic. 

This view of the Naiyayikas is defective. Their theory 
that a cognition is made manifest by the reflective cognition 
will not stand the test of reasoning. There can be no un- 
known-ness in a cognition. To state that the manifestation 
of an object does not require the manifestation of the mani¬ 
festing cognition is absurd. No lamp-light which is itself 
not luminous illumines an object. Nowhere is the manifesta¬ 
tion of an object by an uncognized cognition experienced. 
Cognition can never be the object of cognition. Even for 
the reflective cognition it is not the original cognition that 
is the content What it cognizes is the known-ness (jnatata) 
of the pot, not the cognition of the pot The causal 
aggregate of the apprehension of cognition is not the 
reflective cognition, but it is the activity of the senses, 
etc. And from this causal aggregate itself the origina¬ 
tion and apprehension of validity is possible. Of this, 
later. 

The Ndyayika says that both validity and invalidity are 
«ttrinsic.^ Then, it would have to be stated that the cog¬ 
nition which has barely arisen rests for a while devoid of 
validity or invalidity. But this is not in the scope of what is 
well established in experience. 

The Bauddhas declare that validity is extrinsic and in¬ 
validity intrinsic. Invalidity is natural to cognitions; validity 

> VFS, p. 100. 
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is dependent on extrinsic factors.^ It is a matter of experi¬ 
ence that a cognition as soon as it arises does not give rise 
to flawless activity. So long as there is not the instrumentality 
of the senses, etc., possessing excellence, and so long as there 
is not accord with practical efficiency, there is no va^dtty 
for cognitions. Validity is the fruit of empirical usage; 
hence, by nature there is only invalidity for cognitions; 
validity, however, is other-dependent. 

This is the reasoning for the intrinsic nature of invalidity. 
Invalidity is devoid of a cause, because it is not an entity. 
Whatever is not an entity is devoid of a cause, like the horn 
of a hare. As for what is said that invalidity is generated 
by defects, that is unsound. A non-entity can have no cause. 
The reasoning for the extrinsic nature of validity is this: 
validity has a cause, since it is an existent, like a pot. The 
cause of validity is some gurui or excellence present in the 
cause of cognition. In the case of perception, it is the purity 
present in the senses. It is intelligible that validity is gene¬ 
rated by such excellence, because it is of the nature of an 
existent. Thus, all cognitions when they arise are certainly 
invalid, being of the nature of incertitude. When, however, 
there is the origination of some excellence or accord with 
practical efficiency, then, on the strength of that there is 
generated validity for cognitions. 

The view of the Bauddhas is also unintelligible.* What 
is meant by saying that validity is extrinsic? Is validity ex¬ 
trinsic in respect of its origination or in respect of its 
cognition? The extrinsic nature of validity cannot possibly 
be in respect of its origination; for in the case of the mo¬ 
mentary cognition which arises from causes like the sense of 
sight, continuance till the rise of the attribute of validity is 
impossible. It may be stated that the extrinsic nature of 

^ Commentary on ^loka-vOriika, p. 85 f. 

* VPS, pp. 100,101. 
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validity in respect of origination consists in this, that in a 
cognition, which has arisen from the cause of cognition, 
validity rises subsequently from the excellence present in the 
cause. But it is not sound. Over and above the non-exist¬ 
ence of defect there is nothing as excellence which is alleged 
to be the cause of validity. The non-existence of defect 
which is an obstacle to validity is itself an excellence. Nor 
may it be said that the non-existence of defect is the cause 
of validity, for defect is an obstacle the non-existence of 
which cannot be the cause. An obstacle is that which ob¬ 
structs the originatioa of the effect when the full cause is 
present; and so, the non-existence of defect cannot be the 
cause of anything. Thus, it is impossible to establish that 
validity is extrinsic in respect of origination. Validity is not 
extrinsic even in respect of cognition. What is called validity 
is the capacity of cognition to determine an object.^ The 
Bauddha urges that this capacity is known either through 
the cognition of being originated by an excellence or from 
the cognition of accord with practical efficiency. But neither 
of his alternatives is sound. If it be admitted that the capa¬ 
city of cognition to determine an object is known through 
the cognition of being originated by an excellence, then, even 
when a pot is cognized, so long as there is not apprehended 
the generation of that cognition by an excellence, the capa¬ 
city to determine the pot not being cognized, there is the 
contingence of the non-origination of empirical usage relating 
to the pot. Nor is it possible to say that subsequent to the 
cognition of being generated by an excellence, there is empir¬ 
ical usage; for, even for the cognition of origination by an 
excellence, another cognition is required in order to ascertain 
its own validity, and for this other cogoition there is the need 
of a fourth coition and so on ad infinitum. Thus, there is 
> v?$,p. 101 . 

prdm&^yam ndma jndnasy^ 'rtha-pariccheda-somarikyam. 
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the contingence of infinite regress. This line of argument 
applies equally to the second alternative, namely, that the 
capacity of cognition to determine an object is from the cog¬ 
nition of accord with practical efficiency. There is also the 
contingence of reciprocal dependence as between the ascer¬ 
tainment of validity and the cognition of accord with practical 
efficiency; for, it must be stated that the ascertainment of 
validity is from the cognition of accord with practical effi¬ 
ciency in Che case of a person who is active, and that there is 
activity when there is ascertainment of validity. It is indeed 
legitimate to say that in cases where there is doubt there is 
activity for the sake of ascertainment of validity. But in 
the case of things about which there is no doubt whatever it 
is not proper to maintain that aaivity is for the sake of the 
ascertainment of validity. Therefore, in respect of both 
origination and cognition validity cannot be extrinsic in 
nature. 

The Bauddha asserted that invalidity is natural to cog¬ 
nitions. He argued that it can have no cause because it is a 
non-entity.^ But the probans^ viz., that invalidity is of the 
nature of non-existence, is not established. Iporance, doubt 
and error are what are called invalid cognitions. “ Invalidity 
is divided into three kinds, in respect of illusoriness, ignor¬ 
ance and doubt,” says BhattapSda.* None of these three 
kinds of invalidity is of the nature of non-existence. Hence, 
it is quite intelligible that invalidity has a cause and that it 
is extrinsic. 

The Advaitin’s position is that validity is intrinsic in 
nature and invalidity extrinsic. The intrinsic nature of 
validity consists in the non-requirement of anything other 

* VFS fonDuistes the inference thus: invalidity fs not origin&ted extria- 
sically, since it is of the nature of non-existence of validity, like the prior 
non-existence of validity, p. 102 . 

• ^loka^v&rtika, p- &2. 

aprdmSttyam tridhd bhUtna/p mithy&ivS‘'J^Q-5artUayaib‘ 
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than that which originates or reveals cogrjition.* Invalidity, 
however, is extrinsic in nature, since the origination is by a 
•defect present in the cause of cognition, and the cognition 
of it is by sublation.* 

He who upholds the view that validity is extrinsic in 
nature objects to the final position of the Advaitin thus:^ 
what is the intrinsic nature of validity? The generation of 
validity cannot be from itself, for a thing cannot be its own 
cause. Nor is its generation possible from cognition, since 
cognition which is a quality (of the self) cannot be the 
material cause of its validity. Nor is it possible to say that 
validity is generated from the causal aggregate of cognition. 
Whether validity be regarded as an undefined attribute 
{upSdhi) or as a generality its origination is an im¬ 
possibility. It is thus: on the assumption that validity is 
an undefined attribute, what is called validity is the absolute 
non-existence of the sublation of a cognition which is not 
a case of memory. And for that no origination is possible, 
since it is of the nature of absolute non-existence. Even on 
the assumption that validity is a generality, its generation is 
unintelligible, since generality, which is eternal, cannot be 
generated. Nor may it be said that, being dependent on 

' VPSy p- 102. prSfmSpyasya uipaitau jMptau ca Jhdnoipddaka’jndpa- 
Jcdiinkid-*ru 2 pekfyt va-lakfo^am svatasivam. ydvat-svdiraya-grdhoka-grdh' 
yatya/fi svato-grahyaivam. 

The ^£Ina^lsaka5, with whom the Advairin agrees in this respect, infer 
the intrinsjc nature of validity thus: 

vimatdpramd vijndiia^magrhjanyoivf sati tad‘atirikta‘ 

Janyd na bhavati. apramd:vd-nadHkaro(iatvdt, ghafddi- 
pramdvat. Sarvodarianasa^rafui, p. 2S3. 

» VPS, p. 182. 

aprdmd^yasya tu jndna'kdraijihgcia-dofdd uipatiir bddhdcca 
Jnaptir iii paratastvom, 

8vdirayii-grdhakd-*tirikta-idmagri-grdhya/ varp parato^grdhyatfom, 

* The arguneats that follow are from Qtsukha*s Taitva-pradipikd, 
pp. 115-126. 
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the cognition generated by the causal aggregate of cognition 
is the intrinsic nature of validity; for, in that case there is 
the contingence of intrinsicality even for invalidity which is 
equally the product of the causal aggregate of cognition. It 
may be said that the intrinsic nature of validity consists in 
its being generated by the causal aggregate of cognition alone, 
whereas invalidity is generated by the causal aggregate of 
cognition assisted by defects. But this statement will not 
bear the lest of reasoning. Whether validity be regarded as 
the product of the causal aggregate of cognition which is 
assisted by the non-existence of defect or as the product of 
the cause of cognition which is not assisted by defect, there 
results the contingence of the view that validity is extrinsic 
in nature. In either case it is impossible to deny that in 
respect of validity the non-existence of defect is a cause. 
Nor may it be urged that because the non-existence of defect 
is of the nature of non-existence, it cannot be a cause; for 
that is intelligible even as it is intelligible that the non¬ 
existence of specific cognition of shell as shell is the cause 
of a delusion. 

Not only is there the impossibility of defining the 
intrinsicality of validity. There is no evidence for it. Two 
inferences may be given as evidence for establishing the 
intrinsic nature of validity. (I) Validity is generated by the 
bare cause of cognition, since, while being other than invalid¬ 
ity, it is the attribute of cognition alone, like cognitiveness. 
(2) Validity is generated by the bare cause of cognition, since, 
while being other than invalidity, it exists in a sphere which 
is less than that of cognitiveness, like perceptualness. These 
two inferences are infested by defects. In the first inference, 
the example Is devoid of probandum, since it is not admitted 
that all cognitiveness is not generated by defects over and 
above the cause of cognition. Cognitiveness exists even in 
invalidity which is the product of defects. In the second 
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inference there is inconstancy in respect of incertitude, etc. 
Incertitude is certainly other than invalidity and it exists in 
a sphere which is less than that of cogoitiveness; but at the 
same time it is not generated by the bare cause of cognition. 
Further the example is devoid of the probandum, since for 
him who advocates the extrinsic nature of validity there is 
not established even of perceptualness that it is generated by 
the bare cause of cognition. Thus there is no evidence for 
validity being intrinsic. That validity depends on a cause 
which is other than the cause of cognition is proved on the 
ground that it is a product like pot Thus in respect 
of origination validity is not intrinsic. 

Nor is vahdily intrinsic, says the opponent of Advaita, 
in respect of its cognition. What is called the intrinsic nature 
of validity: is it the apprehension of the validity of the cog¬ 
nition of blue from the cognition of blue itself? Or is it the 
apprehension of that validity from the bare cause of that 
cognition? Not the first, since the cognition of blue cannot 
be a valid means of knowledge in respect of itself. The 
perception which manifests blue is capable of doing that 
because there is sense-contact with blue. But, as for mani¬ 
festing its own validity, it is incapable, because sense-contact 
is impossible with itself. Further, does that perception 
apprehend the validity of cognition alone, or of its fruit also ? 
Not the first: since cognition is inferred from its fruit, it is 
not perceptible; and hence its validity is also imperceptible. 
Nor the second: since the fruit of cognition is self-luminous, 
it cannot be an object of the external senses; and so validity 
which is of the nature of truth inherent therein cannot 
intelligibly be the object of the external senses. Nor does 
the intrinsic nature of validity consist in the cognition of 
validity from the bare cause of cognition. If validity be 
apprehended from the bare cause of cogmtioD, then, 
there is the contingence of the absence of doubt whether in 
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a cognition there is validity or not. And further if it be 
admitted that validity is apprehended from the bare cause 
of cognition, there is the contingence of the apprehension 
of validity even in the cognition of nacre-silver, It may be 
thought that this is a contingence of the acceptable in that 
though validity is apprehended in the nacre-silver, it is later 
on removed through sublation. But in that case, there is 
the contingence of the extrinsic nature of validity, since the 
ascertainment of validity is bound up with the non-existence 
of a sublating cognition. 

There is no evidence for validity being intrinsic in res¬ 
pect of its cognition. It is sought to establish the intrinsic 
nature of validity thus: (1) truth is known of its own accord, 
since its origination is not other-dependent, like cognition; 
(2) similarly, validity is known of its own accord, since, while 
being other than invalidity, it is the attribute of cognition 
alone, like cognitiveness. In the first of these inferences, the 
probans is not established for him who advocates the theory 
that validity is extrinsic, and there is no example also. In 
the second inference, there is inconstancy in the case of the 
attribute of the bare cognition which is self-luminous, accord¬ 
ing to the Prabhakara, and in the case of the attribute which, 
according to the Bhaita, is of the nature of being inferred 
from known-ness. In these cases, though there be the nature 
of being the attribute of bare cognition, there is not the 
character of being apprehended by the bare causal aggregate 
which apprehends cognition. That validity is extrinsic in 
respect of cognition is established by Udayana in his 
NySyakusumShjali through syllo^c reasoning: validity is 
extrinsically known, since at the stage of non-recognition it 
is doubted, like in validity.^ Thus, the doctrine that validity 
* See Udayana’s KuswnaHjaU, P> 7. 

proTmUfyorp panto jHdyate, a/tabhydsa’daidyd/p sdfp^yikotydt, 
aprdmdpyavat, yadi ca svato jRdyeta, kadacid apiprdmdijya’Sarf^yo 
nasydt. 
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is intrinsic is objected to by those who believe in the extrinsic 
nature of validity. 

As against the objections detailed above, the Advaitin 
defends his position by defining what he means by the intrinsic 
nature of validity. While being generated by the cause of 
cognition, not being generated by anything other than that 
is the intrinsic nature of validity.^ The evidence which 
estabhshes the validity of this position is the inference: truth, 
while being generated by the cause of cognition, is not gener¬ 
ated by anything other than that, since it is other than 
invalidity, like cloth, etc.* That the absence of defect is not 
a cause of validity we have seen above; and how the 
view that validity is extrinsic is defective we have observed 
in the refutation of the Naiyayika and the Bauddha theories. 
Invalidity, however, is extrinsic, we have said, since it is 
prompted by defects. Thus the Advaitin’s position is stable 
and safe, that validity is intrinsic and invalidity extrinsic. 

5. Ignorance as the Material Cause of Error 

Aprama or error has its root in nescience or avidya. 
The material cause of error which consists in the reciprocal 
superimposition of two things of unequal reaUty whether in 
respect of their existences (svarupa), relations (samsarga) or 
cognitions (JnSna), is ignorance which is of the nature of an 
existent, beginningless and indeterminable.* The evidence 
for ignorance which is of the nature of an existent is the per¬ 
ceptual experience “ I am ignorant,” etc. This experience 

* TattvQ’prodipikS, p. 122. 

ahuf yijn^nO’SSmagri-Janyciye saty ajanyoid, 
tadnnyata^ pramdyds tat-rvatastvatn Ui 

pramd vijndna’S&nagrl-Janyatw sail ndnyatab, 
jdyate vyatiriktaxvdd dpramdiafi pafddivaf. 

» VPS, p-14. 
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does not relate to non-existence of knowledge, since it is 
experienced immediately as ‘‘ I am happy,” etc., whereas 
non-existence is known through anupalabdhi or non-cogni¬ 
tion.* That ignorance is an existent can be established even 
through the following argument. Any valid cognition must 
be preceded by something other than its antecedent non¬ 
existence, which obscures the content of that cognition, which 
is removed by it and which is present in its own locus, 
because it manifests some object which was not manifest 
already, like the lamp-light which arises for the first time in 
darkness. Just as the lamp-light is preceded by darkness 
which is an existent (in the view of the Advaitin) valid cog¬ 
nition is preceded by ignorance which is of the nature of an 
existent.* The negative particle (naf^ in “ ajMna cannot 
have as its sense either non-existence or the sense of an 
opposite or any other sense, in which case non-existence of 
knowledge, delusive cognition and its residual impression 
would alone be the denotation of “ ajfiSna An analysis 
of the experience of sleep reveals that there is in that experi¬ 
ence ignorance which is not non-existence of knowledge, 
nor delusive cognition, nor its residual impression. Non¬ 
existence is impossible for knowledge which is eternal. The 
true nature of Brahman is non-manifest in sleep. But 
Brahman cannot be non-manifest of its own accord, because 
it is self-luminous. Delusive cognition cannot be the cause 
of its non-manifestation, since there is no delusion in sleep. 
Nor can the residual impression of delusive cognition be the 
cause, for it is not an obstruction to the manifestation of 
the true nature of the self. Hence in sleep there must be 
admitted the experience of ignorance which is of the nature 
'Of an existent. 

* vps.v- 16 . 

•m,p. 17. 

21 . 
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Ignorance is admitted to be bepnningless, for otherwise 
the inquiry into causes will lead to infinite regress. It is 
indeterminable because it bears within itself a contradiction, 
and yet it cannot be characterized as non-existent> As we 
shall see later in this chapter, error which is a produa of 
ignorance is indeterminable (aninacanfya). For an effect 
which is indeterminable there cannot be a real cause. If the 
cause be real, the effect must also be real, and it must be 
known through means of valid knowledge. Hence it must 
be admitted that ignorance is indeterminable.* Thus it is 
established that ignorance which is of the nature of an 
existent, beginningless and indeterminable, is the cause of 
erroneous knowledge which consists in coupling the true 
with the untrue, superimposing the nature and the attributes 
of the one on the other through non-discrimination.* 

Erroneous cognition is knowledge that is sublated by a 
subsequent cognition. In fact, it is no knowledge at all, but 
only a semblance thereof (jnSnSbhdsa). The sting of error 
lies in its passing for right knowledge. Error is that form 
of ignorance which poses, to itself and to others, as indubit¬ 
able knowledge; or that form of false thinking which un¬ 
hesitatingly claims to be true, and in so claiming substantiates 
and completes its falsity.”^ Were error not an appearance 
of knowl^ge it would never be sublated. Since it is remov¬ 
able by right knowledge (jnSnanivarttyaX^ it is necessarily 
an illusory appearance which can be characterized neilher as 
real nor as unreal (sadasad-vilak^ana). 

1 Joachim’s Nature o/TruiK p. 133, “So long as 1 am genuinely in 
error, it is esseniial that I should believe myself to be thinking truly. As 
soon as I recognize that I am in error, I have passed Iwyond error ifself 
and am on the road to truth. This is somewhat paradoxical- ’ 

* Vimuktaimaa’s I^fa-siddhi (Oaekwad's OrienUl Series LXV), p. 48- 

» See Sankara's Adhyasa-bhdfya. 

* Joachim’s Nature Qf7>uth, p-142. 

^This mierpreiadoo of mithydiva is attributed to the author of the 
?ancapdMd-vivaraua^ p. 34- 
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4, Theories of Error 

Delusion aad sublation are explained by the adherents 
of the (Merent schools of Indian thought in different ways. 
The Advaitin’s view of delusion or error is that it is indeter* 
minable {anirvacanlya)\ and this he demonstrates by a criti¬ 
cism of rival theories.* Those theories can be grouped 
under two classes, (i) asat-khySti and (ii) sat-khySti^ Accord¬ 
ing to the theory of asat-khySti which is ; advocated by 
the Midhyamikas, in error there is cognition of the unreal. 
The doctrines that go under the class of sat-hkySti hold that 
in error there is cognition of the real; and they are three: 
(fl) &tma-khy&tU the view of the Vijfiana-vadins who are sub¬ 
jectivists, (b) akhyitU the doctrine of the PrSbhakaras who 
regard all knowledge as true, and (c) anyathd^khydtl, the 
theory of the and others who hold that what is given 

in erroneous knowledge is otherwise than in the mode in 
which it is presented. 


(i) AsahkhySti 

In the view of the Mfidhyamika to whom unreality is 
ultimate, error consists in the cognition of the unreal as real. 
There is no substrate whatever for the delusive cognition as 
for other valid cognitions, and the sublation of that delusion 
is without any limit. Substrate-less delusion is possible as 
in the case of keJort^raka ® and the fata morgana; and limit¬ 
less sublation is also possible as in the case of the statement 

^ There are five theories of error iocludicg the one maintained by the 
AdvaitiD: 

d/ma4:hySfir asahkhy^Ur akbydUft khySiir-anyathd, 
tathd 'nirvacana'khydilr \ty eiat kbyAti-paKcakam. 

• See Ifta'Siddhi, p. 39. 

’ Keio^d'^ka is the appearance of a bright woolly maas when the closed 
eye is pres^ with the finger-tip. 
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of the trustworthy person “ not snake” which sublates the 
delusive cognition of rope as snake.^ 

The statement of sunya-khyati (as asat-khy&ti is other¬ 
wise known), which is stated above as found in the VivaratiO’ 
prameya-sangraha, is elaborated in the I$ta’Siddhi^^ as also is 
its refutation. It is only silver which is nullity {tuccha)y says 
the Madhyamika, that appears in delusion, since its tuccha- 
nature is understood from its sublation in, “ This is not 
silver The sublation makes known the silver which was 
manifest in delusion to be unreal. Were silver real, there 
would be no sublation thereof. And since there is observed 
sublation of the illusory silver, silver must be unreal. Sub¬ 
lation, which as cognition is an intimation of real nature, 
cannot destroy a real thing. Hence, it can sublate only 
what is unreal. When there is the sublating cognition, there 
is neither the appearance nor the existence of silver. On 
the contrary, it appears as not existing. This would be un¬ 
intelligible if silver be regarded as real. Therefore the sub- 
lating cognition makes known only the nullity-nature of 
silver; not otherwise could it be a sublating cognition. If 
it have a real content like the cognition of pot, etc., then it 
would not be a sublating cognition. Hence, in delusion, the 
unreal silver alone appears. 

It may be argued that in delusion and in the sublating 
cognition the tuccha is not cognized, on the ground that 
cognition of the tuccha is an impossibility. The Sunyavadin 
replies that, if the delusion and the sublating cognition make 
known what is real, there would be no delusion because of the 
impossibility of the sublater and what is sublated. If delusion 
be the cognition of the real, then, it cannot be sublated 

i VPS,p.A\. 

*pp. 154-160. 

*2btd.t p. 154. tuccharji eva rQpyam bkdti, rasyj nedaip rajaiam iff 
badhdl tucchatA ''^agam&u 
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whether by a cognition of the real or by a cognition of 
the unreal. And if the sublating cognition be a cognition of 
the real, then, it can sublate neither a cognition of the real 
nor a cognition of the unreal. Thus, the relation of sublater 
and sublated as between cognitions of the real being made 
impossible, there is the contingence of the cognition of silver 
being not a delusion. Since this is not a contingence of the 
acceptable, it must be admitted that delusion consists in the 
cognition of the unreal as of the nature of the real and that 
sublation makes known its unreality. 

It may be said that since the tuccha^ because it is non* 
existent, is not cognized even in respect of its existence, it 
cannot be cognized as of the nature of the real. But this 
statement is contradicted by the sublating cognition which 
makes known the ruccAtJ-nalure of silver, as also by the cog¬ 
nition of luccha. The cognition in the form “ This is not 
silver does make known the /ucc^a-ness of silver. Nor 
may it be said that the sublating cognition, if it be the cogni¬ 
tion of non-existence, cannot be the sublater of a perceptual 
delusion; for what is called the perceptual delusion is none 
the less a delusion. On the assumption that the delusion is 
a case of perception, it is urged that cognition of non¬ 
existence wWch is weaker cannot sublate it. But even if it 
were perception, another perception could not be the sub¬ 
later, being only of equal strength. Further, it was pointed out 
above that a cognition, whose content is an existent, could 
not be a sublater; and so, how could perception, whose con¬ 
tent is an existent, sublate the earlier cognition of silver. Nor 
may it be said that because of conflict, the later perception 
is a sublater; for there can be no conflict as between 
cognitions of existents either with different contents or with 
an identical content. Even the mdya-vadin who admits the 
non-existence of the reality of silver should recognize sub¬ 
lation as the evidence therefor. Otherwise, the reality of 
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silver would remain unsublated. Hence it must be accepted 
that the iuccha-ntti of silver is made known by the sublating 
cognition. Further, it is a contradiction to say that the tuccha 
does not appear; for if the tuccha does not appear, it is not 
even possible to say that the tuccha does not appear, which 
statement would be on a par with the absurd assertion, “ My 
mother is barren The very word “ tuccha'* in the sentence, 
“ The tuccha does not appear,’' presumptively implies the 
cognizedness of the tuccha, and hence contradicts the validity 
of the statement. Even if the cognition of tuccha be regarded 
as delusive, as is done by the tnayd'vSdiriy the denial of the 
cognition of tuccha does not stand to reason, for the cogni¬ 
tion of tuccha should, then, be recognized in the delusion of 
tuccha, as of silver in the delusion of silver. Hence, since 
the cognition of what is unreal is intelligible, it is not correct 
to say that the unreal cannot be cognized. It may be urged 
that it is the cognition of the real nacre that sublates the de¬ 
lusion and not the cognition of the unreal; but since even the 
Advaitin recognizes the cognition of the non-existence of 
silver in saying that that silver does not exist anywhere, sub- 
latership legitimately belongs to that cognition alone, because 
of being well known. The Advaitin holds that silver, etc,, 
which are the content of delusion, are products of ignorance. 
But, since ignorance is the absence of knowledge, the pro¬ 
duct thereof can only be non-existence, and not the indeter¬ 
minable; for, according to the Advaita theory of causation, 
what is generated by the unreal cannot be other than unreal, 
if the unreal could generate anything at all. Another im¬ 
portant argument urged by the Madhyamika is based on the 
law of excluded middle. The counter-correlate of the real is 
the unreal, and there is no middle ground between the two. 
When the sublating cognition reveals the unreality of silver, 
there is no doubt in the form: “Is silver indeterminable? Or 
is it unreal? “ And people determine without any doubt that 
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it is certainly unreal The crux of the SQnya-vSdin’s argu¬ 
ment is this: the silver that appears in delusion is unreal, 
since it is sublated and sublation is not possible of what is 
real.^ This is what is meant by the statement of asat^khySii in 
the Vivarana-prameya-sangraha that delusion is substratelcss. 

The Madhyamika view comes in for a thorough logical 
criticism in the f^fa-siddhi. We shall here summarize the 
main argument of that great work so that what is declared 
in the Vivorana-prameya-sa^graha, that substrate-less delu¬ 
sion and limitless sublation axe impossible,® may become 
intelligible. VimuktStman begins by stating that without 
the postulation of an indeterminable mdyS^ cognition of the 
unreal cannot be established. Without granting the .existence 
of mdyS which is indeterminable, the ‘ asat * will not be 
established, much less its cognition. What is this which is 
called ' asat* Does it exist as different from the real? Or 
does it not? If it does exist, then, there is no rwee/w-ness for 
it, even because of its existence. If it does not, then, there 
can be no cognilioa thereof. Hence it must be admitted 
that what is called ' asat * is md>'d*geQerated and indetermin¬ 
able.® The concept of ‘ asat ' as meaning nullity i$ impossi¬ 
ble. The * asat * must either be real or other than real. If 
it be real, then, it is not unreal; and if it be other than real, 
even then, there must be reality for it as for another real. 
Thus the * asat * is non-established.^ 

That the ‘ asat * is not tuccka may be proved even on 
the principles of the asad-vJdin. According to him, even 

‘ [ffa-sldShl, p. 39. bddhdyogdd asat safatf. 

Error is Thinking the thing which is not. False thinking is the 
thinking of nothing. But this sounds like not thinking. And if we are 
to put it. we must certainly agree with Plato that the men who judges wise¬ 
ly. undoubtedly thinks, and thinks socnetbing.”—Joachim’s Na/urt of 
Truth, p. 127. 

’ Jfia-siddhl, p. 161, 

* IM, p. 167. 
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silver cannot appear in delusion, because it is non*silver. 
Hence, non-silver alone appears as silver. In the same way, 
it must be admitted that the atuccha (i.e.y what is not nullity) 
alone appears in delusion as tuccha. If the tuccha should 
appear in delusion, there should be recognized tuccha-ue^ 
for that too, as for silver; and this will lead to infinite 
regress.^ That the ‘ asat ’ is not tuccha is evident even be¬ 
cause it is expressed by a word. If it be expressible by a 
word, then, it should be different from that word and aiuccha, 
as otherwise there could not be between them the relation 
of the expressed and the expression.® The view of the vaiyO- 
karam (Grammarian) that the word is itself the expressed is 
incorrect; for both expressiveness and expressedness cannot 
belong to one and the same thing. The expression and the 
expressed, sound and object, must be posited only as reci¬ 
procally different; otherwise the empirical usage of words as 
denoting things would be impossible. There being no non- 
difference between word and object, what is expressed by 
the word ‘ asat * must be different from that word, and hence, 
also real. If the ‘ asat' be non-existent, there can be no 
expression thereof; if it be word-denoted, it cannot be a void. 
Since the void is what is non-cognized, there can be no 
apprehension of the relation of sound therewith. There can 
be no cognition of the void because of its non-existence; 
and what is non-existent and non-cognized cannot be ex¬ 
pressed by a word.^ 

Here, a possible objection may be raised: “ Expressing 
the void even by that word, how is it possible to declare that 
it is not expressed? Even for condemning a thing there must 
be assumed its existence. Therefore, even by him who con- 
•derans the void, there should be admitted its cognlzabtlity 

* p. 163. 

* Ibid., p. 169- 

* Ibid., p. 176. 
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and denolability by a name.” The Advaitin’s reply to thia 
objection is that what he means by such words as ‘ asat ’ and 
‘ iunya * is not the void. Those words are resorted to only 
as established by mSya, as indeterminable. Further, in 
order that a thing may be criticized, it is not necessary that 
it must be real. Condemnation is possible only of what is 
established by delusion, not of what is established by a means 
of valid knowledge, nor of what is non«established, because 
of the impossibility and futility of such criticism. In con¬ 
demning the iSnya-vdda, however, the words ‘ asat* * void,* 
etc., are used by the Advaitin as denoting the tuccha too. 
But this is only for the purpose of refuting /«ccAa-ness 
recognized by the ^nya~v3dln. Hence, there is not the 
contingence of admitting either the cognizedness or the 
expressed ness of the void.^ 

If the void should be regarded as cognized through a 
cognition, then, it must be either real or indeterminable. It 
cannot be the cognition Itself, for cognition cannot be the 
object of cognition. If the cognition be cognized by the 
cognized cognition, there is self-dependence. And if it be 
cognized by some other uncognized cognition, there is inhnite 
regress. There should bo some dhtttbana or basis for cog¬ 
nition. This basis cannot be cognition itself, for, if the sub¬ 
sequent cognition be based on the antecedent cognition, 
since that antecedent too would require another antecedent 
to rest upon, it would have to be admitted that no cognition 
that has arisen perishes. Were cognition to perish, there 
would be no cognition at all. The void cannot be the basis 
of cognition; for that which is the basis of anything 
should either be real or indeterminable, and not non¬ 
existence. 

Thus, the existence of the void, even because of void- 
ness, is non-estabhshed; need it then be said that the 
j J^fa-siddhu pp. 162, 163,177. 
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cognition of tlie void either In its nature or as of the nature 
of the real is an impossibility ? 

The iunya-vadin thinks that error consists in the cogni¬ 
tion of the void as of the form of the real silver. But the 
silver-nature which appears for the void can neither be from 
itself nor from another. If the silver-nature be natural to 
the void, then, the silver-cognition would not be false and 
no subsequent cognition would sublate it. If the silver- 
nature be adventitious to the void, then, it would have 
to be admitted that the silver present elsewhere appears 
adventitiously in the void. If the cognition of the real in 
relation to the void be acceptable to the iunya-yddin, why 
should he not accept the cognition of the real in relation to 
nacre alone? When it has been shown that the cognition of 
the void as of the nature of silver is unintelligible, it is needless 
to demonstrate how the origination of the void in the form 
of silver is impossible. There can be no origination for 
the void which is partless. And if the void had parts, 
there would be for it non-eternality and non-voidness as 
for a pot. 

The crux of the argument is that cognition of non-exist¬ 
ence is an impossibility. Of the non-existent, since its very 
nature is not established, there is no cognition whether in 
its own nature or in the nature of the existent.^ There can 
be no cognition without a substrate. The ^unya~vddin quoted 
the cognition of the keson^raka and the appearance of the 
fata morgana as examples of substrateless cognition.^ But 
he is wrong in his citation. The rays of light are the sub¬ 
strate of the keioj?4raka\ and ether is the substrate of the 
fata morgana. The nerve of the Madhyamika’s argument is 
based on the fact of sublation. He regards the sublation as 
having no limit. But he fails to sec that there can be no bare 

‘ /ffa-slddhi, p. 185. 

>m,p. 41. 
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negation. AU negation is significant negation. The sublation 
in the form “not snake” culminates in the cognition 
“ but a rope Subsequent to sublation, there is, of course, 
unreality for the superimposed snake; but prior to that there 
must be admitted, even by the iunya-vMn^ the presentation 
of an illusory object on a real substrate. 

The sQtkhySU-vadms, who are dissatisfied with the view 
of error as the cognition of the unreal as of the nature of the 
real, base their theories on the positive import of delusive 
cognition. Of the unreal there can be no cognition.' In 
delusion, however, there is the cognition of the content, e.g., 
silver, Hence silver must be real. 

{a) Atma-khydti 

Atma-khydti (self-apprehension), the first mode of sat* 
■khyati we shall examine, is held by the VijftSna-vSdins ac¬ 
cording to whom reality consists in a series of momentary 
cognitions, particular perishing psychical presentations. There 
is no difference whatever between an object and the cognition 
thereof. There is no reality over and above cognitions. Esse 
est per dpi. Because of the invariability of the simultaneous 
presentation of blue and its cognition, say the Vijnlna-vadins, 
there is non-difference between the two.* If blue were 
different from the cognition of blue, then it would not be 
manifest in the cognition. Or, if it be said that it is mani¬ 
fest in the cognition, then, what restriction is there that all 
things should not be manifest in a single cognition? It may 
be said that In the experience “ I know this ” the cognizer, 
the object and the cognition are experienced as of distinct 

* Ifia^siddhl, p. 39, asatab khydty ayogat sot. 

• VPSt p. 75, sahopalarjtbha^niyamad abhedo nf/n-rad^hiyoh. 

BhSntat!, p. $44. yad y«na saha niyoiO’SahopahrpbhafUirjt tat Sato 
na bhidyate. 
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natures and as reciprocally related. But that is not intelli¬ 
gible, for, how can there be relation among the momentary? 
Therefore it should be assumed that first three separate cog¬ 
nitions ‘ I,’ ‘ this * and ‘ know ’ associated with the respective 
forms arise. Thence from the third cognition coloured by 
the vOsands (residual impressions) called the first and the 
second cognitions, there is generated another cognition which 
is of a nature similar to the third cognition and is associated 
with the three forms. And thus, it must be admitted that 
the momentary cognitions alone are objects. That cognition 
is momentary is established by perception. Just as the cog¬ 
nition of blue makes known also the exclusion of other 
colours, similarly, the cognition which appears as present 
intimates also its non-relation to the times past and future. 
Thus the Vijnana-vadin reduces what appears to the man-in- 
the-street as the block tmiverse into a series of momentary 
cognitions. 

The Yijnana-vSdin's theory of error is roolcd in his sub¬ 
jectivistic metaphysics. TTie silver which appears in delusion 
is real, he admits; * but it is real not as existing outside in 
space, but as a mode of the mind. Enor consists in regard¬ 
ing what is mental as material. When cognitions are mis¬ 
taken to be facts in the external world, error results. What 
is negated by the sublating cognition “ This is not silver ” is 
not silver but only its externality. When delusion and sub- 
lation are intelligible by the sublation of externality alone, 
it is prolix to assume the sublation of silver also; and pro¬ 
lixity of assumptions is a serious fallacy. To avoid this 
defect it may be said that silver alone is sublated, not its 
externality. But this is absurd on the very face of it; for, 
when the substrate is sublated, its attribute, viz., externality, 
cannot remain unsublaled; and hence there is the contingence 
the sublation of both. In this manner, the Vijnana-vadin 
^ {^{a-si^dhi, pp. 40,41. 
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maintains that externality alone is sublated, not silver. The 
real nature of silver, however, is cognition and that too is a 
product of vdsan^. 

Postponing the criticism of the metaphysical theory of 
the VijHSna-yddin to a later stage, we shall here consider 
critically his doctrine of error alone. The Saugata divides 
the world of reality into two categories, the intellect {citta) 
and its products (caitya), and regards them as originating 
in dependence on four kinds of causes: the auxiliary causes 
(sahakSri-pratyaya) like light, etc., the adhipatUpratyaya such 
as the sense of sight, etc., the immediately antecedent cause 
{samanantara-pratyaya) which is the prior cognition and the 
substrate cause {dlamb(mQ-pratyaya\ viz., the external Ihing.^ 
Of these four kinds of causes none wil! explain the origina¬ 
tion of cognition in the form of silver which is fundamental 
to the position of the Vijfiana-vfidin.* Since an auxiliary 
cause like light is responsible for clearness alone, it cannot 
originate the form of silver. Nor is the rise of the form of 
silver possible from the sense of sight, etc., called the adhipaU- 
pratyaya, since that is the cause only of the restriction of the 
content to a particular cause as visible, audible, etc. If a 
thing is apprehended through the sense of sight, we do not 
regard that thing as the product of the sense of sight. The 
sense of sight characterizes that object as a visible thing, 
and does not generate it. What is called the immediately 
antecedent cause {samanantara-pratyaya) which is the prior 
cognition cannot originate the form of silver; for immediately 
antecedent to the rise of the delusion of silver there might, 
have been the cognition of some object, say, a pot, which 
belongs to quite a different class and which cannot possibly 
be the cause of the origination of silver. Nor is the rise of’ 
the form of silver possible from the external thing called the 

* VPS, p- 34. 

* Who belongs to one of the four main Saugata schools. 
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substrate cause (aJambana-pratyayaX since the Vijnana-vadin 
does not acknowledge any extra-mental object. When cor¬ 
nered thus, the VijnSna-vadiTi tries to escape by stating that 
cognition comes to have the form of silver because of the 
capacity of samskara or vdsanS. But the acceptance of this 
statement falsifies his own position, The samskdra which is 
alleged to be the cause of the form of silver must either be 
permanent or momentary. If it be permanent, there is the 
abandonment of the doctrine that everything is momentary. 
If it be momentary, there is relinquishment of the view that 
there exist cognitions alone. 

The Vijnana-vidin may restate his position thus: in the 
beginninglcssly established stream of cognition there occurs 
at some time or other the cognition of silver. This cogni¬ 
tion itself serves as the sarpskdra which brings about later 
on the delusive cognition of silver. No doubt the two cog¬ 
nitions are separated by many other cognitions of a different 
class; but still that is intelligible even as paddy yielding paddy 
after a long time. TTius the silver which appears in delusion 
is brought about by b^nningless vdsand. Being real as a 
form of cognition alone, it delusively appears as if outside. 

Even the above re-statement does not make the position 
of the Vijn|na-vadin clear. Is the silver which appears in 
delusion originated or not? If it be not originated, it cannot 
be of the nature of cognition which is originated. If it be 
generated like the silver of ordinary experience, even then 
an external thing cannot generate it, since the Vijnana-vadin 
does not accept an extra-mental reality. Nor can the origi¬ 
nation of the illusory silver be from pure cognition which is 
of the form of release. If it be said that the origination of 
silver is from cognition generated by a defective cause, even 
then, does the generating cognition apprehend the silver, or 
is the apprehension of silver by another cognition? The 
generating cognition cannot apprehend the form of silver. 
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for, since llie generator and the generated which are mo¬ 
mentary belong to different times, there is the contingence 
of the non-existence of immediate cognition of silver. Even 
if the form of silver be apprehended by some other cognition, 
that cognition cannot be one not generated by a defective 
cause, because of undue extension. Nor may that cognition 
be one generated by a defective cause; for, if It be generated 
by silver, then silver, which is proved to be practically effi¬ 
cient in so far as it is the generator of cognition, must be 
acknowledged to be real and external; and if it be not gener¬ 
ated by silver, then silver cannot be its content, since it is 
admitted that the content is the cause which contributes the 
form to the cognition. Thus in the view of Stma-khydii, 
even silver would not appear. 

When it is proved that in the view of dtma-khydti even 
the cognition of silver is unintelligible, it is not necessary 
to demonstrate how the silver cannot appear as if outside. 
The statement that the silver which appears in delusion is 
not external conflicts with the cognition of silver as external.^ 
If there could be the cognition of externality in what is non- 
external, then, there is the possibility of the cognition of 
intellect in what is non-intellect. But such an admission would 
be cutting at the very root of the VijflSna-vfida according to 
which there is no real other than the intellect or its product. 

Delusion and sublation are unintelligible in the view of 
dtma-khydii.^ The silver which is the content of delusion 
is said to be of the nature of cognition. Now, by what is 
that cognition known? It cannot be apprehended by itself, 
for one and the same cognition cannot be the apprehended 
as well as the apprehender. Nor can it be the content of 
another cognition, for both the cognitions are on a par and 
momentary. As between two momentary cognitions which 

^ Uia-iiddhi, p. 41. 

*Ibfd.,pp. 113-115. 
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are not simultaneous there cannot be the relation of the 
apprehended and the apprehender. Further, if a cognition be 
the content of another cognition, there would result noo- 
self-manifestness for all cognitions. And if cognition be 
self-manifest, it cannot be the content either of itself or of 
another cognition. Hence the delusive cognition of silver is 
an impossibility on the theory that the silver is of the nature 
of cognition. The sublalion of silver is also unintelligible 
on the subjectivist assumption. The silver-form of the cog¬ 
nition and the externality are asserted to be self-cognized. 
Now, are these the only forms of cognition? Or are there 
other forms too? If they alone constitute the forms of cog¬ 
nition, and if they be illusory, then, there can be no valid 
cognition at all. If there be some other forms of cognition 
which are non-illusory, then, even like them, the cognition- 
fonns of silver and externality may also be non-illusory. 
Therefore, all cognitions whatsoever should be illusory, or 
all of them non-illusory. In either case there can be no 
sublation. Admitting that there is an illusory form of cog¬ 
nition, is it self-cognized or other<ognized? If it be self- 
cognized, it cannot be illusory, since it is apprehended as it 
is. If it be other-cognized, there is the abandonment of the 
theory of self-apprehension as well as the contingence of it 
not being the form of cognition. And for a single cognition 
contradictory natures—self-cognizedness and non-self-cog- 
nizedncss—are not possible. In this manner, the doctrine of 
Qtma-khyati leads to a blind alley, and instead of explaining 
delusion and sublation it makes them unintelligible. 

(b) Akhydii 

The theory of akhydti (non-apprehension) ^ is advocated 
by the Prabhakaras according to whom there is no invalid 
* Stt VPS, p. 26 f.; Ista-sidOti, pp. 41. 42. 
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cognition.^ A cognition may be less tlian true, but it can 
never be untrue. Hence, in this view of the nature of cog¬ 
nitions, which is quite the antithesis of the theory held by 
the MSdhyamikas, there is no room for logical error. The 
Prabhakara recognizes only a two-fold classification of cog¬ 
nition into valid cognition and memory. He does not ac¬ 
knowledge delusive cognition as a third class. Instead of 
regarding delusion as a single cognition, he considers it to 
be a composite of two cognitions. In the case of “ This is 
silver,*' the “ this ” is perceptually cognized and the silver 
is remembered. The cognition of the “ this " is perceptual, 
because there is sense-contact with what is in front. The 
cognition of the silver, however, is a memory being generated 
by a sense-impression called up by similarity, etc. Neither 
of these cognitions is untrue. But because of a defect in 
the instrument, the conceit of memory-ness is lost and the 
two cognitions and their respective contents are not discri¬ 
minated. There is the non-apprehension of their non-relation 
{asafpsargd-graha), and consequently, what is usually called 
error results.* The element of untruth lies in the empirical 
usage of the “ this and “ silver” as being appositional, and 
not in the cognitions themselves. Truth and error depend 
on practical efficiency. What is useful is true. From the 
point of view of cognitions there is no error at all. This is 
in keeping with the Mimaipsaka doctrine of the self-validity 
of knowledge- The validity of a cognition cannot be doubt¬ 
ed. Hence, non-discrimination (aviveka) alone is the cause 
of error. Because of the loss of the conceit of memory, 
through such defects as desire present in the agent, the that- 
element does not figure in the memory of silver. Similarly, 
through those same defects, the nacre-ness of what is in front 

^ yaihdrthaTp sarvO’ViJfUruim, 

* TC, p- 475. tvam svarupato vifayaiaJ ci *gr^ita-bfu4o/pJfidna’dvayam 
eva visarp^hpravpH'fieiulf. 
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is not perceived. The peculiarities of the “ this such as its 
having a dark exterior, etc., are obscured. And thus there 
results non-disciijnination as between apprehension and 
memory. As a consequence of such non-apprehension of 
non-relation as between the ‘ this * and ‘ silver,* he who 
seeks silver comes to be active in respect of what is in front. 
The sublation “ This is not silver,” which results from the 
discrimination of nacre from silver, destroys non-appre¬ 
hension of non-relation and removes wrong empirical 
usage. 

In the view of akhyStU delusion and sublation cannot 
intelligibly be explained.^ The akhyaii-vadin regards the 
silver which is presented in delusion as the remembered. 
But just as in the case of the cognition of real silver, 
the illusory silver is presented as existing in front. The 
delusive cognition is in no way inferior to the cases of right 
cognition. Nor may it be said that the non-existence of 
silver in front made known by the sublating cognition makes 
the delusive cognition inferior; for the sublating cognition 
negates only the silver known to the world as real, and not 
the illusory silver which appeared in the delusion. The 
Prabhakara considers delusion to be a composite of two 
cognitions. But just as in the case of right cognition, in 
delusion also the general and the particular are immediately 
presented as in reciprocal relation. Even of the delusive 
cognition the content is a ‘ tbis-what ’; and hence the char- 
acterization of delusion as a succession of two cognitions 
mistaken for one is not sound. If delusion consists of two 
cognitions, the activity to which it prompts cannot be ex¬ 
plained. Further, since, in the view of the Prabhakara, 
samyit is self-revealing, the cognitions, if they be two, must 
be recognized as two, in which case there would be no 
delusion at all 
^ VPS, pp. 26-33. 
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The Prabhakara identifies the true with the practically 
efficient. Since the silver seen in delusion gives rise to activ¬ 
ity which is not fruitful, the cognition of that silver is decided 
to be not valid. But practical efficiency is not the criterion 
of truth. The Pragmatist who regards truth as “ a class-name 
for all sorts of definite working-values in experience,” ^ fails 
to see the distinction between the saying, “ It is useful be¬ 
cause it is true,” and the assertion, “ It is true because it is 
useful What is true may be useful, but it does not 
follow that what is useful must be true. The fruit of a 
pramQna is ascertainment of the object, not practical 
efficiency.® 

Further, the PrSbhfikara, who does not accept the cate¬ 
gory of non-existence, cannot validly maintain the view of 
akhydti. What does he mean by non-apprehension or 
akhydtn * Non-apprehension cannot be mere absence of 
cognition; for, if that were so, there should be delusion only 
in sleep where there is non-existence of cognition, and not 
in waking and dreaming. Nor can non-apprehension be a 
cognition which prompts a man, who wants one thing, to 
activity in respect of another; for it is possible that a person 
who sees nacre-silver in front is not active in respect thereof 
either because of quick sublation or because of laziness. In 
such a case, since there is no activity for the man who seeks 
one thing in respect of another, it would have to be said that 
his cognition of nacrc-silver is not a delusion. Nor can non¬ 
apprehension mean the cognition of many undiscriminated 
things. The PrabhSkara holds that non-discriminadon is 
non-apprehension of non-relation, that delusion is the result 


' W. Xames: Pragmatism, p. 68. 

’ JM, p. 204: You can say of it then either that " it is useful because 
it is true or that ” it is true because ft is useful 

* JflthsiddM, p. 45. 

* yps, p. 28 . 
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of not cognizing ‘ this * and ‘ silver ’ to be non-related. But 
non-apprehension of non-relation cannot be as between 
apprehension and memory. In the cognition “ I am a man ” 
which is a delusion»there is non-apprehension of non-relation 
as between two apprehensions, and not as between appre¬ 
hension and memory. Nor can non-apprehension of non- 
relation be as between any two whatsoever. In such cogni¬ 
tions as, “ The cow is a khan^a (one with broken horns), 
“ The doth is white,'* etc., there is non-apprehension of 
non-relation, but they are not delusions. Nor can non- 
apprehension of non-relation be as between two devoid of 
the cognition of relation, because of the same defect. There¬ 
fore, it makes the position of the akhyati-vadin no belter by 
defining non-discriminalion as non-apprehension of non- 
relation, 

Nor is it possible to determine what the conceit of re¬ 
membrance is, because of the loss of which delusion is said 
to be caused. The conceit of remembrance cannot be memory 
itself; for in that case, since in delusion memory itself 
would be lost, there is the contingence of the non-existence 
of the cognition of silver. Nor can the conceit of remem¬ 
brance be something other than memory; for it would have 
to be said that when something other than memory is lost, 
there is non-discriminated-ness for memory; and thus there 
is the contingence of the absence of a common locus. Nor 
is the conceit of remembrance an attribute present in 
memory; for no such attribute is cognized. Nor is it the 
apprehension of a thing as qualified by prior experience; for 
in the case of a delusive recognition, “ This is that Devadatla,” 
while there is the apprehension of relation to prior experi¬ 
ence, there is seen non-discrimination even without the loss 
of that apprehension. Nor is the conceit of remembrance 
some particular memory present in itself; for without such 
external adjuncts as the cause and content, nowhere is a 
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distinction among cognitions observed. The conceit of 
memory is neither a particularity which is the cause of the 
object of knowledge as distinguished from the sphere of prior 
experience nor being the generator of a different fruit; for 
in memory there is no object of knowledge and fruit over 
and above those that are present in experience. Nor is the 
conceit of remembrance the experience “ I remember for, 
if elsewhere discriminatedness is established for the experience 
“ 1 remember,’' it is possible in the case of delusion to say 
that there is no discrimination because of the loss somehow 
of that experience. But that itself is not established. Thus 
the conceit of remembrance, which is to be lost, is difhcult 
to explain. 

The presentation of silver as existing in front is said to 
be eHected by non-discrimination. But non'discrimination 
is not the cause in respect of delusion. The non-discrimina¬ 
tion cannot be between two things apprehended; for in the 
dream-state, which is a delusion, nothing other than the self 
is apprehended. Since there do not exist two apprehended 
things, there is the contingence of the dream-experience being 
not a delusion. Nor can the non-disedmination be between 
the apprehended and the remembered; for in dream, when 
there is non-discrimination of the remembered blue, etc., 
from the apprehended self, there is the contingence of the 
presentation of the dream cognition in the form "lam blue,’" 
etc. Nor can the non-dbcriminatlon be between the re¬ 
membered; for, then, everything would be presented only as 
mediate and not as immediate in delusion. Since the conceit 
of remembrance which is to be lost in order that there may 
be non-discrimination is not determined, and since non-dis¬ 
crimination itself is not proved either as between apprehen¬ 
sion and memory or as between the apprehended and the 
remembered, the theory of akhyati or non-apprehension 
stands condemned. 
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(c) Anyath&khySii 

The Bhattas in particular urge the theory of error known 
as anyatks-khydti according to which delusion is apprehen¬ 
sion otherwise. Otherwiseness implies change. In delusion, 
is there a change in the object? Or does the cognition alone 
change? A change in the object with its implication of 
parinSma^vdda (the theory that causation is transformation) 
is unacceptable to the Advaitin. And there can be no change 
in cognition without a change in the object. Hence it must 
be admitted that the delusive cognition presents the object 
as other than what it is. This is what the Bh5tU means by 
saying that error is apprehension otherwise. Nacre which is 
real appears as of the nature of another real, silver.^ Nor 
is there the contingence of the apprehension of silver not 
being a delusion; for it is an apprehension of a thing 
as what it is not. Nacre is certainly not silver; and in 
delusion it is silver that appears, and not nacre. Silver 
is apprehended in the place of nacre by the sense-organ 
that is in contact with nacre and affected by a defect.* 
Hence the cognition of silver is a delusion. By stating 
that error is the cognition of a thing as what it is not 
there is not the contingence of the apprehension of the 
unreal. The mode is not a void, the silver being real. 
Though non-existent in the place in which it appears, 
silver is present at another place, e.g., the treasury. Nor 
may it be asked how, if nacre and the mode be real, it 
is possible to say that nacre is not as it appears; for silver is 
of the nature of the non-existence of nacre. Silver indeed 
is the non-existence of nacre. In the view of the Bhattas as 
in the view of all Mlmamsakas, there is no non-existence 
in the sense of bare negation. AbhSva is bhdvdntara. 

' I^tasiddhi, p. 46.. 

* yps. p. 33. 
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Non-existence is but another existent.^ Hence it is said that 
nacre is not of the nature of silver which is another existent. 
Though both nacre and silver are real, nacre in its own nature 
is the content of true cognition, and when it appears as of 
the nature of its non-existence, silver, it is the content of 
delusive cognition. As for s ablation, it is intelligible even 
with the removal of delusively occasioned silver-nature in 
nacre. It is evident that on this view error is traced to a 
subjective element. Neither of the two terms in an 
erroneous judgment, ‘ this * and ‘ silver,* is unreal. It is 
the reJalion of identity or MStmya in which they are 
perceived to be that is unreal. Though silver is real as 
existing in the treasury, its presentation as ‘ here and 
now * and in apposition with nacre is what constitutes 
error. 

The criticism of this theory rests on proving the un« 
intelligibility of the concept of otherwiseness.* Wherein 
does otherwiseness lie? Is it in respect of the cognition, in 
respect of the fruit, v/r., manifestation, or in respect of the 
thing? (1) Otherwiseness cannot be in respect of the cogni¬ 
tion. If it were in respect of the cognition, it should be 
stated in the form that the cognition with the form of silver 
abides in nacre. Now, if nacre were to serve as the abode, 
it must cither offer its own form in respect of the cognition, 
or be the content of empirical usage prompted by the cog¬ 
nition. The first alternative is not possible; for in respect 
of the cognition which is possessed of the form of silver, the 
offering of the form of nacre is impossible. Nor is the 
second alternative intelligible. Though the nacre may be 
the content of empirical usage prompted by the cognition of 
silver, it cannot be the abode of the cognition of silver. The 
perception of tiger, etc., gives rise to the empirical usage of 

* bhdvdntaram abhUvo 'nyo na ktHcid 

* ypS,p. 33. 
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sword, spear, bow, etc.; but on that account sword, etc., are 
not the abode of the cognition of tiger, etc. (2) Oiherwise- 
ness cannot be in respect of the fruit. The fruit of cognition 
is manifestation. Whether in delusion or in valid cognition 
there is no difference whatever in respect of the nature of 
the fruit, manifestation. (3) Nor is there otherwiseness in 
respect of the thing. What is otherwiseness in respect of 
the thing? Is it the identity of nacre with silver? Or is it that 
nacre transforms itself in the form of silver? Even on the 
first alternative, is there absolute difference between nacre 
and silver? Or is there difference cum non*difference? There 
can be no identity as between what are absolutely different. 
Nor is there the cognition of identity which is a nullity; for, 
as that is possible even in respect of quality and the possessor 
of quality, there is the contingence of delusiveness for the 
cognition thereof In the view that there is the relation of 
difference cum non-difference as between nacre and silver, 
the perception of silver would be no delusion even as the 
cognition The cow is a khan^.*' The second alternative, 
viz., that nacre transforms itself in the form of silver, is also 
unsound. If silver be a transformation of nacre, it can never 
be sublated. The cognition of silver which is in dispute is 
unsublatable, since it is the cognition of a transformation, 
like the cognition of curd, which is a modification of milk. 
Hence also, even like the milk, nacre would never again be 
cognized. There is another reason why the view of trans¬ 
formation is defective. If silver were a transformation of 
nacre, even those who are not affected by defects ou^t to 
cognize silver. Indeed it is not observed that the same milk 
is transformed in the form of curd in respect of some persons, 
but not in respect of others. Therefore, the theory of cmyatM- 
khydti which does not stand the test of investigation is not 
the correct view of error. 
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A nirvacm iya-khydti 

The Advaitin’s theory of error results as a logical con* 
sequence from the refutation of rival theories.^ We have 
seen how both the sat’khySii and the asaUkhySti are at fault. 
If nacre-silver were real, its cognition could not be delusive; 
nor could there be sublation for it. If silver even as it 
appears be but absolutely real, it would be apprehended 
even by those that are free from defect.* Further, there is 
the sublating cognition “This is not silver,’* which makes 
known the non-existence of silver in all three times in the 
locus where it was cognized- Therefore, because nacre-silver 
is not apprehended by those without defect and because it 
is sublated by the cognition of nacre, the silver that appears 
in delusion cannot be real. Nor can it be unreal, since it is 
cognized. If it were unreal, then, as in the case of human- 
horn, there would be no cognition thereof. Hence, there 
would be neither delusion nor sublation. Delusion and sub¬ 
lation are, however, established in experience. If any one 
asserts that he does not admit delusion and consequently its 
sublation, then, he will be contradicting himself. To estab¬ 
lish that what is well known in the world, delusion, is 
unacceptable to him, he must state that it itself is a delusion, 
and he must also frame a sublating argument; but in so doing 
he would himself be establishing delusion and sublation. 
Hence, error is an incontrovertible fact of experience. Neither 
the theories which regard the object of error as real nor the 
doctrine which considers it to be unreal can adequately ex¬ 
plain error. Because of cognition, the silver which is seen 
in delusion is not unreal; because of sublation it is not real. 
And it cannot be both real and unreal, because of con¬ 
tradiction. Hence, it must be stated that nacre-silver is 

* UiO'^iddhi, p. 47. 

* VPS, p. 38. 
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indeterminable (anirvacaniya) either as real or as unreal.^ 
Since the cogni 2 ed silver is indeterminable, the cognition 
cannot legitimately be determinate. Therefore, erroneous 
cognition is also indeterminable. The material cause of error, 
we have seen, is nescience. For an effect which is either 
unreal or indeterminable there cannot be a cause which is real. 
If the real were the material cause of error, then the object 
of error must be real and there would be cognizability for it 
by means of valid knowledge. Hence, nescience which is the 
material cause of error must be admitted to be indeterminable. 

5. Superimposition 

The Advaitin explains the process of the appearance of 
illusory silver in this manner: ^ First, there is sense-contact 
with what is in front, namely, nacre. But since the sense- 
organ which apprehends it is associated with a defect, the 
psychosis of the internal organ generated thereby has this-ness 
alone for content, not the specific nature of nacre. Then, 
there is the manifestation of intelligence in the this-ness and 
in the psychosis that apprehends it; and the nescience present 
in that intelligence is agitated because of a defect. Then, 
owing to the defect-prompted agitation, the nescience present 
in the intelligence defined by the this-element is transformed 
in the form of silver. The transformation in the form of 
silver is, however, the result of association with the residual 
impression of silver, which is called up because of similarity. 
Even as the nescience present in the intelligence defined by 
the this-element is transformed in the form of silver, the 
nescience present in the intelligence defined by the psychosis 

’ Jflasuidki, p. 47. 

sative na bhrdnti-bddhau sfdip ndsottve khydti-bddhakav, 
sad-asadbhydm amrvdcyd 'vidyd vedyais saha bliramdfi. 

*yp$,p, 35. 
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is transformed into the form of a psychosis, being associated 
with the residual impression of the psychosis appreheoding 
silver. And that which manifests both of them, v/r., the 
transformation into silver and the transformation into the 
psychosis, is their common substrate, viz.y the witness-intelli¬ 
gence. Thus there is the presentation of silver. 

It will be evident from the foregoing description of the 
process of delusion that there are involved in that process 
two cognitions, the psychosis of the internal organ which 
apprehends the “ this,” and the psychosis of nescience which 
apprehends the ” this ” to be silver. Though there are two 
cognitions here, they come to have a single content, because 
each of the two, the ‘ this ’ and the * silver,* is of the nature 
of the other. Since the content is one, the fruit defined there¬ 
by is also one; and so the delusive cognition is figuratively 
spoken of as single. This is the view of the author of the 
Vivararta as set forth in the Vivara(ia-prameya’^angraha. 
But Kavitirkika-cakravarti Nrsiipha Bha^opadhySya directs 
his invective against such a view of delusive cognition.^ 
Prior to the origination of the illusory silver there is no ex¬ 
perience of the psychosis of ” this ” as distinct from the 
psychosis in the form, This is silver The perception of 
a bare ” here ” and ‘‘ now,” of the substrate as a mere 
” this,” is never within the scope of the seen. Even the 
evidence of modern psychological knowledge is against the 
assumption of a psychosis apprehending the characterless 
substrate,* Any cognition, however crude it may be, 
presents a ‘ that-what ’ and not a mere ‘ that ’ as severed from 
the ‘ what It is truer to say that later reflection discrimi¬ 
nates the ‘ what' from the ‘ that,’ both of which are at first 
presented in an indistinguishable whole, than to maintain 
that the * that * is presented at first to which a ‘ what ’ is later 
VoLII.p-SZ 

* See Mr. S. S. Suryanar&yana Sastri's Introduction to SL$, Vol. I, p. 31. 
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super-added. Though it may appear plausible to admit in 
the case of delusions Involving similarity, as in This is 
silver,” an initial cognition of the bare substrate, it is not 
possible in the case of other delusions like “ The shell 
is yellow ” to admit any such cognition. But in all cases of 
delusion without any exception whatever we find that some 
defect present either in the sense-organ or in the percipient 
is the cause. It is defect that sets up an agitation in nesci¬ 
ence, the material cause of delusion; and as was explained 
above, agitated by defect, nescience transfonns itself into 
silver and the psychosis which apprdiends that silver. Thus, 
when it is in keeping with parsimony to explain delusion as 
a single cognition, it is prolix to assume an initial psychosis 
apprehending the characterless substrate. 

In explaining delusions due to external adjuncts (sopa- 
dhikd’-bhrama) Advaitins come very close to the view of 
anyathd'-khydti. Vicaspati’s description of such delusions 
like “ The conch-shell is yellow ” ^ resembles the doctrine of 
anyathd-khydti so much that his commentator, Amalananda, 
feels compelled to defend him against the charge of uphold¬ 
ing anyathd’khydti} The difference between anyathd-kkydti 
and anirvacanlya-khydti, however, is this. While the former 
view regards the object of delusion as belonging to another 
place and another time, the latter theory maintains that it is 
originated by nescience at the lime and at the place it is per¬ 
ceived. Hence what is cognized in delusion is not the 
remembered- Nor is delusive cognition identical with 
memory, 

Superimposition which constitutes error may be defined 
in two ways. From the point of view of the thing which is 
superimposed, superimposition may be defined as “ that 
thing which Is similar to what is remembered and appears as 

* Skdmaff. pp. 18-19. 

‘ $tt Mr. S. S, Suryanarayana Sastri’s Introduction to SL$, Vol. I, p. 23. 
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of the nature of a different thing,*' and from the point of 
view of the cognition, superimposition is that “ cognition 
similar to memory, which is the presentation of one thing 
as of the nature of another/’' 

Thus, error in the view of the Advaitin is inexplicable. 
While others attempt the impossible in defining the content 
of error either as real or as unreal, the Advaitin frankly 
admits the futility of the task. He shows how the opposite 
theories are barren. The content of error cannot be unreal, 
because it is cognized. It cannot be real, because it is sub- 
lated. And it cannot be both real and unreal, because there 
would then be violation of the law of contradiction. Since 
there is no other alternative left, it is indeterminable, anir- 
vacanfya. Though it is not possible to determine the content 
of error either as real or as unreal, it is jHSna-nivaritya, re¬ 
movable by right cognition. True knowledge {sarjiyag’jMna) 
destroys ignorance and its produce, delusion. 


» VPS, p. 2i. 



CHAPTER THREE 


REALITY AS EXISTENCE 

Having passed through the portals of philosophy, we come 
now to its central court, viz., Ontology. We have found 
that there are six gateways of knowledge. While pramdnas 
like perception and inference give us relative truth, that which 
takes us to the absolutely real and the absolutely true is only 
the testimony of iruti. The quest of knowledge is the search 
for truth; and the aim of philosophy is to discover Truth in 
its totality. The sages of the Vedic age were inspired by 
the true philosophic spirit when they began their inquiry by 
asking: “ What is that by knowing which everything else 
becomes known?” Since the avenues of knowledge like 
perception and inference belong to the realm of the 
sensuous they cannot transcend their own limitations and 
lead us to the supersensuous. iruti, however, can yield 
the intuition of the Infinite, since it is free from defect 
and since the cognition to which it gives rise is subsequent 
(and hence superior) to perception, inference, etc. And we 
observed in the first chapter that through the application of 
the apaccheda-nySya iruti can well be the sublater of 
the pramStias which precede it. 

L Nature of Reality 

” Metaphysics,” it is said, “ sets itself more systematic¬ 
ally than any other science, to ask what after all is meant by 
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being real .*'' It is defined as an inquiry into Ihe meaning 
of reality. Aristotle calls it a science of being ifua being. 
Now» what, according to the Vedanta, is the nature of 
Reality? What is its ontology or the general doctrine of 
Being? A thing may be defined in two ways. We may state 
its essential nature; or we may distinguish it from the rest by 
mentioning its accidental attributes. A house may be de* 
fined in terms of its essential character; or it may be demar¬ 
cated from the rest by the accidental qualification of a crow 
perching on its roof. That is the essential nature {svarupa~ 
lakfona) of a thing which is present in that thing so long as 
it lasts and distinguishes it from the rest.* And that is the 
qualification per accidens {iatostha-lak^arta) of a thing which 
remains in that thing only for a time and distinguishes it 
from the reat.^ 

Brahman, the absolutely real, according to the VedSnta» 
is defined in both the ways. The causality of the world is 
the qualification per accidens of Brahman. Brahman is the 
cause of the origination, sustentation and destruction of the 
universe.* Of this nature of Brahman we shall take note in 
a later chapter. Our present concern is with the essential 
nature of Brahman. The VedSntic texts define its essential 
nature as ' Being,^ * Intelligence * and * Bliss \ Existence, 
intelligence, infinitude ts Brahman; and that which is infinite 
IS bliss.* The three-fold nature of Brahman given by Scrip¬ 
ture is essential to it because it constitutes its essence and 

* A. B. Taylor’s EUm^nis of Metaphysics, p, 4. 

* SvarDpoffi sad vy'difartaka^ svarupO’lakpafiam. 

* kidSeilkaive sail vySvarfakatp talastha-lak^ijam. 

* yalo vd Iminl bhusdnl jSyante, yerta JStSni jlvontl, yat prayanty 

abhisaip^iianti. lad brahma, —III, j. 1. 
janmSdy asya yasah — Ved. SC., I, j. 2. 

^VPS,p. \n. 

satyant Jftdnarp anantafp brahma. — Talt.^ 11, j. 1, 
ya vd/ bhdmd lat stdeham. — Chdn., vij, xxili, 1. 
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serves to distinguish it from the name- and form-world which 
is unreal {anttaX non-in telligent (jada) and of the nature of 
misery (dubkha). Being (sat), intelligence (cii) and bliss 
(dnanda) are neither parts of Brahman nor its properties. 
The real is devoid of internal differentiations and external 
relations. Being, intelligence and bliss constitute the very 
nature of Brahman, and not its attributes. Though they 
are not different from Brahman they appear as if different. 
Even though happiness, experience of objects, etemality, 
etc., constitute the very nature of the self, they are meta¬ 
phorically called attributes, since they appear to be distinct 
in the external adjunct, the psychosis of the internal organ.* 
In this and the succeeding two chapters we shall con¬ 
sider the essential nature of Brahman. The Pancadasl which 
derives its name from the fact of its containing fifteen pra- 
kararias (chapters) is divided into three sections of five 
chapters each. The first section {vivekO’paHcaka) gives an 
exposition of the existence or Being (sat) aspect of Brahman; 
the second (dipa^pancaka) is devoted to the characterization 
of the real mainly as intelligence (c/i); and the last (ananda- 
pancaka) expounds the Absolute as ananda or unsurpassable 
and unalloyed bliss. In the present chapter we shall be con¬ 
cerned primarily with the existence-nature of Brahman, 
reserving the consideration of the other two aspects to the 
next two chapters. 

2. The Synthetic Method of the Upani^ads 

In setting forth the nature of Brahman, BhUratltirtha 
adopts what may be called the synthetic method which is 
wielded in an exquisite manner by the Upani§adtc thinkers. 

* VPS, p. 12 ind Paficapddiko, p. 4. 

inando visayi''nvbhavc nUyatvaiji ce 'ii sanli dharmdft, 
apfthaktve 'pi caUanydi ptthag iva 'vahhdsante. 
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The nature of any system of philosophy is largely determined 
by its methodology. The results of a metaphysical inquiry 
depend not a little on the method that a philosopher adopts. 
Method and material are interdependent. The former with- 
out the latter is barren, and the latter without the former is 
blind. Descartes is hailed as the father of modem philo¬ 
sophy because of his innovation in the field of metaphysical 
methodology. Immanuel Kant is known as the Copernicus 
of philosophy because of the unique epistemology he gave to 
the world. 

“ The diversity of our opinions/' says Descartes. “ is 
not because some are more reasonable than others, but only 
because we conduct our thought by different ways, and do 
not all consider the same things.’'' Of all the different ways 
of approach, the most important are the objective and sub¬ 
jective methods. Those metaphysical systems which pursue 
the objective path land themselves mostly in materialism and 
atheism. Though Descartes began with the method of 
** universal doubt,” and started his metaphysics witht he 
postulate “ cogito ergo rwm,” he relinquished this position 
while actually building the superstructure of his system. The 
mathematical method of the Cartesian philosophers is mainly 
an objective method. It is because of this method that even 
Spinozism lends itself to a materialist interpretation. In the 
East, the Vai^e^ika system makes use, for the most part, of 
the objective approach. With its analytic skill in classifying 
the various phenomena of the universe, it leaves us with an 
infinite number of finite particulars. But particulars cannot 
be the ultimate realia, A billiard-ball universe will satisfy 
no thorough seeker of truth. Of late this objective method 
has invaded even the realm of psychology. The Behaviorist 
materializes the mind, makes it a shadow of the flesh 

* Ren^ De$c 2 rie$' Discourse on Method and Metaphysical Meditations 
(Scott’s Editioo), p. 2. 
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and explains its functions in terms of physics and 
physiology. 

The subjective method is e< 3 ually one-sided, and if pur¬ 
sued to its logical consequence, would lead to subjeclivista 
and skepticism. The history of the English empiricist school 
bears witness to this fact. The psychological method which 
Locke inaugurated led logically to the phenomenalistic plural¬ 
ism and skepticism of David Hume. The Buddha’s way, in 
the East, was to a great extent subjective and psychological. 
Though he was launched upon his career of philosophic 
thought by an objective observation of human misery, in so 
far as his aim was to discover the cause and the cure of 
sorrow, the Buddha had to choose the subjective method of 
introversion and psychological analysis. And a thorough¬ 
going method of this kind involved him naturally in the 
position of an agnostic. 

There are certain systems which employ both the 
objective and subjective methods, but in an unsynthesized 
fashion. The Sankhya pursuing the objective method traces 
all the manifold of sense-perception to the primal source, 
pradhSna or prakfti, the prius of creation; and through the 
subjective method of inquiry he arrives at a plurality of 
puru^as (selves). But because of a lack of synthesis, he is 
left with an irreconcilable dualism as between prakrti and 
puru^a, and a plurality of spirits. 

Thc Upan3§adic method is a synthesis of the objective 
and the subjective ways of approach to Truth. The terms 
‘ adhyaima ’ and ‘ adhidaivaia ’ occur frequently and in a 
successive order in the Upanisads. The cosmic ether is 
spoken of as identical with the ether of the heart. “ He 
who is in the Purusa and he who is in the sun, he is one,” ^ 
says the Taittiriya Uponisad. Uddalaka in the Chandogya 
Uponisad instructs his son how from the Sat^ one only 
* Tail.t n, viii, 1 and UT, x, 4- 
S 
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without a second, the world sprang forth. After describing ia 
detail the process of the objective manifestation of the self of 
the universe, UddSlaka turns with a dramatic swiftnessand says 
that the universal Self is identical with the self of §vetalcetu, 
his son- This is a typical instance of the synthetic method of 
the Upani§ads and of the system of Vedanta which is based 
thereon. It is through this method that the Advaitins reach 
the non-dual Absolute which can be characterized neither as 
objective nor as subjective. And Bharaiitlrtha, who is one 
of the ablest expositors of the Post-SaAkara Advaita, wields 
this weapon of synthesis in an eminent way. In the second 
chapter of the entitled the PaBca-maJiabhilta-viveka, 

he shows how Brahman is to be discriminated from the 
external v/orld through the objective method of approach; and 
in the third chapter called the PaHca-koia-viveka, he makes 
use of the subjective method of analysing the sheaths that 
seem to encase the self and of divesting it of them Just as 
we remove the chaff from a kodrava grain.^ 

3. Existence and P£ality 

“ Existence is not reality, and reality must exist. . . . 
Existence is, in other words, a form of the appearance of the 
Real,’' says BradleyMcTaggart regards existence as prima 
facie a species of the Real. While it is universally admitted 
that all that exists must be real, he says, there is a view which 
maintains that there is reality which does not exist. And he 
sets himself to refute that theory and prove that there is noth¬ 
ing real which is not existent.® “There is nothing which 
compels us to believe in non-existent reality.” * The Vedanta 

' See ^afikara's Commentary on the Tail. Mem. Ed., Vol. 6, p. 75. 

* Appearand and Reatityy p. 400. 

» The Nature ofExisiend, Vol. I, Chapters 1 and II. 

• Ibid., p. 33. 
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regards existence neither as the appearance of reality nor as 
a species of the real, but as the characteristic nature of the 
Absolute- Of the real there is no non-existence, and of 
the unreal, no existence.’*' There is no non-existent reality. 
Nor is there unreal existence. The objects of the name- and 
form-world which are appearances are no doubt regarded as 
existent. But ‘ existence ’ is not their nature; it is the essen¬ 
tial nature of the Absolute. We wrongly attribute the nature 
of the absolute Brahman, existence, etc., to the objects of 
the world which are illusory, couple the true with the untrue 
and indulge in such empirical usage born of ignorance as 
that “ The pot is real,” ” The cloth is real.” 

Almost the first task that a seeker after truth has to 
undertake is to discriminate the real from the unreal, the 
truly existent from the apparent things of the universe. The 
principle that guides him in this undertaking is that of non¬ 
contradiction. “ Ultimate reahty is such that it does not 
contradict itself; here is an absolute criterion.” * Unsublata- 
bility is the test of truth.® This is not a mere negative 
standard. While denying inconsistency, it asserts con¬ 
sistency. “If we can be sure that the inconsistent is unreal, 
we must, logically, be just as sure that the reality is con¬ 
sistent.” * That is real (satyam) whose nature by which it is 
cognized, remains constant; and that is unreal (anrtam), 
whose nature by which it is determined, varies.® “ That 
which is constant in whatever is variable, that is different 

»BL G., U, 16. 

nd 'saio vldyote bhdvo nd *bhdvo vldyaie sarah. 

* Bradley*s Appearance and Reaiity, p. 136. 

* See Chapter 11. 

♦Bradley's Appearance and Reality, p. 139. 

* Sankara’s Commentary on the Taix. Mem. Ed., Vol. 6, p. 62, 

saiyam Ui yad rUpe^a yon niicitartt lad rSpa/p na vyabhicaraii 
tat satyam, yad ruperja yan nlicitarji tad r^pojp vyabhicaraii 
tod anplam ity ucyale. 
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from the latter, as a string from the flowers (strung 
thereon).” ^ Real existence is never sublated. Through the 
application of the principle of anvaya-vyatireka (co-presence 
and co-absence), the author of the Pancada^t shows how 
existence is the essential nature of the Absolute and not of 
the things of the world, external or internal. 

4. The Nature of Existence—Objective Approach 

Dissatisfaction with the first view of things is the mother 
of all metaphysics. One who refuses to think can never get 
behind the shifting scenes of the world. The theories of the 
First Look do not satisfy those who are in quest of truth. 
The common-sense point of view regards the world of names 
and forms as real. Existence is thought to pertain to the 
objects of the universe. Five characteristics are discernible 
in every object of experience: existence (asti), manifestation 
{bhatl)y lovability (priyam), name {ndmd) and form (riipa). 
Of these the last two vary from object to object. They are 
inconstant, and are products of mSyd. They are the stuff of 
the world, and are unreal. The first three constitute the 
essential nature of Brahman which is existcnce-intelligence- 
bliss.* We speak of the dements and the elementals as exist¬ 
ing (astt)y as manifest (bhati) and as being attractive Or*><7m). 
These characteristics which are common to all products really 
belong to Brahman. Ether, for example, the first product of 
mJyJ, exhibits the essential nature of Brahman in so far as 
it exists iasti)> is manifest (bhdti) and is attractive (priyam). 
But spatiality (avakdJa) which is its distinctive feature is a 

* Shdmatt {TPM), 

yefu vydvariamdntfu yad anuvartate tat lebhyo bhlnnam, yathd 
kusumebhyob sutrain. See CorameaUfy on PD, I, 41. 

• Drg^r^ytt'viyeka, 20 . 

asti bhdti priyarjt ritpartt ndmo C4 'ty a/pia-pancakam, 
ddya-Wiyarjt brahmoriiparp jagad^raparp tala dvayam. 
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mode of mSyQ} When the Advaitin says that ether is un¬ 
real, he does not mean that its existence, manifestation and 
attractiveness are unreal; what he maintains is that its 
spatiality is illusory. Spatiahty is a product of delusion 
because prior to the manifestation of ether, it did not exist, 
and when ether is destroyed, it will cease to exist. What is 
unreal at the beginning and unreal at the end cannot be real 
in the middle.* Beings are unmanifest in the beginning, 
manifest in the middle and unmanifest again in the end.* 
But the real nature of Brahman persists for all lime. We 
defined reality as that which is permanent in things that 
perish, constant in entities that change. Existence is con¬ 
stant in objects that are variable; hence it is different from 
the latter, and constitutes the essential nature of Reality. 
The existence that is persistent in such cognitions as ‘ The 
pot exists,’ etc., is the substrate, Brahman, while only the 
particulars, pot, etc., are illusory.< 

Existence alone, dear one, was this in the beginning, 
one only without a second,” declares Scripture.® The five 
elements with their distinctive properties, the cognitive and 
conative senses with their respective functions, the antaif- 
kararta with its power of direction and control—all these 
which are modifications of mdyd, products of prakrtiy are 
illusory imputations on the secondless sat. Prior to the 
origioation of this unreal superimposition, there was only 
existence (sat), one without a second. 

Existence which is the essential constitution of Reality 
has neither external relations nor internal differentiations. 
It is unrelated to anything, for there is nothing else with 

> PD, XlU, $7. 

* PD, XIII, 65. 

» Bh. G., n, 28. 

* VPS, p. 200. 

•PD, n, 19 and CA4o., VI, ii, 1. 
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which it can be related. The Real which is the most perfect 
Being cannot be delimited by determinations and relations. 
To limit it is to finitize it. It has nothing of a like kind or of 
a different kind, and it has no internal variety. A tree, for 
instance, has internal variety of foliage, flowers and fruits, it 
has the relation of similarity to other trees and of dissimilar¬ 
ity to objects of a different kind like stones. The sat has no 
other thing which is similar to it or dissimilar to it, and it 
has no internal differentiations.^ 

The sat has no internal modes, since it is not a whole- 
of-parls. Parts can be attributed only to inert matter. The 
sat is pure intelligence, single and indivisible. It is infinite 
and partless. Assuming that it is a whole-of*parts, we must 
inquire whether the parts are intelligent or inert. If they be 
intelligent, are they different or non-diffcrent from the sail 
They cannot be different, for the scriptural texts declarative 
of non*difference would then be contradicted. If they be 
non«d[ffercnt from Brahman, they cannot be related to it as 
parts to the whole. If the parts be inert, then, the sat must 
also be inert. What is inert is subject to origination and 
destruction, and hence cannot be real or sat. This leads us 
to the absurd position of stating that the real is not real—a 
glaring case of self^ontradiction. If Brahman have parts, is 
there self-luminosity for both the parts and the whole, or 
only for cither? If both be self-luminous, then, since either 
is not the content of the other, the possession of parts will 
not be cognized. If either be self-luminous, there will not 
be established the relation of part and whole between them, 
any more than between pot and the self.* The real is not a 
one-in-many, an identity-in-difference, It cannot even be 
said that name and form are the constitutents of the sat. 
The name sat which is attributed to the real is for empirical 

>?AIL20and21. 

> VPS, p. 206, 
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purposes, for instruction which is through mortal words. 
Satta or the ‘ Supreme Being' is the highest category that 
human mind can cognize. All that the finite intellect can 
say of the real is that it is. Brahman can have no form, since 
it is immutable, eternal. Sat^ cit and ananda, being, intelli¬ 
gence and bliss are not parts of Brahman. They constitute 
its nature. If they be parts, they must be mutually exclusive. 
If sat be sundered from cit and ananda, it would be inert and 
of the nature of misery, and hence also unreal {asa(). If 
intelligence were different from being and bliss, it would be 
non-being accompanied by misery and so acit or insentient 
Excluded from sat and cit, ananda would not be bliss but 
misery. Sat, cit and ananda are neither parts of Brahman 
nor its properties. Names and forms cannot be the limbs of 
sat, since prior to creation they were non-existent. The real 
is devoid of parts. It has no modification.^ 

If particulars be the only realia, there would be many 
reals of the same kind. But a plurality of reals is an impossi¬ 
bility. What is real cannot be many. If there were other 
reals of the same class as the sat, then, the sat would 
be limited- But a limited real cannot be sat (or existence). 
And an imlimitcd real can be only one. With detemnoa- 
tions the sat cannot be; without them a plurality of reals 
cannot exist. Hence there is nothing akin to the sat.^ 

Nor is there anything which is of a different class than 
the sat. What is not sat (existence) must be asat (non-exist¬ 
ence). But the asat cannot be the counter-conelate of the 
sat, since it is non-existent and unreal. Hence there can be 
no entity different from and opposed to the sat. Real exist¬ 
ence is one without a second. It has no genus; it possesses 
no properties, and it is unrelated to anything else.® 

11,22,23. 

• FD, II. 24. 
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The Madhyamikas regard non-existence as the stuff of 
reality.^ Non-being is the source and solace of this world. 
The cosmic process is like an illusory wheel of fire. Incap* 
able of grasping the supersensuous and the supra-ratiooal, 
dependent solely on inferential reasoning and discarding the 
intuitions of Scripture, the Nihilists conclude that every¬ 
thing is void.* Tliey fail to recogniie that there can be a 
real beyond the reach of speech and mind. To make con¬ 
fusion worse confounded, they quote the scriptural text, 
“ Non-existence alone this was in the beginning ”* in support 
of their doctrine. But. unfortunately, Scripture is not in 
their favour. What the ChSndogya text declares is not that 
non-existence is the parent of the world but that the world 
of names and forms was non-existent, i.e.p undifferentiated, 
before creation. 

When the Mddhyamika says that non-existence was in 
the beginning, does he mean that non-existence is related to 
the real or that it is itself real? In either case he would be 
contradicting himself. Non-existence which is unreal cannot 
be associated with reality, nor can it be itself real Light 
can be neither dark nor co-ordinated with darkness. The 
sat and fanyo are diametrically opposed to each other. The 
world of names and forms is a superimposition on the sat. 
If the Nihilist assert that non-existence is also a super- 
imposition on the real, then he falsifies his own theory that 
nullity is the ultimate category. He may turn round and 
say that like non-existence the name and form of the sat are 
also superimpositions thereon. But this objection of his is 
unintelligible. The sat has neither name nor form. Assuming 
that they are superimpositions, on what are they super¬ 
imposed? Are the name and form of the sat superimposed 

* U. 26. 

* PD, 11, 31. See t^aifkarmya*siddhi, III, 34. 

* Cftdn., Ill, xix, 1 and VI, ii, I. 
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on the saty or on the asat, or on the world? Not the first, 
since the name and form of a thing are not superimposed 
on itself. The name and form of silver are superimposed 
not on itself but on nacre. Nor can the asai be the sub¬ 
strate of superimposition, for how can non-existence be the 
substrate of anything? Nor can the world be the substrate 
of superimposition, for the world is the product and not 
the parent of the sat. Nor can it be maintained that the 
name and form of the real need no substrate whereon they 
can be superimposed, since substrateless delusion is 
impossible.^ 

A series of objections may be raised against the 
Advaitin’s doctrine that existence was in the beginning. It may 
be asked whether the senses of the two words ‘ existence ’ 
and * was * are different or identical. If there be difference 
between them, non-difference will be destroyed. If there be 
no difference, there is idle repetition. Hence, says the oppo¬ 
nent of Advaita, the doctrine that existence was in the 
beginning is unintelJi^ble. The Advaitin replies to this 
contention by rejecting the first alternative and pointing out 
that repetition is not a fallacy in this case. Our empirical 
usage abounds in repetition. We speak of a man as doing 
his deed, of wearing the daily wear, etc. To us who are 
accustomed to this kind of repetitive language, it is no fallacy 
on the part of Scripture to instruct us in the same manner 
as we talk.* 

The next objection that the opponent urges is about the 
tense of the verb used in the scriptural passage: ‘ Existence 
alone was this in the begin rung.’ Since in the non-dual reality 
there is no past time, it is unintelligible, he says, to declare 
that it was in the beginning. The Absolute is, no doubt, 
b^ond the measures of time. But for the sake of instructing 

'PD, n, 32-35. 

•PD, ir, 36 and 37. 
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the disciple who is limited by temporal conditions, the sat is 
spoken of as having existed prior to creation without any 
difierentialions of name and form. Both questions and 
answers belong to empirical language whose sphere is the 
realm of duality. In the language of the non-dual spirit 
there is no query, nor is there any reply. The real is loo 
deep for the mind to fathom, loo great for words to describe.^ 

Accepting the unreality of the earth and other objects 
because they are generated and are observed to change and 
perish, the opponent asks the Advaitin how ether also can 
be declared to be unreal. According to the Vaiie§ika. the 
four elements, earth, water, fire and air, are atomic; but 
ether is eternal, indivisible and homogeneous. The rejoinder 
of the Advaitin is that, however subtle ether may be, it is 
material and hence perishable. He asks: if it be possible to 
cognize the existence of ether without the earth, etc., why 
cannot the sat be cognized without ether? Further, pure 
ether unrelated to the other four elements is not an object 
of experience. The saty on the other hand, is the most inti- 
mately experienced by the enlightened and the ignorant alike. 
I^one doubts his own existence. The man-in-the-slreet may 
not realize that the real is intelligence and bliss, but self¬ 
existence is experienced by all. The supreme Reality is 
intuited with the utmost certitude in the serenity of silence. 
The experience of quietude cannot be a night of nothing¬ 
ness, for there one does not perceive non-existence or 
non-being. As the Atman is reali 2 ed in its native purity in 
the state of silence, so also the sai is intuited to be non-dual 
existence when the encumbrances of name- and form-world 
are discarded.^ 

Existence which is the substrate of the five elements and 
their products is Reality. Whatever is distinctive in the 

> PD. !I, 38 and 39- 

* PD, II, 41-46. 
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elements and the elementals is a product of tnaya; and what¬ 
ever is common and constant in them constitutes the nature 
of reality. Ether wluch ss the primary mode of n'tdyS is of 
the nature of space. Spatiality is its distinctive feature. It is 
not present in the other elements, and hence it is unreal. 
Existence persists in ether as in other things; and so it is the 
nature of Reality.^ In air, fire, water and earth we find 
attributes which are not common and constant. They are 
non-real superimpositions of mSya. But existence is funda¬ 
mental to them all. Nor may it be said that existence is an 
attribute of the elements. Just as substance which is persis¬ 
tent in colour, taste, etc., is the substrate and not attribute, 
the sat which is persistent in ether, air, etc., is the substrate 
and not attribute. And in the same way as for colour which 
excludes taste, etc., there is for ether which excludes air, etc., 
attributeness and not substrateness. It may be said that, 
just as there is reality for colour as distinct from pot, there 
may be reality even for ether which is different from existence. 
But this objection is groundless, since ether as distinct from 
existence is indemonstrable. Sundered from existence, ether, 
etc., would be non-existent and therefore unreal.* SattQ is 
the summum genus which is present in all things. It is not 
a mere concept as with the Naiyayikas. It constitutes the 
very essence of Reality. 

5. The Nature of Existence—Subjective Approach 

By an analysis of the external world we found the nature 
of reality to be existence. We shall now see how the sub¬ 
strate of the internal world is also existence. Bharatitlrtha 
in the first prakarana of the Pahcadasi examines the three 

^ PD, II, 60. 

*PD,l\, 68. 
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stales of consciousness and shows how pure intelligence 
{sa/^vit) alone is real, non-contradicted by any experience. 
In the state of waking the objects of experience vary and 
vanish; but the intelligence winch cognizes them is single 
and the same throughout.' The objects of sense such as a 
tuning-fork and a bright light, and the stimuli that we receive 
from them, are different from one another because of their 
mutual exclusion and particularity. But the knowledge of 
the sensory objects which is other than the sensations is 
identical and undivided and hence not differentiated and 
dissipated. Pure intelligence is not a series of sensations. 
It is not a collection of particular perishing psychical presen¬ 
tations. Presentations by themselves yield no knowledge. 
But for the unitary principle that connects and controls them, 
they would be a chaotic mass akin to that which constitutes 
an idiot’s lore. In dreams the objects of waking life are not 
present. There exists only the impressions of the waking 
experience. More evanescent and fleeting than the world of 
our waking life is the dream-world. But the pure intelli¬ 
gence wluch witnesses the dreams does not undergo change. 
If it were one consciousness that was awake and another 
that dreamt, then there would be no case of identity at all. 
But in actual experience we find that it is the same sarrivlt 
which remains as the witness of both the states of conscious¬ 
ness.* In the experience of deep sleep undisturbed by dreams 
there is neither the play of the external world nor the cinema 
of internal objects. But this abhdva (absence) of the world 
does not affect the witness-intelligence, since that intelligence 
is the witness even of the nescience of sleep, Pure intelligence 
which persists in sleep is different from its object, vlr., ignor¬ 
ance, but not from the sartivit which experiences the other 
two states. Thus in the three states of experience what is 

> PD, 1.3. 

* PD, 1.4. 
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constantly present is intelligence* True existence belongs 
only thereto. This single, self-luminous intelligence neither 
rises nor sets.* It is ever-existent eternal light. 

Five slieaths {koias) there are which cover the empirical 
self and obscure its real nature. They are not of the nature 
of reality, because they are fleeting and not permanent. In 
dream-experience the gross body or the sheath of food is 
sublated, but not the self. The subtle body which consists 
of three sheaths, viz., vital air, mind and intellect, is not 
manifest in sleep. But the self does never cease to shine 
even in the experience of sleep. It is not affected by the 
presence or absence of body and mind. That it is imperish¬ 
able, ever existent, is shown by the fact that it remains 
constant when the gross and subtle bodies change and perish. 
The gross body which plays its chief role in waking disappears 
in dream, and the subtle body which is manifest in dream 
ceases to exist in sleep. But there is never a time when the 
self is not. It is the silent witness, eternal and ever-lasting. 
The causal body which is attendant on the self in waking, 
dream and sleep, vanishes in samadhi (slate of super¬ 
consciousness). In the state of superconsciousness, there is 
the manifestation of the self but not that of nescience. The 
causa! body or the sheath of ananda^ v/z., nescience which 
persists even in sleep perishes in samadhi. While the sheaths 
are finite and particular, the self is infinite and eternal. 
Though sustaining the sheaths in the relative plane of exist¬ 
ence, it is never identical with them. It is like a thread which 
courses throu^ and holds together a collection of pearls.* 
The three bodies are not co-present with the self; and the 
self is not co-absent with them. It is contradicted by no 

* PD, I, 5 and 6. 

«?AI. 
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cxperieoce, since it is of the very nature even of him who 
contradicts.^ 

The five sheaths have been characterized as unreal. The 
sheath of food is not the $e!f> because it is a modification of 
matter. It has only a modal existence. Nor is the sheath of 
prSna (vital air) the self, since it is unintelligent and inert. 
It is blind force, a mere strife and striving, Nor is the sheath 
of mind the self, for it is also a mode of mdyS, subject to 
ceaseless change. The mind is a victim to changing passions 
and passing moods; and so it cannot be the self. That which 
is a slave of modifications cannot be the changeless Atman. 
Change implies imperfection, and inherent want. The self is 
immutable and perfect. It is not only metaphysical, but also 
mcta^psychical. Nor is the sheath of vijHdna (intellect) the 
self, because it stops functioning in sleep and in other 
abnormal states. In waking it pervades the body upto the 
finger-ends, but in sleep it is resolved in nescience. Nor is 
the sheath of bliss (dnanda^maya^kosa) the self, since it is 
inconstant and exists only at certain times. In the sheath 
of bliss there is only a reflection of the self which is supreme 
happiness. That bliss which is the prototype of the reflec¬ 
tion in the Snanda^maya-koia is the self, because it is ever 
existent {sarvadd sthiteh).^ 

“ Now, let there not be for the five sheaths the nature 
of being the self. But they are fads of experience, whereas 
the self is never experienced.” If this be said, true. All tlie 
sheaths are experienced and nothing else is so experienced. 
But there must be something which itself being unexperienced 
makes all other experiences possible; and that is the self. 
Since it is itself experience, it is not an object of experience. 
The self is not an object of cognition, since there is neither 

‘ ya tva hi nirakarti tad eva Iosya s'^ariipam. See Saakars’s com¬ 
mentary on Ved. Su., 31, ui, 7. 
m. 3-10. 
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a cognizer nor cognition apart from The witness-self is 
always the seer and never the object of sight.® Scripture 
declares: “ Where there is duality, there one perceives another, 
one smells another, one tastes another, one contacts another, 
knows another; but where all this is the self, who is 
there to be heard by whom, who is there to think, touch 
and know whom? Who can know him by whom all this is 
known? Who can know the knower? ” ^ Because the self is 
not an object of experience it is not proper to say that it is 
non-existent. It is not a non-object of experience like the 
horns of a hare or the son of a barren woman. It is self- 
resplendent experience, and hence not an experienced object. 
It is existence, and not an existent. 

Since we have shown the five sheaths to be unreal, it 
may be said that only nullity remains when the sheaths are 
discarded. But this is unsound.^ Even for nullity there 
must be a witness. Self-existence cannot become a matter 
of controversy. Nobody doubts his own existence. Descartes 
who began doubling everything could not doubt his own 
existence. Cogito ergo sum is the first postulate of his 
philosophy. The dictum is not at the fag end of a syllo^stic 
process. “ Self-knowledge is far too primitive and simple to 
admit of an ergo. If the ‘ I am’ depends on an ‘ I think,’ 
the ‘ I think * must also depend on another ergo, and so on, 
and it will land us in infinite regress.”® “ The man who calls 
this syllogism,” says Hegel, “ must know little more about a 
syllogism, save that the word ‘ ergo ’ occurs in it. Where 
shall we look for the middle term? It was as a self-evident 
or immediate truth that the cogito ergo sum, the maxim on 

ni, 11-13. 

* Prg-tiriya-vivtka, 1 . raksi drg eva na lu driyau^ 

*Srh., lV,v, 15. 

* PD, III, 22. 

* S. Radbakrishnan: An Idealist View ofUfe, p. 140. 
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which the whole history of modern philosophy was built, was 
started by its author.” In self-consciousness, thought and 
existence cannot be separated. As for our own existence, 
says Locke, we perceive it so plainly and so certainly that it 
neither needs nor is capable of proof. For Kant the trans¬ 
cendental unity of apperception is the central postulate. 
Self-existence is the basic fact on which all knowledge and 
logic are grounded. Self-knowledge is inseparable from self¬ 
existence. ^dkata says that self-knowledge which is neither 
lo^al nor sensory is the pre-supposition of every other kind 
of cognition. It is beyond proof, since it is the basis of all 
proof. If a person asserts that the self is unreal, then he is 
predicating his own unreality; for he is no other than 
the self. 

” They reckon ill who leave me out; 

When me they fly I am the wings; 

I am the doubter and the doubt. 

And 1 the hymn the Brahmin sings.” * 


* Ejnerson’s Brahma. 



CHAPTER FOUR 

REALITY AS INTELLIGENCE > 

Brahman is consciousness (prajfi^y* ^ “ Here this self 
is selMuroinous.” ^ “ The self alone is its light.” * Reality 
is not bare existence. It is intelligence as welL It is self- 
effulgent; by its light everything else shines. It neither rises, 
nor sets. It knows neither growth nor decay. Being self- 
luminous, it illumines all other things without depending on 
any external aid.® “ Who can cognhe that by which every¬ 
thing is cognized? By whom can the knowex be known?” 
asks YSjnavalkya. The self knows all; but it is not 
apprehended by any means of knowledge.® It is neither the 
manifest world of name and form which is presented to sense; 
nor is it the unmaoifest tmyd un-revealed to sense-perception. 
It is neither the inodes of mSya nor mdyd itself. The experi¬ 
ence of self-consciousness is an undeniable fact. The self is 
not known, because it is more than known. It is knowledge 
itself, the light of intelligence but for whose manifestation 
the entire world will be blind. 

* In this chapter we shall be roaialy concerned with the objective 
approach to Reality as intelligence, reserving the consideration of the 
subjective approach to the chapter on the witness-intelligence. 

» Ait., in, 3. 

» Brb^, TV, iii, 9 and 14. 

‘ Brh., IV, iii, 6. 

* Dfg-driya-viveka, 5. 
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i. The Self is Self-luminous Experience 

The PiSbhakaras hold egoity to be the self, and cogni¬ 
tion to be an attribute thereof. In a cognitive process of the 
form I know the poif the cognition which is self-luminous 
manifests pot, etc., as content and the self as the locus. 
Hence luminosity belongs to cognition and not to the self 
which is egoity. The self is the substance of which cognition 
is an attribute. Since substance is not attribute, the self is 
not cognition, and hence not self-luminous. It is cognition 
that manifests it. The self is not self-revelatory. The self 
is not intelligence. Nor is intelligence the only attribute of 
the self, since there are other qualities like desire, aversion, 
activity, etc. They are not inherent in the self. They come 
into being as a result of the conjunction of the self with the 
mind caused by its unseen potency (adr^fa) in the form of 
karmas which have begun to bear fruit. When in sleep the 
unseen potency is resolved, the attributes quit the self, which 
then remains quality-less, non-intelligent.' The VedSnta view 
that the self is self-luminous is not acceptable to the PrSbbd- 
kara. When empirical usage results even with the self¬ 
luminosity of cognition which is admitted even by the Advaitin, 
there is prolixity in assuming tlwt in respect of the self also. 
Therefore, the PrSbhSkara maintains that the three aspects 
{iripuii) are immediately experienced in an act of cognition. 
The non-intelligent egoity which shines as the locus of the 
self-luminous cognition of the object like the wick which is 
the locus of the flame, is the seif. Apart from egoity there is 
not the cognition of the self anywhere. There is no distinction 
between egoity and the self. Therefore egoity alone is the self.* 

The Logician agrees with the Prabhakara in regarding 
the self as non-intelligence. Cognition is an attribute of the 

^PD, VI, 88*91. 

* VPSy pp. 54 and 56. 
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self mherent therein. But the Lo^cian does not subscribe 
to the view of the Priibhakara that cognition is self-luminous. 
Cognition which is inherent in the self conjoined to mind is 
immediately experienced by another cognition (the anu- 
vyavasSya) through the relation of inherence in the conjoined 
(samyukta-samavaya). Hence, according to the Logician, 
neither the self nor cognition is self-luminous.^ 

The Bhatta view is that the self is a composite of intelli¬ 
gence and non-intelligence. Like the glow-worm, the self is 
a mixture of light and darkness, of intelligence and inertness.^ 
There are two elements in the self, the substance-element and 
the knowledge-element. To the former belongs cognizedness 
and to the latter belongs cognizership. Since it may easily 
be said that the cognized-element is the principal and the 
cognizer-elcment is the subsidiary, there is no conflict between 
the status of subsidiary and principal* Both inertness and 
intelligence are experienced in the state of sleep- One who 
has woken up from slumber says that he knew nothing in 
sleep. This implies that inertness belonged to the self. But 
there was also the experience of inertness which is impossible 
without an element of intelligence. Hence, says the Bhat^a, 
the nature of the self is intelligence cum non-intelligence-* 

The self which b without parts cannot be a composite 
entity. Therefore the Saiikhyas assert that the self is intelli¬ 
gence. A double nature is unintelligible in the case of the 
homogeneous self. The element of inertness belongs to the 
nature of prakrti which is ‘ a string of three strands' and 
which creates the whole universe for the sake of the bondage 
and release of the intelligence-self- Purusa, though by him¬ 
self non-active, b lured by the activity of prakrti. Bondage 

» yps, p. 55. 

« PD, VI. 17. 

• VPS, p- 54. 

*PD,\l IS and 16. 
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and release do not really belong lo the self. They are due 
to the want of discrimination between the intelligent puru^a 
and the non-intelligent prakfti. In order to account for the 
distinction of bondage and release the Sahkhyas admit of a 
plurality of puru^as. So long as the puru$a is ignorant of his 
real nature he plays into the bands of prakfti. He identifies 
himself with prakrti and its products and tastes the sweets 
and bitters of life.’ The pure nature of puru^Oy however, is 
intelligence alone. That the self is intelligence can be inferred 
in the form: *‘The reflection of intelligence in the Inert 
internal organ must be preceded by a prototype of that nature, 
since it is a reflection like the reflection of the face.'* * 

According to the Advaitin, the self is of the nature of 
experience. If a distinction be made between self and experi¬ 
ence, it must be asked: is the self alone the light of 
intelligence, or is experience too that light, or experience 
alone? If the self alone be the light of intelligence, what 
about experience? How does it, which is an inert light, mani¬ 
fest the universe? Does it manifest the universe, while 
remaining itself unmanifest, in the same way as the sense of 
sight, etc.? Or does it manifest objects while being itself 
manifest, like light, without depending on some other Light 
of the same class? Experience which is an inert light cannot 
manifest objects in the same manner as the sense of sight, 
etc. The sense of sight generates experience which is other 
than itself, while experience is not thus. Hence, experience 
cannot manifest the universe, while being itself unmanifest. 
If it illumine objects while being itself manifest, then, since 
there exists the characteristic of the light of intelligence, viz., 
manifestation without depending on an experience other than 
itself, experience would certainly be the light of intelligence. 
If this be not admitted and if experience be regarded as an 

* PD, VI, 98-100. 

* VPS, p. 54 and Pancapddikd-vivara^a. 
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inert light, then, there is the contingence of the blindness 
(unconsciousness) of the world. Nor may it be said that 
the self which is the light of intelligence makes manifest 
everything on the strength of inert experience; for, in the case 
of what is of the nature of intelligence, manifestation in 
dependence on the inert is unintelligible. If it be said that 
the objects are manifested by another experience, as distinct 
from the self’s intelligence, generated by the inert experience, 
then, since a third experience is needed even for this second 
experience which is inert, there would be infinite regress. 
Hence, experience cannot be regarded as an Inert light 

Nor may it be said that both the self and experience are 
the light of intelligence, for, if that were so, they would be 
independent of each other and the establishment of each 
would not be dependent on the other. If the self and experi¬ 
ence be independent of each other, how could the relation 
between cognition and the self be known? Neither the self 
nor experience would be capable of apprehending the rela¬ 
tion. It may then be thought that the self, though of the 
nature of intelligence, does not shine of itself, like another 
person’s consciousness, and that therefore the self is 
established only in dependence on experience. But this line 
of argument can well be advanced in respect of experience 
too; for, there is no disparity between the self and experience 
in being of the nature of intelligence. If it be said that the 
self-luminosity of experience is because of its non-remoteness, 
then that is common to the self too. Therefore it is not 
possible to make a distinction between the self and experience 
both of which are the light of intelligence and say that the 
self does not shine of itself. It may with equal justification 
be said that the self shines of itself, since, while being of the 
nature of intelligence, it is non-remote, like experience.^ 

* VPS.pp. 56 and 57. 

> W,p-57. 
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Nor is it proper to say that experience alone is the light 
of intelligence. The self cannot be an inert light. The self 
and experience are not different. The Logicians and the 
Prlbhakaras consider experience to be a quality of the self. 
The SSnkhyas, who regard it as of the nature of the self, call 
it a substance by presumption. The Bhattas call it an act, 
since, according to them, it is the fruit of an act of trans¬ 
formation, and act and fruit are identical. Thus experience 
has been regarded variously by the followers of the different 
schools. We shall now take these views in the reverse order 
and see how they are not intelligible. The BhSUas consider 
experience to be an act. If it be an act, like the act of going, 
etc,, it would not be luminous, nor would it be the fruit. 
The SSAkhyas say that experience is a substance. If experi¬ 
ence be a substance, and if it be of atomic size, it would be 
incapable of manifesting an object in its entirety. It would, 
like a glow-worm, manifest only a limited part of the thing. 
If it be extensive in size, there is the contingence of the mani¬ 
festation everywhere even of the self, whether the self be 
regarded as of the nature of that experience or as the locus 
thereof. If experience be of medium size, then it would be 
dependent on its parts and not on the self. Just as between 
lamp-light and luminosity, there is no difference between the 
self and experience. The Logicians and the Prlbhakaras 
maintain that experience is a quality of the self. Even if 
experience be a quality, it must be admitted that it is not 
originated in the absence of the origination of the locus as 
in the case of the brightness present in the lamp-light. Since 
the self is eternal, experience must also be eternal; and since 
experience is non-inconstant in respect of the self, it follows 
by presumption that the self itself is experience. It cannot be 
said that the establishment of the self is dependent on experi¬ 
ence; for, if that were so, there is the contingence of non- 
self-hood for the self. Nor may it be said that because the 
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experiences of blue, yellow, etc., are diverse, they cannot be 
of the nature of the self. The experiences are not diverse in 
their own nature. Difference is due to adjuncts. Nor is it 
possible to assert that the experiences are not of the nature 
of the self because they are originated and destroyed. Origi¬ 
nation and destruction are dependent on the establishment 
of difference; and for the assumption of difference, there is 
no evidence. Difference of consciousness need not be assumed 
in order to explain the different cognitions of different objects 
or of the same object at different instants. It is not necessary 
to admit that the oiiginaticn of a subsequent experience is 
preceded by the destruction of the earlier experience. Since 
this is established even through the origination and destruc¬ 
tion of the relations of one consciousness with several objects 
or with the same object at different moments, there is 
prolixity in. the assumption of the origination and destruction 
of consciousness too.^ 

The Saugatas point out on the analogy of the different 
successive flames that difference even while existing in the 
cognitions is not manifested in the absence of an external 
cause. But that does not stand to reason. Since the flames 
are cognized by another, there can possibly be the non-mani¬ 
festation of difference. In the case of the self-luminous 
consciousness, however, it is not possible that difference 
should exist and yet be not manifest. Therefore conscious¬ 
ness is one alone and beginningless. It is beginningless 
because there is no prior non-existence for at. Thus, there 
is no unintelli^bility whatever in the eternal self-luminous 
experience being of the nature of the self. When the self is 
•conditioned by objects, it is spoken of as experience; and 
when the adjuncts are not intended, it is called the self.^ 

> VPS, pp. 57 and 58. 

* VPS. p. 58. 
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2. Anandabodha on Self-luminosity 

The importance of the present topic, v/z., the self¬ 
luminosity of the self, is evident from its treatment by almost 
all the preceptors of Advaita. Anandabodha Bhatlarakacarya, 
on whose NySya-makaranda BharatUirtha depends very much 
for his arguments in this connection, says that the self- 
luminosity of tlie self follows from the fact that it cannot be 
manifested by anything else. Men recede from objects which 
are hurtful and approach those which are helpful. The 
knowledge that a particular object is either helpful or hurtful 
is dependent on its determinant, the luminosity of the self, 
because it is a determinate light. And this luminosity of the 
self is dependent on nothing else, because, while manifest¬ 
ing everything, it is not manifested by any other thing.i 

The Logician’s view that the self is mentally perceived is 
unsound; for, if that were so, it would have to be stated that 
the self is the object of its own cognitive operation. Agency 
and objectness cannot belong to a thing at the same time 
and with reference to the same act. Cognition is a function 
of the self. Hence the self cannot be an object of cognition. 

While admitting that the self is not the object of mental 
perception, the PrSbhakara denies self-luminosity to the self. 
The luminosity of the self is dependent not on itself, since 
the self is manifest in all object-cognitions which are depen¬ 
dent on the senses, etc. Cognition reveals the object as its 
content and the self as its locus. Though the self in this 
manner comes to be the fruit of ao act, there is not the con- 
tingence of objectness for it, in which case there would be 
conflict with its own operation. Hence, the cognition of 
blue, etc., manifests the self, its locus, as “ nol-this,” and the 
object as “ this Because the cognition is self-luminous, 
nothing else is required to manifest it. The Advaitin refutes 
* NySyomakaranda (Chowkamba Sanskrit Series), pp. 130-145. 
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the Prabhakara view by saying that if the self be different 
from cognition and if it be not the object thereof, then, its 
luminosity too would not depend on cognition. That which 
is different from cognition and yet not its object, cannot be 
in need of cognition for its manifestation. What is mani¬ 
fested by cognition must of necessity be an object of 
cognition, and therefore, if the self be not an object of 
cognition, it cannot be manifested by cognition. “ Being 
manifested by cognition ” is pervaded by “ being an object 
of cognition,*' even as ‘ dimiapa-nts$ ’ is pervaded by ‘ tree- 
ness When a thing is declared to be not a tree, it follows 
necessarily that it is not a iiffilapa. Similarly, if the self be 
not an object of cognition, it is necessarily not manifested 
by cognition. Hence, the self is self-luminous; and it is 
non-di£ferent from cognition. 

As for what the Logician says that cognition itself is 
non-self-luminous, he must be asked: does cognition, while 
being itself uiimanifest, manifest objects? Or does it manifest 
them, while being itself manifest? If cognition were to mani¬ 
fest objects, while being itself unknown, then, in the instant 
immediately subsequent to the cognition of pot, there would 
be the doubt whether the pot was cognized or not. If A has 
seen B, and if he is questioned whether he has seen B or not, 
he never doubts about his having seen B. On the contrary, 
he is sure about his cognition of B. This is impossible if 
A*s cognition of B is not self-manifest. Hence, knowledge 
at the time of manifesting an object manifests itself, since 
subsequently there is not seen any doubt as to that cognition. 
If it be argued that cognition manifests an object, while being 
itself manifested by another cognition, then, since for the 
manifestation of that second cognition a third cognition is 
needed, there is the contingence of infinite regress. Nor may 
it be held that there is some other mental cognition which 
has for its content the awareness of the awareness of the 
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object- Here, it must be asked whether the cognition whose 
content is cognition is generated by the same mind-contact 
which generates the cognition of object, or by some other 
contact. Not the first, since by a single mind-contact two 
cognitions cannot be generated and since simultaneity is not 
possible for them. Nor does the second alternative stand to 
reason; for, how can the mind-contact occurring at a subse¬ 
quent moment have for its content the cognition of the 
object-cognition which has already ceased to exist? Simul¬ 
taneously with the origination of pot-cognition there is 
mind-activity; then, there is the cessation of that activity and 
consequent destruction of the prior contact; and then there 
is the generation of the latter mind-contact followed by 
another cognition. Thus the subsequent cognition is separated 
from the first very much in time; and hence it cannot 
have the original pot-cognition as its object. Even if this 
be somehow possible, the empirical usage “ I know the pot ** 
as having reference to present time, would be unintelligible. 
Hence, it must be admitted that cognition is self-luminous, 
that while manifesting objects it reveals itself also. 

Nor is there for the inert self, which is of the nature of 
existence, the capacity to illumine objects, as for the sense of 
sight, etc. Is the luminosity, which is generated by cognition 
and which belongs to the object, while being different from 
cognition, non-different from the object? Or, is it different 
therefrom? It cannot be the nature of the object, since what 
is inert and what is luminous cannot be identical, and since 
there could be no identity between the momentary luminosity 
and what is illumined thereby. Nor is the illumination of 
the object something other than the object, which is an attri¬ 
bute of the object, brought about by cognition; for, if that 
were so, it would not illumine past and future things, whereas 
their manifestation is seen. If it be said that the luminosity 
which illumines the object is internal, then, it is only cognition 
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that is called by another name. And if it be inert, it would 
not shine. Nor would the objects be manifested, for the 
self itself is not luminous. Thus there is the conlingence of the 
blindness of the entire world. Hence it must be admitted that 
cognition alone, while being self-luminous, manifests objects. 

The next objection that is raised is that since a thing 
cannot be the object of its own operation, the self or cogni¬ 
tion cannot know itself. The reply is that the self does not 
need any operation to manifest itself. Just as light removes 
darkness, helps the sense of sight in its operation, and 
illumines itself and the object without requiring any other 
light, the self manifests itself and the objects without the 
need of any intervening activity. 

The Vijnana-vadin holds cognitions to be momentary on 
the ground that the cognition of blue is different from the 
cognition of yellow. But there is an underlying identity of 
all cognitions in so far as they are cognitions. Blue may be 
different from yellow; but the cognition of blue is not funda¬ 
mentally different from the cognition of yellow. If there 
were only particular cognitions, then even their differences 
would not be perceived. But for a basic consciousness which 
strings together all the particular cognitions the differences of 
the latter would not be apprehended. Even to say that there 
is a series of cognitions there must be a permanent conscious¬ 
ness which persists in and through all the particular 
cognitions. Movement is inconceivable without a reference 
to a thing which does not move. The concept of momentari¬ 
ness is unintelligible without a reference to a principle which 
is immutable and eternal, The self, which is of the nature 
of consciousness or intelligence, is self-luminous and eternal 
But for its luminosity, the world will be blind. The sun that 
warms us during the day, the moon that cools our eyes and 
pleases our hearts, and the stars of the milky way—all these 
shine after the light of the self. 
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3. Citsukha on Self-luminosity 

CitsukhScarya defines self-luminosity as the capability of 
being called immediate in empirical usage, while remaining 
at the same time a non-object of knowledge.^ That is self* 
luminous, which, while not being an object of cognition, is 
fit to be called immediate. “ Now, at the time of release, 
there is not in the self the attribute known as fitness for 
empirical usage. Hence, if fitness be regarded as an attribute, 
the definition which states that it is an attribute would be 
non-pervasivc. And further, there would be conflict with 
the final position of the Advaitin who considers the Absolute 
to be attributcless.” If this be said, the reply is: the admis¬ 
sion of the attribute of fitness in the self does not imply its 
constant presence in the latter. What it means is that the 
self is the non-locus of the absolute non-existence of fitness, 
just as substance is the non-locus of the absolute non¬ 
existence of quality. Hence, there is r\o non-pervasion of 
the definition simply because the self is free from attributes 
at the time of release. Nor is there conflict with the final 
view, since in the state of transmigration assumptive attri¬ 
butes are admitted in the self. Sure^vara asks: why should 
you be impatient if in the case of the non-dual self sSdhakatva 
(nature of being the accomplishcr) is assumed? Do you not 
see that sarpsdra itself is superimposed by nescience 
thereon?® The author of tlie PaffcapSdikS says that there 
are in the self such attributes as happiness, experience of 
objects, eternality, etc. And at the time of release, though 
the intended attributes are not present, since they are present 
at some time or other (Le., in the state of transmigration), 

^ Tanva-pradipikd, p, 9. 

avfdyaive soty aparokfa-vyavahdra-yvgyatdyds 
faNaksanatvdl. 

* Srk. Vdr/., I. iv, 1279. 
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the self is established to be the non-locus of the absolute 
non-existence of attributes. Hence the definition of self- 
luminosity as the possession of the attribute of fitness to be 
called immediate is not non-pervasive. And in order to 
remedy the definition being over-pervasive in respect of pot, 
etc., which are capable of being called immediate, it is said 
that the self’s self-luminosity consists also in not being an 
object of knowledge- Nor is it enough to define self-lumino¬ 
sity as the trait of not being an object of cognition; for, if 
that were so, the definition would be over-pervasive in the 
case of things which are past and which are yet to be and 
in the case of merit, etc., which are ever to be inferred. 
“ Now. even in their case there is not the character of not 
being objects of cognition, since they are known by Scripture, 
tradition, etc.” If this be said, no. What is intended by 
vedyatva^ or being an object of knowledge, is being pervaded 
by the fruit. The fruit is, according to the Advaitin, the 
object-defined-inielligence which is manifested; and manifes¬ 
tation is a particular transformation of the mind through 
the channel of the senses in the proximity of an object. 
Hence, vedyaiva here means being an object of perceptual 
cognition. This is not present even in the case of merit, 
etc., which are to be inferred. Nor are merit, etc., immediate 
through being apprehended by yogic perception; for they are 
to be known only through the pramana of Vedic injunctions. 
With this much there is not the destruction of omniscience 
for the yogins. What is meant by omniscience is only the 
knowledge of those things which are capable of being known. 
Merit, etc., are not capable of being known; and hence, in 
order to exclude them, there is in the definition the qualifi¬ 
cation, “ while being capable of the empirical usage of being 
immediate 

“ Now, in the case of ignorance, internal organ and its 
attributes, desire, etc,, and in the case of nacre-sUver, etc.. 
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the over-pervasion of the definition remains in the same con¬ 
dition. They too are not objects of cognition, since they 
are not pervaded by the fruit. At the same lime they are 
capable of the empirical usage of being immediate in the form 
‘ I am ignorant,’ etc.” If this be said, true. But although 
they are not objects of cognition, they are not capable 
of the empirical usage of being immediate; for they are 
established only as superimpositions. “ Even then, since 
there is seen the empirical usage of their being immediate, 
fitness therefor must be assumed.” If this be said, not so. 
A piece of nacre is not entitled to be called silver. But still 
there is observed the empirical usage of silver in respect 
thereof. 

Now, even thus, the qualification of not being an 
object of cognition is of no use; for, in your view, even pot, 
etc., are not fit to be called immediate as they are super- 
impositions.” If thus it be objected, not so. At the stage 
of empirical usage, for them, which are objects of the 
pramdna of perception, the capacity for being called imme¬ 
diate is admitted. Then it may be thought that it is sufficient 
to define self-luminosity as the character of being immediate, 
while not being an object of cognition. True; but since the 
word ‘immediate’ is used even in respect of objects of 
immediate cognition, in order to avoid confusion with them, 
self-luminosity is defined as the capacity to be called imme¬ 
diate, while not being an object of cognition. The objects of 
sense appear to be immediate; but, in truth, they are not 
fit to be called immediate, since they are superimpositions. 
It is the self alone that is really capable of being called 
immediate while not being an object of cognition. 

The evidence for self-luminosity is this: experience is 
self-luminous, because it is experience. What is not experi¬ 
ence is not self-luminous, e.g., a pot. If experience were not 
self-luminous, there should be some other experience to 
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illumine it, and this will lead to infinite regress. And further, 
if experience were itself not manifest at the time of mani¬ 
festing the object, then at the immediately subsequent 
moment the person who experienced the object would either 
doubt or deny his own experience. But no one doubts or 
denies in this manner. When he is questioned whether the 
object was seen by him or not, he replies without a shadow 
of doubt, “ This, surely, I have seen.” Hence, experience, 
while being itself manifest alone, generates empirical usage 
in respect of objects. It may be said that even if experience 
were dependent for its own manifestation on something else, 
there would be no room for either doubt or denial. But 
the defect of infinite regress would still remain unremedied. 
The Logician says that an experience is manifested by a sub¬ 
sequent experience which has that (former) for content. Now, 
is the reflective experience generated by the same mind- 
contact which is the generator oflhe experience of the object, 
say, pot, or is it generated by another mind-contact? Even 
on the first alternative, does that mind-contact generate the 
two cognitions at the same time, or in sequence? Not the 
first, since simultaneity of origination is not possible for 
what generates and what is generated. The original cogni¬ 
tion and the reflective cognition are indeed in the relation 
of generator and generated, since the former is the objecl- 
causal-correiate of the latter. Nor is it possible for the same 
mind-contact to generate the two cognitions in sequence; 
for difference in cognitions is admitted only on the basis of 
difference in non-inherent causes. Mind-contact is the 
non-inherent cause of cognition. Hence the same mind- 
contact cannot generate two different cognitions. Nor is 
the second alternative, that the reflective experience is 
generated by another mind-contact, intelligible. The reason 
which Citsuhha gives for rejecting this alternative is the same 
as that afforded by Anandahhoda. When a person perceives 
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a pot, there is generated in him a knowledge of pot and at 
that time there is the conjunction of his mind with the pot. 
Subsequently the mind gets separated from pot, and there is 
the consequent destruction of the first contact. Thence there 
is the origination of the later contact and of another cogni¬ 
tion. Now, how can the second cognition which comes into 
being many moments later apprehend the first cognition 
which has ceased to exist? Immediate cognition is possible 
only of present things and not of objects which are past. 
It may be said that there is no rule that cognition manifests 
objects, only while being itself manifest; and the example 
of the sense of sight, which apprehends objects without itself 
being apprehended, may be cited. But this is not sound. 
If experience or cognition were to manifest objects without 
being itself manifest, then there would be for it, as for the 
sense of sight, etc., the capacity to manifest objects and not 
luminosity. But luminosity is established for experience; 
and so, there is no parity with the sense of sight, etc. And 
further, if luminosity be not inherent in cognition, no cogni¬ 
tion would be able to illumine aa object. The inert, even 
because of their inertness, cannot manifest either themselves 
or one another. Thus, the result of denying self-luminosity 
to experience is the contingence of the world being blind 
or unconscious. 

If it be said, that since experience is cognized by such 
perception as “I am endowed with the knowledge of pot,” 
” The pot is known,” etc., it is not a non-object of know¬ 
ledge; no. That empirical usage is intelligible in respect of 
the self-luminous experience even without its being an object 
of knowledge- And further, in “ The pot is known,” it is 
the pot that is cognized through the reflective cognition, and 
not knowledge, since the attribute of being known is a quali¬ 
fication of the pot. If the prior cognition be made the object 
of the subsequent cognition, then, the self would be capable 
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of knowing itself (as an object of knowledge)—a view which 
is consistent not with the Vedanta but with the Saugata 
doctrine. Experience, no doubt, is pervaded by the psychosis 
of the internal organ generated by pram3^a\ and hence, in 
a sense it may be called the object of such a psychosis. But 
with this much there is no conflict with its self-luminosity; 
for it is not an object, like pot, etc., either as the locus of the 
manifestation generated by pramana or as the object of such 
manifestation. Experience, though an object of psychosis, is 
not non-luminous. On the contrary, it is self-luminous, since 
it is not manifested by any extraneous light.’* Psychosis is 
of use only in so far as it manifests the light which is inherent 
in experience. Hence, there is not the contingence of experi¬ 
ence being an object of knowledge. Just because a thing is 
known by a pramana, it does not necessarily follow that that 
thing is non-self-luminous. Though the knowledge of an** 
other person is the object of inference having as its probans 
the activity, etc., of the person, it may intelligibly be self- 
luminous. since it is not in need of any other knowledge for 
generating in its own locus the empirical usage of itself being 
immediate. Hence, self-luminosity does not consist in not 
being known by a pramana\ but it consists in not being 
dependent on any other light for generating the empirical 
usage of immediacy in respect of itself. It is in this sense 
that the self or experience is self-luminous. 

That experience or intelligence is the self, Citsukha next 
proceeds to establish. The self is self-luminous, because it 
is of the nature of inteUigence, it is not an object of know¬ 
ledge and there is the declaration of Scripture that it is its 
own light.® The self is of the nature of intelligence, since 

‘ prakUa'pTdkoiyatv&'hh&'^l, p. 9. 

See Tattvapradipikd, p. 19, Pratyag-bhagavan’s Noyartaprasddini. 

• Tattvapradipikd, p. 21. 
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it is imme<Jiate without being an object of inteUigence. If 
the self were not of the nature of intelligence, there would 
be either doubt or denial in respect of itself. But self-existence 
cannot be doubted; nor can it be denied. And self-certainty 
would not be possible, if the self were not self-luminous. 
There is no relation between the self and cognition; for 
relation implies difference between the relate, and there is 
no difference between the self and cognition. That the self 
is self-luminous follows also from the fact that it is not an 
object of cognition. If it were an object, we have seen, there 
would be the conflict of agency and objectness in the same 
locus. What is other than intelligence is immediate only by 
being an object of knowledge; and so, it is non-self-luminous. 
But intelligence is immediate without being an object of 
knowledge; hence it is self-luminous. There is also the 
testimony of Scripture for the self-luminosity of the self. 
Scripture declares: “ Here, this self is self-luminous.*’^ The 
self is referred to as 'Jyolis ’ or ‘ light * because it illumines 
the universe illusorily superimposed by ignorance, and it also 
removes the darkness of ignorance. 

4. Vimuktdtman on the Relation between Self and Objects 

VimuktStman begins his I$(a»siddhi with an invocation 
to the beginningless, uncognizable experience which is infinite 
and of the nature of bliss and which is the canvas whereon 
the illusory world-picture has been sketched.^ Experience 
is self-established and self-revelalory, since if it be revealed 
by another, there would not be for it, as for pot, etc., the 
nature of being experience. And for what is self-established 

9aDd 14. 

^IftU’SfdJhU p. I. 

ya 'rtubhidUr aJd-*mfyd-'nantC-lmdmi/ida-vigrahd^ 
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there can be no antecedent non-existence, etc., and hence 
experience is unborn, beginningless. It is also uncognizable 
and infinite. The atoms are ordinarily regarded as begin¬ 
ningless and as having no magnitude. But this is unsound. 
There is no beginninglessness for atoms, as for pot, etc., 
since they also, like the latter, are endowed with colour, etc. 
Nor are they partless, since if they had no parts, conjunction 
of atoms would be impossible. Hence, beginninglessness 
and partlessness can be predicated only of the self which is 
of the nature of pure experience. 

The objects of knowledge are held to be different from 
intelligence in that while the former are cognized as “ this,** 
the latter is manifest as “not this*’. The objects of know¬ 
ledge are neither of the nature of intelligence, nor are they 
its attributes. If there were no difference between the objects 
and intelligence, then, there would be no difference even 
among the objects. But difference among objects is clearly 
manifest. Hence, the opponent of Advaita maintains that 
difference between intelligence and what are illumined thereby 
cannot be denied. 

The Advaitin, while admitting that There is empirical 
usage of difference, replies that there is no logical ground 
on which such usage may be based. Difference between the 
seer (drk) and the seen {dr:!yo) is not possible, since the seer 
is not seen. Difference either of what is not seen from what 
is seen or of what is seen from what is not seen cannot be 
cognized, for, cognition of difference requires cognition of 
the substrate and the counter-correlate. Therefore, it is 
only as between what are seen that cognition of difference 
is possible, not between what is seen and what is not seen, 
nor between the unseen. 

Vimuklatman next proceeds to show how the very con¬ 
cept of difference is unintelligible. What is called difference, 
is it the nature of the differents, or is it their attribute? 
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If it be their nature, then, the cognition of difference would 
not be in need of the counter-correlate. The cognition of 
the nature of a thing, verily, is not dependent on the counter- 
correlate. But the cognition of difference cannot arise 
without the counter-correlate. Hence, difference is not the 
nature of the differents. Nor is it their attribute. If it be 
non-different from the differents, there results the afore¬ 
mentioned defect. If it be different from them, then it must 
be cognized by another knowledge of difference as between 
the first difference and the differents, and then for the cogni¬ 
tion of the second difference there must be a third and so on 
ad infinilum. Thus there would be a vicious infinite. The 
same reasoning applies to reciprocal non-existence also. 
Such being the case, difference between the seer and the seen 
is not possible to be cognized, nor their reciprocal non¬ 
existence. In order that the difference between the seer and 
the seen may be cognized, there must be another cognition; 
but in that case the seership of the seer would be destroyed. 
And further, the seer is self-cognized; and if there be another 
cognition which cognizes it, self-luminosity would have to be 
denied for it. The seer, however, is self-luminous. It is 
ever-present and shines without depending on any other 
light. If difference and non-existence be objects of cogni¬ 
tion, they cannot be the attributes of the seer. If they be 
not objects of cognition, they are not even established. 
Hence, difference and non-existence are not the attributes of 
the seer. Nor are they its nature; for if they were so, there 
is the contingence of their not depending on the cognition of 
the correlate and the counter-correlate. Since difference 
and non-existence are neither the nature nor the attributes 
of the seer, it follows that they cannot be either the nature 
or the attributes of the seen as well. 

The seer cannot be the counter-correlate of difference 
and of non-existence, since if it were the counter-correlate. 
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there would he no seerehip for it, as for pot, etc. If diiference 
and non-existence have the seer for counter-correlate, what is 
the evidence therefor? Neither the senses nor the mind can 
be the evidence, since the seer is not cognized by them. 

Knowledge of non-existence is defined as the non-cogni¬ 
tion of what is capable of being cognized. But there is no 
cognition other than the seer. Hence there cannot be know¬ 
ledge of the non-existence of the seer. Assuming that there 
is the non-existence of the seer, how could that be cognized, 
since the seer is of the nature of cognition? The non-existence 
of an object of cognition whose existence is doubted is known 
through non-cognition. But the seer is not an object of 
cognition, and its existence is never doubted even because of 
its self-luminosity. Hence there can be no non-existence of 
the seer; much less can it be cognized. Since difference is 
unintelligible without reciprocal non-existence and since 
non-existcnce cannot be proved, there is no cognizable differ¬ 
ence between the seer and the seen. 

From the foregoing arguments it is possible to conclude 
that the seer and the seen are non-different. But if the seer 
were non-different from the seen, there would result for it 
all the limitations of the latter, and the seer would cease to 
be the infinite self-luminous intelligence. The demonstration 
of the unintelligibility of the difference between the seer and 
the seen is not the same as the assertion of non-difference 
between them. There is not even a trace of non-difference 
between the seer and the seen. The Advaitin does not say 
that they are non-different. Nor does he deny difference 
between them which is well established in the world. What 
he wants to show is that there is no evidence for difference. 
Non-difference between the seer and the seen is not manifest; 
nor is it intelligible in the light of reason. As between what 
are opposed to each other like light and darkness no non- 
difference is possible. If the seen were non-different from 
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the seer, it would be the seer and not the seen. If the seer 
were non-different from the seen, it would be the seen and 
not the seer. If the seen were cognized as of the nature of 
the seer, then it would be cognized by the knowledge which 
has the seer for its sphere, there would be for it seership and 
it would not be an inert light. If the seer were cognized as 
of the nature of the seen, then, it would be cognized by the 
knowledge which has the seen for its sphere, there would be 
the seen nature for it and there would be no knowledge of 
the seer. Hence, as between the seer and the seen, there is 
neither difference nor non-difference. 

The VijftSna-vSdin thinks that the seer and the seen are 
non-different, since they are invariably apprehended together. 
Without the seer, the seen, verily, is not manifest; nor is the 
scec manifest without the seen. Hence, because of simul¬ 
taneous manifestation, the seer and the seen are identical, 
says the subjectivist. But his view is not sound. If there 
were non-difference, simultaneous manifestation would not 
be possible. Togetherness is possible only for two or more 
objects. We do not say that the seer is manifest along with 
the seer; nor do we maintain that the seen is manifest along 
with the seen. But what the Vijfi4na-vadin himself expressly 
states is that the seer and the seen appear together. Hence 
their difference must also be manifest. Otherwise it is not 
possible to say that they are cognized together. Nor is non¬ 
difference the sense of the cognition of difference, since there 
is the contingence of the non-existence of difference every¬ 
where. Hence, because of the contingence of the loss of all 
empirical usage, there is no non-difference between the seer 
and the seen. Further, the alleged rule that the seer and the 
seen are apprehended together is not true. The seer is not 
an object of apprehension. It cannot even be said that the 
seer and the seen are manifest together alone; for while it 
is intelligible that the seer is ever manifest, since it is eternal 
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and self-luminous, the seen is not so manifest, since it is non- 
etemal and non-self-Iurainous. Hence, how can it be said 
that both of them are manifest together alone? Although the 
seen is not manifest without the seer, the seer is manifest 
even without the seen. Therefore, there is not the rule that 
both of them always appear together. 

When a particular object is made manifest by conscious¬ 
ness, the other objects are not illumined. But there is never 
a time when consciousness is not manifest. Intelligence is 
not always qualified by a particular objective content; for, 
if it were so, then, even that object would be self-luminous 
and it would be constantly manifest. Moreover, since con¬ 
sciousness is selMuminous, it cannot be the object of cogni¬ 
tion. If it were a cognized object, then there would be for 
it, as for pot, non-self-luminosily, and inertness. Nor are 
pot, etc., of the nature of cognition; for there is no evidence 
which can prove them to be so. If they were cognitions, 
then, they would not be objects. Indeed, a cognition of 
pot is not manifest at the same time as an object either of 
the pot or of something else. Nor is it manifest as an object 
of itself; for a thing cannot be at the same time both an object 
and a subject. If a particular cognition be the object of 
another cognition, then, that cognition would be manifest 
as an object alone, and not as a subject. But it shines as 
the subject, whereas pot, etc., are ever manifest as objects. 
Hence, because of the disparity between consciousness and 
objects, they are not identical. 

It has been shown that there is no evidence either for 
difference or for non-difference between the seer and the 
seen. There is yet another alternative, viz., that there may 
be the relation of difference cum non-difference between the 
seer and the seen. Vimuktatman tries to point out that 
even this alternative is impossible. The upholder of the 
view of difference cwm non-difference says that, though the 
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seer and the seen are not identical in their own nature, yet 
there is non-difference between them in their nature as 
Brahman. But this view cannot rationally be maintained. 
If the seer and the seen be non-differcnt from the single 
Brahman, then even between themselves there cannot be 
difference. If it be said that their identity with Brahman is 
in another form than the one in which they differ from each 
other, then also, is that form different from their form a$ the 
seer and the seen? Or is it non-different therefrom? If it be 
different from their form as the seer and the seen, then, there 
would be no non-difference between them, since their forms, 
are different. If the form in which they are non-different 
be identical with their own forms, then, they must either be 
different in their form as Brahman, or there must be 
non-difference between them even in their own nature. And 
further, we do not find a double nature either for the seer 
or for ihe seen. There is no scen-form for the seer; nor is 
there for the seen the seer-form. And since a double nature 
is not possible, there is no difference cum non-difference. 
Therefore, if Brahman be single, then, it must be either the 
seer or the seen; it cannot be both. Hence, the statement 
that the seer and the seen are non-different in their nature, 
as Brahman is illegitimate. 

It may be thought that there is no conflict with what ia 
seen if a thing is said to have many forms. But, how is this, 
intelligible? Are the forms observed to be non-different from 
the thing? Or are they different, or different and non-different 
therefrom? If they be non-different from the thing, then, 
since the thing is one, the forms cannot be many. If it be 
said that many forms alone are seen and that the thing is. 
observed to be non-different from them, even then, the thing, 
which is seen to be identical with one form cannot be 
observed to be identical with the other forms, Otherwise, 
since even that form is seen to be identical with the other 
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forms, there is the contingence of all the forms being seen 
as identical. If, then, the forms be different from the thing, 
how can there be the relation of form and content between 
what are absolutely different? If the forms be both different 
and non-different from the thing, then, for each form two 
forms must be admitted, and thus there would be infinite 
regress. The crux of the entire argument is that two con¬ 
tradictory attributes like difference and non-difference cannot 
belong to anything at one and the same time. Since the 
seer and the seen, each of them, cannot possess more than 
one form, it is absurd to say that in their nature as Brahman 
they are non-different and that in their own nature they 
are different. 

If the seer and the seen were not of the form of Brah¬ 
man, then Brahman would be different from them. And if 
different, there would result for them defects like origination, 
destruction, non-Brahman-hood, etc., as for pot, etc. If, to 
remedy these defects, it be said that the seer and the seen 
are con-different from Brahman, even then, both of them 
cannot be non-different therefrom. The seen cannot be 
identical with Brahman, because it is inert and perishable. 
As for the non-difference of the seer from Brahman, that is 
acceptable; and there is no defect whatever in this. Hence, 
it follows that there is not even a trace of identity between 
the seer and the seen. The seer is the self and is non-different 
from Brahman. The seen which is a product of maya is 
mdctexminable. 


5. Svmmary of Results 

The doctrine of the self-luminosity or the intelligence- 
nature of Reality is one of the foundational tenets on which 
the entire edifice of Advaita is built. Hence, not being con¬ 
tent with setting forth how Bharatitirtha esublishes the 
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intelligence-nature of Reality, we have given above the 
relevant arguments advanced by some of the other great 
preceptors of Advaita. The Advaitin has to meet opponents 
generally drawn from the ranks of four different schools. 
As against the PrSbhSkara who maintains that the self is 
manifested by cognition as the locus thereof, he says that 
there is no difference between the self and cognition. As 
against the Logician who holds that one cognition is revealed 
by another cognition, he says that cognition cannot be an 
object of cognition. As against the BhStia according to 
whom the self is a composite of inertness and intelligence, 
he says that the self which is homogeneous and partless 
cannot be the substrate of contradictory attributes, And as 
against the VijfiSna-vadin who identifies objects with cogni¬ 
tion and splits reality into a cognilional series, he shows how 
the seer and the seen cannot be identical and how a series 
of cognitions cannot even be known but for the existence of 
an eternal, unchanging consciousness. This consciousness is 
Brahman. The self is intelligence. Scripture declares, 
“ Brahman is prajMna:' 



CHAPTER FIVE 


REALITY AS BLISS 

** Brahman is intelligence-bliss/' Reality is not only the 
pure intelligence which is the witness-consciousness of this 
world-drama. It ia also unexcellable bliss. We delude onr« 
selves by thinking that happiness rests in external objects, in 
the world without. But the real seat and centre of happiness 
is the self. “ This which is of the nature of the impariite 
essence is the supreme bliss; of that all other beings enjoy 
but a fraction.” ^ The bliss of Brahman, as contrasted with 
material happiness, is unsurpassable. In the Ana?}da^vaIU of 
the Taittirlya Upani^ad the calculus of happiness is made to 
culminate in Brabman-Bllss which is declared to be un¬ 
excellable. 


/. ‘Happiness and its Manifestation 

The intelligence-nature of Reality is ordinarily manifest, 
whereas its bliss-nature is generally obscured. * Knowledge ’ 
refers to the general nature of Reality; its particularization 
is bliss; that alone is Brahman.‘ 

The happiness that we find in objects of sense is a reflec¬ 
tion of Brahman-bliss; and it is revealed by psychoses of the 
internal organ. Psychoses are of three kinds, the pure, the 
virile and the dull answering to the three gurus' sattva, rajas 

* KPS’, p. 217. 
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and lamas. The pure psychoses are characterized by such 
elevating and ennobling qualities as renunciation, restraint, 
generosity, etc., the virile psychoses are marked by violent 
passions like thirst, intense attachment, aversion, anger, etc.; 
and the dull psychoses have the attributes of delusion, fear, 
etc. In all these psychoses there is a reflection of the 
intelligence-nature of Brahman; but the bliss-nature is re¬ 
flected only in the pure psychoses.^ Just as the reflection of 
the moon is dim in impure and muddy water, and bright 
and clear in pure and undisturbed water, even so, the reflec¬ 
tion of the self is entire in pure psychoses while it is dull and 
disturbed in impure psychoses. This is the reason why the 
virile and dull psychoses reflea the intelligence-nature of 
the self, while the pure psychoses reflect the happiness oature 
also. Reality is unobscured as intelligence, but as bliss it is 
obscured. In the virile and dull psychoses the happiness- 
nature is obscured by impurity; and since there is a little 
purity in them the intelligence-nature is revealed. Water 
receives from fire the latter’s heat and not its luminosity. 
Similarly, while the pure psychoses reflect the intelligence- 
and happiness-aspects of Reality, the psychoses which are 
impure reflect the intelligence-nature alone.* 

Just as the lamp, which is of the nature of both light and 
heat, spreads only light and not heat, even so the self, which 
is of the nature of both happiness and intelligence, reveals 
only its intelligence-nature in all the psychoses. Nor may it 
be asked why, if intelligence and happiness be non-diflerent, 
both of them are not manifest in one and the same psychosis; 
for there is no invariable rule that where intelligence is 
revealed, happiness should also be revealed. In a flower, 
though fragrance, colour, etc., reside, a single sense-organ is 
able to apprehend only a single quality and not the rest. 

* PD. XV, 3-5. 

^PD, XV, S*ll. 
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Similarly, it is intelligible that in a psychosis wherein the 
intelligence-nature is revealed, the bliss-aspect need not 
necessarily be manifested. It cannot be said that in the 
example of the flower, fragrance is different from colour, 
whereas in the case of what is illustrated, viz., the self, there 
is no difference between intelligence and bliss; for, although 
in reality there is no difference between intelligence and bliss, 
there i$ admitted apparent and adventitious difference. Even 
in the flower we do not recognize any inherent difference 
between its fragrance and colour. They appear to be different 
only because they are apprehended through different sense- 
organs. In the same way, happiness and intelligence which 
constitute the essential nature of the self appear to be different 
because they arc manifest in different psychoses. In that 
psychosis of the intellect which is of the nature of the trans¬ 
formation of the wWvfl-constituent brought about by 
meritorious deeds there is revealed the identity of intelligence 
and happiness, because that psychosis is flawless and pure. 
And in the psychosis of the nature of the ra/o^constituent 
because of its impurity, there is manifest only the intelligence- 
aspect, the bliss-nature being veiled. This is analogous to 
the sourness of the tamarind being concealed when it is 
seasoned with salt.^ 

Even among the pure psychoses there are different 
grades in the matter of manifesting happiness. Advaita- 
vidySeSrya gives the analogy of the reflection in mirrors of 
different degrees of purity. In truth, there are no grades 
in happiness per se. Superiority and inferiority in happiness 
are superimposed because of the purity or impurity of the 
reflecting intellect.* The purer a psychosis, the intenser 
is the manifestation of happiness. When the rajas and 
tamos overbalance the sattva, then, the happiness-nature is 
XII, 7S-79. 

*SL$, Vol n, p. 48. 
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obscured totally and there is the cognition of misery 
and pain. 

Desire for external objects brings misery along with it. 
There is the anxiety whether the desired object will be 
obt^ned or not. If it is not obtained, misery increases, and 
there arises aversion to those things that stand in the way. 
If the obstructions be difficult to be removed, then, there is 
misery again; thus in those activities of the mind which are 
prompted by rajas and tamas there is not even a suspicion 
of happiness. When what is longed for is achieved, there is 
the feeling of pleasure and satisfaction. When it is enjoyed, 
there is still greater happiness. But the greatest happiness, 
however, is not in the objects of sense. They appear to be 
the sources of pleasure. But they manifest only a fraction 
of Brahman-bliss. Of the three-fold nature of Brahman, 
the inert things reveal only existence, intelligence and happi¬ 
ness being obscured; the impure psychoses manifest, besides 
existence, intelligence also; and the pure psychoses reflect 
all the three, existence, intelligence and bliss.^ 

2. The Self as the Seat of Love 

Sage Yajnavalkya taught Maitreyi that the self alone 
is the seat of supreme love. The love that one bears to other 
objects is not really for their sake; but it is for the sake of 
the one who loves.* ‘‘ This self is clearer than the son, dearer 
than wealth, dearer than everything else, and is innermost.” * 
The love for other objects is secondary, since they contribute 
to the pleasure of the self; and the love for the self alone is 
primary.^ Husband, wife, progeny, wealth, cattle, caste, 

^PD, XV, 12-21. 

* PD, Xir, 5. 

» Brh., I, iv, 8. 

* Commefitary oq Brh.t II, iv, 5. 
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the worlds, gods, the Vedas, elements and all the rest have 
no intrinsic value in themselves, They are dear for the sake 
of the sclf.^ “ Not for the sake of the husband is the 
husband dear, but for the sake of the self is the husband 
dear.” * A woman loves her husband only when she likes 
him, and that too for her own pleasure.® If the husband 
were the object of her absolute love, she ought not at any 
time and under any circumstances be displeased with him, 
But this is not in the scope of what is generally observed.* 
” Nor for the sake of the wife is the wife dear, but for the 
sake of the self is the wife dear.” Even when husband and 
wife are attracted towards each other at the same time, each 
loves the other for his or her own sake.® Similar is the case 
with the love that one bears towards one’s children. “Not 
for the sake of the sons are the sons dear, but for the sake 
of the self are the sons dear,” Sometimes a child may cry 
when fondled by Its parent; but the parent derives pleasure 
and does not weep with the child. It is clearly evident from 
this that he loves the child for his own pleasure and not for 
the sake of the child.® If this be the case with beings which 
are endowed with intelligence, need it then be said that inert 
things like wealth, caste, and the worlds and the inferior 
XII, 6. 

• Brh., I, iv, 5 and IV, v, 6. 

‘This is how BMralfUrtha in (carets (he passages in 

question. But it would be more in keeping with ihc spiht of the 
Upanisadio teaching if the love be said to be not for the sake of the 
empirical self (hat loves bul for the sake of (ho supreme Self that Is the 
substrate not only of the lover but also of the loved. It is, perhaps, for 
the sake of easy understanding even by (he dulUwiitcd. as Bliilratltlrtha 
says, that he interprets the BrhadOrop-oko lexis in the way he docs. It is 
to ie feared, however, that this line of interpretalldn has found much 
favour with the adherents of (hat type of Advoita which upholds solipsism 
and absiractionism. To this extent, the doctrine presented here is 
degenerate. 

*PD,m, 7. 

• PD, XII, 9. 

*PD, XII, 10. 
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animals like cattle, etc., are loved not for their own sake 
but for the sake of the self? “ Not for the sake of wealth is 
wealth dear, but for the sake of the self is wealth dear. Not 
for the sake of brahminhood is brahminhood dear, but for 
the sake of the self is brahminhood dear. Not for the sake 
of k§atriyahood is k§atriyahood dear, but for the sake of 
the self is it dear. It is not for the sake of the worlds that 
they are dear, but for the sake of the self that they are dear.” 
The gods like Vi§pu are worshipped not without any ulterior 
motive. The devotee worships them for the removal of his 
sins, and not for the sake of the gods themselves who are 
devoid of sin. “ Not for the sake of the gods are the gods 
dear, but for the sake of the self are the gods dear.” The 
brahmins study the Vedas in order to preserve their brahmin¬ 
hood. The members of the three higher castes take to Vedio 
study so that they may not become vrdiyas (outcastes). 
Hence even the study of the Veda is not intrinsic. “Not 
for the sake of the Vedas arc the Vedas dear, but for the 
sake of the self are the Vedas dear.” In short, everything 
subserves the purposes of the self. The self is the centre 
and the seat of love.^ 

“ Now, what is this love which is said to be for the sake 
of one’s own self? Is it attachment (rdgu), faith (^raddhd), 
devotion (bhakii), or desire (/ccAd)? There is attachment to 
objects like women, etc.; there is faith in such rites and 
rituals as the sacrifice, etc.; there is devotion to the preceptor, 
the deity, etc.; and there is desire for things which we long 
to have. But all these four forms of love are not found for 
one and the same object. Hence, love as such cannot have 
everything for its object. If love be regarded as devotion, 
then, as there is no devotion (bhaktf) to one’s wife, it would 
result that there is no love for her. Thus it is with love 
taken in any of its forms,” If this be said, the reply is that 
>J>i),Xll. 11-20. 
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this is true only when the nature of love is understood in 
the above manner. But, in all the varied manifestations of 
love, there is a constant character which does not change. 
That psychosis of the internal organ we call love has for its 
object pure pleasure or happiness.' 

The seif is the seat of love, not because of the non¬ 
existence of misery therein, for love is of the nature of an 
existent. Nor is the self supremely lovable because of being 
the locus of the non-existence of misery, for even at the time 
of misery there is seen love for the self. Nor is the self the 
centre of love because of being instrumental to the non¬ 
existence of misery, for if it were merely a means, then, there 
would not be for it unconditioned love. For the same reason 
the self is not a means to happiness.® It may be said that 
since love is seen for food, etc., which are instruments of 
happiness, there may be love for the self, not because it is 
an end in itself, but because it is a means to happiness; and 
it may be inferred that the self is competent to be a means 
to happiness, because it is dear, like food, etc. But this 
reasoning is unsound. Food, etc., possess the characteristic 
of being enjoyed {bhogyatya)\ but the self is not what is 
enjoyed. It is the enjoyer, the subject of all experience. 
And to say that the self is its own object is a contradiction, 
for one and the same thing cannot be at the same time both 
the helper and the helped, the subject and the object.® 

The love for material happiness is not sublime. The 
objects of sense excite in us inconstant love. But the self is 
the most lovable, the locus of supreme happiness. The 
pleasure that accrues from objects of sense is not constant, 
whereas the happiness that is centred in the self is ever 
present without any inconstancy. When a person gets disgusl€<J 

> PD, Xn, 21 and 22. 

* Taiiva’pradlpikd, p. 35^. 

XU, 23 and 24. 
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with a particular object which for some time has pleased him, 
he puls it by and takes to another object in the hope 
of finding happiness there. Thus the pleasure which the 
objects yield is not constant. That the self is the scat of 
supreme love is shown by the fact that never does a person 
get a desire to destroy himself. The self can neither be 
abandoned nor be accepted, neither be renounced nor be 
received. Nor is the self an object of indifference; for. even 
of indifference, since the self is the subject, it cannot be the 
object thereof,^ It may be said that since, when a man gets 
disgusted with himself owing to excessive attachment or 
aversion, he desires to put an end to his life, what was said 
before that nobody desires to destroy himself is wrong. But 
this does not stand to reason; for what the man who is tired 
of his life wants to do is to destroy his body; and the body, 
verily, is not the self. It is the body that is sought to be 
destroyed and not the self.^ 

We have seen above the evidence of Scripture for the 
fact that the self is the locus of absolute and unconditioned 
love. It is possible to arrive at the same conclusion through 
reasoning. In the world it is observed that the parent, 
Vi§oudatta, loves his son, Devadatta, more than his son’s 
friend, Yajftadatta. His son is dearer to him than his son’s 
friend who is remote in relation. Similarly, since the self is 
dearer than all other things, it is the locus of supreme love. 
Further, the experience of the desire “ Let me not go out of 
existence; let me live for ever ” proves that the love for the 
self is direct, immediate and unconditioned. Thus it is esta¬ 
blished from scriptural statement, reasoning and experience 
that the self is the home of happiness and the locus of 
love.3 

25-27. 

* FD, Xll, 28 and 29; 8« Tativa-prodipikd, p. 358. 

* FAXit, 30 and 31. 
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3. The Three Notions of Selfhood 

There is a view which holds the self to be secondary to 
son, wife, etc.; and it cites in its favour such scriptural texts 
as; “ Thou art thyself under the name of the son,” etc> That 
the son, etc., are primary is alleged Co be evident from the 
declarations of the Aitareya Upani^ad. The birth of a son is 
considered to be supremely valuable to a father; and it is 
said that “ there is no world for him who has no son.” The 
Bfhaddraxtyaka Vpani^ad states the same idea in the positive 
way in the passage: They speak of an educated son as being 
•conducive to (the attainment of) the (other) world.” ^ Not 
only is the attainment of the other world made possible 
through the son; even this world is to be won through him. 
“ This world of men is to be won through a son alone, and 
by no other rite.” * In describing the sampratti-karma (the 
entrusting rite),* the Upanisad states how the worlds are to 
be won by a parent through his son. Even the derivation 
of the word *putra' points out that, should anything, any 
duty, be left undone by the father, through any slip or slight 
omission in the middle, the son exonerates him from all that 
unfulfilled duty of his standing as an obstacle to his attain¬ 
ment of the world, by fulfilling it himself. Because he saves hb 
father by fulfilling his duties, he is called a son. The father 
although dead, is immortal and fives in this world through 
such a son. Thus it is that he wins this world of men through 
his son.® From all this it is argued that Scripture is evidence 
for the fact that the self is subsidiaiy to son, wife, etc.* 

* Kaurilaki Up., 11, II. 

I, V. 17. 

* Brh., I, V, 16. 

* The rite is so called because a father, when he is about to die, is to 
«atmst his own duties to his son in the prescribed matiner. 

‘ See Sankara'3 Commentary^ Mem. Ed., Vol. 8, pp. 194 and 195. 

32-37. 
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Those who uphold this view do not rest content with 
quoting Scripture in their favour. They show how even 
empirical usage testifies to the correctness of thedr position. 
The son is regarded as the principal member of his family.. 
Through sweat and toil the father hoards money for the sake 
of his son. Hence the son, ‘etc., are more important and 
primary than the self.^ 

The arguments set forth above do not prove that the 
self is subsidiary to other things. The self can be character¬ 
ized in three ways as the secondary self, the illusory self and 
the principal self. The self-hood of son is secondary, since 
difference is seen of son, etc., from the self. There is differ¬ 
ence between the psycho-physical organism which consists of 
five sheaths and the witness-self; but still that difference is 
not manifest- The mind-body combination is mistaken to 
be the self. Hence there is for it illusory self-hood. There 
is neither the existence nor the manifestation of difference 
between the witness-self and anything else, since there is 
nothing apart from the self to be the counter-correlate thereof. 
And because the immutable witness is the self, of all, it is 
called the principal self. Thus there axe three notions of' 
seif-hood, secondary, illusory and principal; and according, 
to the difference in empirical usage, the conception of self¬ 
hood also varies. In an empirical usage concerning any one- 
of the three, that one assumes primacy and the other two 
take on a subsidiary significance. For example, in the act 
of protecting the family of a dying person what is useful is 
the secondary self in the form of son. etc. In the empirical 
usage, “I am lean, I am fair,” etc., it is the body-seif 
(i.e., the illusory self) that is meant. What is adequate as 
the subject of such assertions as “ Through austerities I shall 
attain heaven ” is the agent-self, and not the body-self; for 
the man who desires heaven performs sacrifices even at the* 
»?AX1I,38. 
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risk of neglecting the care of his body. Of the usage 
“ I shall be liberated from the bonds of transmigration ” the 
subject is the intelligence-self. Thus it is patent that the 
concept of self-hood differs according to the difference in 
the mode of empirical usage. It is analogous to the distinc¬ 
tions made in respect of eligibility to particular rites. The 
performance of sacrifices like the Bfhaspatisava is prescribed 
for the brahmin and not for the members of the other castes; 
kings are asked to perform the RSJasuya sacrifice; and for 
the merchant-class the Vai^yastoma is enjoined. In the same 
way it is to be understood that each empirical usage has for 
its content a particular notion of self-hood as the primary 
cne to which the rest are subsidiary. Whatever notion of 
self-hood is primary in a particular usage, that exacts supreme 
love; and there is love of a lower degree for such of those 
things of the class of not-self which subserve the purpose of 
the self. For what is neither the self nor a subsidiary thereto, 
there is not even a fraction of love. Thus it is seen that the 
self, whatever may be the conception thereof, b the centre 
and seat of love. If there be love for any other object, 
it is for the sake of the self to which that is a sub¬ 
sidiary.^ 

What as neither the self nor a subsidiary thereto is the 
object either of disregard or of disdain. For things like a 
blade of grass on the wayside we have no regard, while we 
look with horror on such harmful beings like the beasts of 
the wild. The self, we have said, is the seat of supreme love, 
while what is helpful thereto is the object of moderate love. 
There is no rule, however, by which we can characterize 
certain things to be helpful all the time and certain other 
things to be harmful. The tiger, for example, is hated when 
it pounces upon us; when it is indifferent to us we take no 
notice of it; and when it.is in a playful mood with us, we 
»?Z>,Xn, 39-50. 
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love it. And so we cannot give as a fixed rule which things 
are lovable, which are hateful and which we can disregard. 
But we can formulate general definitions. Those things are 
lovable which are helpful to us; those are hated which are 
hurtful to us; and those are objects of indifference which 
are neither helpful nor hurtful. But the case with the self 
is unalterable. . It is always the locus of supreme love. This 
is what YSjfiavalkya had in view when he said that for the 
sake of the self everytliing is dear. 

That the self is the most lovable of all is declared by the 
scriptural text, “ This self is dearer than the son, dearer than 
wealth, dearer than everything else, and innermost,” ^ While 
commenting on this passage Vi^varup^carya (Sure§vara) 
observes, “Dearer than wealth is the son; dearer than the 
son is the body; dearer than the body are the organs; 
dearer than the organs is the vital air; much dearer than 
the viul air is the self.” * The nearer a thing is to the 
self the dearer it is than the rest. The intensity of love 
that an object merits is dependent on its proximity to 
the self. 

Those who do not realize this fundamental fact and 
consider things other than the self to be dearer than the self 
meet with disappointment and final disillusionment. They 
find themselves in ‘ a vale of tears * and what they regard 
as dear turns out to be the cause of their misery. That things 
other than the self are sources of misery becomes very clear 
when we examine, for instance, the life-history of a son. The 
parent is worried so long as a son is not born to him; when 
a son is about to be bom there are the dangers of delivery; 
after the child is ushered into existence, anxiety continues to 
sit on the brow of the parent who is in constant fear of hia 
darling being badly mfiueuced by malevolent stars; when the 

r.iv,8. 

»PZ),XII.60; VPS,p. 92. 
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child grows up into a boy, there is the risk of its turning to 
bad ways; even after the boy is invested with the sacred 
thread there is the conlingence of his continuing to be 
illiterate; or if he becomes proficient in learning, the anxiety 
for getting him properly married haunts the parent; when 
the boy is married, there is the fear whether he would be 
faithful to his wife or not; if he begets children and becomes 
the father of a large family, there is the difficulty of finding 
means to provide him and his offspring with money; and 
when the son is provided with enormous wealth, there is the 
contingence of his passing away. Thus there is no end to 
the misery which things other than the self bring in their 
train. Hence a man of discrimination should discern the 
defects that lie deep-seated in things other than the self, 
and cease to be attached to them. He should realize 
that the witness-self alone is the locus of supreme 
love.^ 

When it is settled that the self is the locus of supreme 
love, it is easy to deduce that it is also the seat of the highest 
happiness. The self is of the nature of supreme happiness, 
since it is the object of unexCellable love. What Is not of 
the nature of supreme happiness is not the object of unexcel- 
lable love, just as pot, etc., which are neither of the nature 
of supreme happiness nor the objects of the highest love. 
In the Tailiiriya and the BrhadSranyaka we find it declared 
that according to !he increase or decrease in love there is a 
corresponding increase or decrease in happiness. From the 
post of an emperor to the position of Hiranyagarbha, 
wherever there is an increase in love, there is also a propor¬ 
tionate increase in happiness. Since the self is the apex of 
this pyramid, it is the locus of supreme love and the seal of 
the highest happiness.* 

XII, 61-68. 

»?AX11,72. 
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4. Brahman-Bliss, and the Evidence of Sleep 

The objects of sense reflect but a fragment of Brahman- 
bliss. They are lovable only in so far as they serve as 
auxiliaries to the self. We have seen how Yfijfiavalkya in 
the Bfhadaranyaka brings home this truth by appealing to 
experience. That Reality is of the nature of bliss is declared 
in many a passage of the Upani§ads. The episode of Bhrgu 
in the Taittiriya XJpani^ad illustrates the way in which Brah¬ 
man is ascertained to be of the nature of happiness. Bhfgu 
approached his father, Varuija, with a burning desire to 
know Brahman and got from him the definition of the quali¬ 
fication per accldens of Brahman, v«., its causality of the 
origination, sustentalLon and destruction of the universe. 
With this definition as his postulate, he decided through 
inquiry that gross matter, vital air, mind and intellect cannot 
be the cause of the world and discovered that dnanda or bliss 
is Brahman. “ From bliss, indeed, all creatures come into 
being; in bliss they live; and unto bliss they return. Hence 
bliss is Brahman."’ Bhtgu solved in this manner the funda¬ 
mental problem of metaphysics,^ 

Were Brahman of the nature of bliss, it should be the 
only reality without a second, as also self-luminous. The 
Chdndogya Upani^ad reports a conversation between NSrada 
and SanatkumSra where the latter instructs the former about 
the nature of the Infinite (bhumd) which is Brahman. Prior 
to the creation of the world there was the Infinite, since there 
were not the three-fold distinctions of empirical usage, viz.y 
the cognizer, cognition and object cognized. That is the 
Infinite wherein nothing else is perceived, nothing else is 
heard and nothing else is known.” * The Infinite alone 
existed in the beginning with nothing else as opposed to 

XI, 12 and 13; Tail., Ill, 6- 
»CA(&i„Vir,xxiv, 1. 
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itself. Wherever there is the non-existeace of, empirical 
distinctions, there the non-dual self alone remains. The 
Infinite which is the ‘Full* (purna) is experienced in the states 
of sleep, samSdhi and swoon to be self-luminous and of the 
nature of bliss. That which is of the nature of bliss is 
-eo ipso non-dual and self-luminous. “ That, verily, which is 
great {bMmS) is bliss; there is no happiness in the finite 
(alpd)*' ^ The objects of sense yield no unralxed pleasure. 
Even the little amount of enjoyment that seems to result 
from them is enshrouded in misery and pain. And so Sanat- 
kumfira declared that there is no happiness in the finite.^ 

“ Now, let there be no happiness in duality; but how is 
there happiness in the non-dual? If there were happiness, 
it would be apprehended; and if it were apprehended, there 
would be the empirical distinctions again which would negate 
the non-dual.*’ If thus it be objected, the reply is: let there 
be no bliss in the non-dual, since the non-dual itself is bliss. 
Nor does this fact require any evidence; for in respect of the 
self-luminous no evidence is needed. That the infinite, non- 
4ua! Brahman is self-luminous is evident from the experience 
•of sleep. In sleep there is not the functioning of the senses. 
Nor can that experience be established through inference 
from the sleep of another person. Means of valid knowledge 
like perception and inference are not capable of establishing 
the experience of sleep. But still we cannot deny such an 
•experience; and hence it is self-luminous.^ 

The experience of sleep which reveals the self to be non¬ 
dual and self-luminous indicates also that it is of the nature 
of bliss. From the non-existence of misery and pain in sleep 
we can well conclude that there remains in that state happi¬ 
ness or bliss. Scripture declares: “Crossing the bund of 

' Chan., vn, xxiii, 1. 

•?AXI, 14-17. 

*PD, XI, 23 and 32. 
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the experiences of waking and dream, the puru^Cy though 
blind, becomes one who is not blind, though wounded, 
becomes one who is not wounded, though suffering from 
disease, becomes one who is not suffering from disease.” ^ 
Nor may it be said by quoting the example of an inert object 
like the stone that mere absence of pain does not guarantee 
the presence of happiness. In the case of stone, etc., there 
cannot be even a suspicion of misery or pain, and hence also 
of happiness. But in the case of beings which are subject 
to happiness and misery we can say that when one of them 
is non-existent the other is present. Further the non-existence 
or existence of misery in the seif is directly experienced, not 
inferred. Since in sleep the non-existence of misery is ex¬ 
perienced, we say that there is in that state the manifestation 
of happiness. If there were no happiness in sleep, why should 
men prepare their beds smooth and soft? Comfortable beds 
are not intended merely for the removal of pain; for, if that 
were so, only those who are suffering from such pains as 
are caused by disease, etc., should be in need.of them.* 

The happiness that is afforded by soft beds, etc., is no- 
doubt external and extrinsic. Tired of its avocations, the 
empirical soul seeks happiness in such objects of enjojroent 
as bed, etc. It experiences the reflection of its own bliss in 
the psychoses of the intellect. ITus is what is known ds 
yi^aydnanday and it is not completely free from misery. It is. 
only the semblance of bliss; and the shadow cannot be a 
substitute for the substance. In sleep there is experienced 
happiness which is not the product of anything else. Scrip¬ 
ture declares that the jiva in sleep experiences its identity 
with Brahman which is of the nature of bliss. By means of 
illustrations it indicates what the Brahman-bliss experienced 
in sleep is like. Just as a bird which is tied by means of a 

1 Chdft.y VIII, iv. 2. 

*PD, xr, 33-39. 
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thread flies in vain to various places in search of rest and 
returns at last to the abode to which it is bound, even so* 
the mind which is the adjunct of the jiva, roams about in 
waking and dream in order to reap the fruits of its merit and 
demerit, and when its karma perishes, it gets resolved in its 
material cause, v/;., nescience; and when the mind ceases to 
function, the jiva becomes one with the supreme. Just as a 
falcon wings its way in the sky, gets exhausted and returns 
to its nest, even so the jiva runs to the experience of sleep 
longing for Brahman-bliss. Like a suckling babe which is 
free from attachment and aversion, or like an emperor who 
has reached the summit of human liappiness, or like a knower 
of Brahman, learned in the sacred lore, who is at the helm 
of the happiness of knowledge, the jiva experiences unalloyed 
bliss in the state of sleep. Scripture compares the Brahman- 
bliss that is manifest in sleep to the happiness which a person 
experiences in company with his consort. In both the varieties 
of experience there is not the cognition of the objects which 
belong to the external and the internal worlds. Such pass¬ 
ages of Scripture which declare that in sleep a father becomes 
non-father, etc.,^ show that the jiva loses its jlva-hood and 
hence also its transmigratory nature; and when Jlvatva is 
removed in sleep* Brahman alone remains. The conceit in 
the body is the root-cause of all the sorrows of life; since 
that conceit is non-existent in sleep, the jiva is said to have 
transcended misery and pain. The Kaivalya Upani^ad^ 
says: “ During the time of sleep when everything is resolved, 
the jiva which is obscured by tamas attains the nature of 
happiness.” ® 

Scripture is not the only testimony for the existence of 
happiness in sleep. There is also the evidence of the experi- 

> Srh., IV, iii, 22. 

• Kaivalya, 13. 

*PD, XI, 40-58. 
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«nce of all who say after waking up from sleep: “ Happily 
did we sleep; we knew nothing in our sleep.” Thus there is 
the reflective cognition of happiness and nescience which 
were experienced in sleep. Reflective cognition is grounded 
in experience, for without the latter the former is not possible. 
Nor may it be said that since in sleep there are no recognized 
means of knowledge there can be no experience of happiness 
and nescience- The experience of happiness in sleep which 
is no other than Brahman-bliss requires no instrument of 
knowledge, because it is self-luminous; and nescience is 
revealed by Brahman which in so doing is not in need of 
any external channel of cognition. That the self-luminous 
bliss experienced in sleep is Brahman is declared by the 
BfhadSroinycka Upani^od in the text, “ Brahman is in¬ 
telligence-bliss.” ^ 

Granting that the bliss experienced in sleep is Brahman, 
it may be said: “ The jiva which has the intellect for adjunct 
remembers that it slept happily without knowing anything. 
Since experience and the cognition thereof must have the 
same locus, the jlva conditioned by the intellect must have 
experienced happiness and nescience in sleep.” But this 
statement is not sound, for in sleep the intellect and mind 
which are the products of nescience get resolved in their 
cause; and since the adjunct, the intellect, is non-existent, 
there cannot be the jlva as conditioned by the intellect. What 
experiences happiness and nescience in sleep is the Snanda^ 
maya self; and the remembrance of that by the vijHSnamaya 
self is intelligible because the self is the same in both the 
states of experience, although the adjuncts may vary.* 

In the moment immediately antecedent to sleep there is 
the psychosis of the intellect which is turned inward and 
wherein there is the reflection of bliss; and later, the same 

> PDs XI, 59-61; Bfh., HI, ix, 28. 
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psychosis along with the reflection of bliss gels resolved in 
the form of sleep and comes to be called anandamaya. The 
anandamaya self has for its adjunct nescience which is asso¬ 
ciated with the residual impression generated by the inward- 
turned psychosis of the intellect; and it experiences in sleep 
Brahman-bliss which is its true nature by means of the 
psychoses generated by nescience. In sleep there is not the 
conceit “I am enjoying happiness,” etc., because the 
psychoses of nescience, unlike the psychoses of the intellect, 
are subtle and not clearly manifest.^ 

The Upanisads like the Ma^dukya and the TSpanlya set 
forth that the anandamaya enjoys Brahman-bliss by means of 
the subtle psychoses of nescience. “ The mass of intelligence 
which has become one in the state of sleep is the anandamaya, 
which enjoys bliss through the channel of the psychoses- 
possessing the reflection of intelligence.” * The self which 
assumes many forms in the states of waking and dream be¬ 
comes of a single consistency in sleep; and the intelligence 
which is reflected in nescience serves as the channel for the 
enjoyment of bliss.^ Again, due to the force of karma, the 
jiva awakes from sleep and gets involved in the troubles and 
turmoils of the transmigratory life. The Kaivalya Vpani?ad 
says that awaking from sleep is caused by karma. “Again, 
due to conjunction with the karma of the previous life, the 
same jiva dreams and awakes.” ^ 

An examination of the moment immediately succeeding 
the termination of sleep gives us intimation of the Brahman- 
bliss experienced during sleep; for there is then the persistence 
of the residual impression of Brahman-bliss which is borne 
out by the fact that a pemon who has just got up from sleep 

i PA xr, 63-66. 

* Mandldcyc, 5. 

*?AXJ, 67 and 68. 

* Kaivalya, 13, 
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remains calm and collected without any thought of external 
objects. But being prompted by karma, the jiva loses sight 
of its blissful nature and gets entangled once again in the 
vicious circle of samsdra} 

So far we have seen how there is the experience of 
Brahman-bliss in the state of sleep, how it is self-luminous 
and non-dual, as also how there is the indication of the bliss 
immediately prior to sleep and an intimation thereof in the 
form of residual impression immediately subsequent to sleep. 
The happiness which is the result of the residual impression 
of bliss is experienced whenever there is happiness which is 
not due to the objects of the external world, This is what is 
called vdsandnanda. What is known as vi^aydnanda is the 
reflection of bliss in the mental psychosis which has turned 
inward after the desire for external objects is destroyed 
through attaining them. Vdsandnanda and vi^aydnanda are 
products of Brahman-bliss, the former being its residual 
impression and the latter being its reflection in the psychoses 
which cognize objects of sense. But both of them point 
towards their generator, v/z., Bxahman-bliss.* 

Through an analysis of the state of sleep we found that 
there is every kind of evidence for the experience of Brah¬ 
man-bliss. We shall now point out how the residual im¬ 
pression of bliss experienced during the state of waking serve 
as a ground for asserting the existence of Brahman-bliss. The 
vijUdnamaya self, which is the agent in waking, experiences 
both pleasure and pain as also the balanced state where there 
is neither pleasure nor pain. The enjoyment of pleasure and 
pain is the product of karma, while the state of indifference 
expresses the innate nature of the self. In the enjoyment of 
the external objects and in day-dreams there is the experience 
of pleasure and pain; and in the intervals between pleasures 

^PD, XI, 74 and 75. 
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and pains there is the experience of the state of silence which 
is the expression of the real nature of the supreme bliss. In 
those moments of care-free indifference men arc observed to 
say, “ We are free from woes and worries; we arc happy.*’ 
It must be noted, however, that even these moments of calm 
and peace do not directly manifest Brahman-bliss, for what 
we have is only the residual impression of that bliss. Cool¬ 
ness is felt on the outer surface of a vessel containing cold 
water; but that coolness is itself not water. Similarly, during 
moments of equipoise there is the experience of the residual 
impression of bliss which is not the bliss itself. But just as 
coolness on the surface of the vessel is the basis for inferring 
water inside the vessel, even so, the residual impression is the 
indicator of the existence of Brahman-bliss.^ 

5. Summary of Results 

Through the objective approach we found that the 
objects of sense are lovable only in so far as they contribute to 
the happiness of the self and through the subjective analysis 
of sleep and the states that are antecedent and subsequent 
thereto we discovered that there is the manifestation either of 
supreme bliss or of its residual impression when unobscured 
by the virile and dull psychoses of the mind. Reality, we 
said, is bliss because of its infinitude. The word “ Brahman 
which comes from the root “ brha, brhi, to increase,” signi¬ 
fies greatness. Brahman is great because it is unexcellable, 
free from limitation due to space, time or other things.* And 
it is of the nature of bliss, because it is great. 


93-9S. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
THE WITNESS-SELF 

VhdAnta has been defined as the science of the self (Jfwo- 
vidy^. Now, what is the self? Is it the physical body, a 
colony of cells? Or is it the cognitive and conalive organs? 
Or is it the mortasl Or is it cognition (vijfi3na)'i Or is it the 
void? Or is it the agent of actions and the enjoyer of fruits? 
Or is it the mere enjoyer, characterized by being the witness? 
Or is it the taintless Brahman, whose essential nature, we said, 
is existence, knowledge, bliss? 

/. Different Views about the Self 

Among the Lokiyatas {Materialists), who adopt percep¬ 
tion as the only means of valid knowledge and who recognize 
the reality of the four elements alone, some think that the 
physical body is the self. They base their theory on the 
fact that the body is cognized as the substrate of the 
cognition “ I ** in such usages as I am a man, I know,” 
etc.^ And they quote as evidence the scriptural texts, “ That, 
verily, is this person, who is constituted of the essence of 
food (matter),” * “ That Brahman is this self, constituted of 
the earth, constituted of water, constituted of air, constituted 
of ether, constituted of fire,” etc. 

» yi*S, p. ISI; PD, vr. 60 and 61, 
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Even when the body exists there is no cognition without 
the activity of the senses.^ And when the jiva departs, the 
physical body is observed to perish.* That which is mert 
and perishable cannot be the self. The senses alone are 
intelligences, and they constitute the self. So say another 
section of the LokSyatas. The co-presence and co-absence 
of the senses with cognition may be explained on the assump¬ 
tion that the senses are instruments of cognition. But the 
adherents of the view that the senses are the self maintain 
that to assume the senses to be the material cause of cogni¬ 
tion is more suitable than the assumption of their instru¬ 
mentality. The senses, they say, which are the substrates of 
the cognition “I” in “I am one-eyed, I am dumb,” etc., 
and which are intelligences, are to be recognized as each the 
self. And they cite as evidence the scriptural passage, They 
said unto speech, ‘ Do thou sing unto ussaying ‘ So be it 
speech sang unto them ” *, etc. The body, however, is said 
to be the substrate of the cognition ‘‘ I ” and is figuratively 
spoken of as being intelligence only because it is the locus 
of the senses which are the self. It may be said that, if there 
be many selves inhabiting a single body, there would be no 
personal identity such as is experienced in the recognition 
“ The same ‘ I ’ that formerly saw the colour now hears the 
sound.” And, further, it may be objected that, if the senses 
be the selves, colour, taste, etc., would be simultaneously 
enjoyed, and not in sequence, But both the contentions are 
wrong. In order that there may be recognition and enjoy¬ 
ment in sequence oneness of intelligence is not necessary. 
What is needed is location in one body. In a house which 
is inhabited by many men, at the marriage of each one of 
them the others are accessories. Similarly in the case of the 

»FP.5,p- lai. 

*PD,\l,6Z. 
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senses that are located in a single body, at the time of the 
enjoyment of any one of them the others are accessories.^ 

In the experience of dream there is cognition even with¬ 
out the activity of the senses. Hence the senses cannot be 
the lod of cognition, nor can they be the substrates of the 
cognition “I’'. The senses of sight, etc., are instruments, 
and not the material cause, of cognition. It was said that 
recognition is possible in respect of many selves even because 
of their being located in a single body. But that does not 
stand to reason because of the contingence of recognition 
even among persons living on a single floor. Hence, the 
followers of the Pancarfitra system are dissatisfied with the 
doctrine that the senses are the selves; and they advocate 
the view that manas is the self. Cognition is caused in dream 
by the bare manas. Recollection and personal identity are 
made possible by it. The senses are its instruments, and the 
body is its support.* Such texts of the Scripture as “ manas 
sang,’* etc., are said to favour this view. 

The VijnSnavSdins hold momentary cognition to be the 
self. Recognition is intelligible because of the similarity of 
cognitions. Flames, though different, appear to be identical 
because they are similar. In order to establish karma, know¬ 
ledge, bondage, release, etc., it is not necessary to assume a 
persisting cognition, since that is achieved even because of 
the cognitions belonging to a single succession of cause and 
effect.® The scriptural text, “ Which is the self? That which 
is a mass of cognition *’ * supports the doctrine that cognition 
is the self. 

In the state of deep sleep there is not seen even cogni¬ 
tion. Hence the void alone is the self, says the MSdhyamika. 

» yps, p. 181 - 
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3f there were cognition in sleep, then, there would be the 
presentation of content too, since cognition without a content 
is impossible. It may be said that only those cognitions 
which are in the states of waking and dream require a basis, 
■not the cognitions of sleep. But this is irrational. Why 
should cognition have content in other, slates and not in 
sleep? Nor may the non-existence of content in sleep be 
inferred on the ground that a person who has awakened has 
no recollection of a content in sleep. If the non-existence of 
a thing be inferable from the non-recollection thereof, then, 
even because there is invariable non-recollection of cognition 
in sleep for one who has awakened, let there be no cognition 
in sleep, There can be no dispute, says the MSdhyamika, 
about the void. The generation of the cognition of the real 
by the void which is opposed in content to that cognition is 
intelligible even as there is the generation of the determinate 
cognition by the indeterminate cognition. One who gets up 
from sleep has the cognition of reality I exist.’* But that 
•cognition is not true, since it is devoid of the cause consisting 
in an immediately antecedent cognition. Hence the void 
alone is the true.^ “ Non-existence, verily, this was in the 
beginning,’* * says Scripture in support of this doctrine. Thus 
the Nihilists maintain that the void is the self. 

The void cannot be the substrate of the cognition ** I 
If the cognition I '* be possible in the case of the void, then, 
there would be that cognition even in cases like the son of a 
barren woman. Even the doctrine of the VijMnavfidins is 
not intelligible. A series of momentary cognitions cannot 
.account for personal identity. Empirical usage as having a 
aingle agent cannot be brought about by several selves exist¬ 
ing in a single succession. A person knows a thing to be 
.advantageous, then desires to possess it, strives and attains it, 

» yps, p. 182 . 
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and then derives happiness therefrom. If the self that derives 
happiness be not the same self that desired to possess that 
advantageous thing, how can such unsublated recognition as- 
“ The same ‘ 1' that knew this thing, now desires it ” be 
accounted for? There must be admitted a permanent self. 
And this self is not of the form of cognition, since no apposi¬ 
tion is experienced between the two in the form I am 
cognition.” It is only the relation of possessor and property 
that is experienced in the form “ Mine is this cognition.” 
And this experience is not figurative, like ** my self ” since it 
is never sublated. When it is proved that cognition is not 
the self but only a property thereof, it is needless to say that 
the body, senses and manas, which are related to the self as- 
its properties, cannot be the self. The designation as ” I ” 
in respect of the body, etc., however, is due to superimposi- 
tion. Thus argue those who advocate the doctrine that the 
self is the agent of actions and the enjoyer of fruits. The 
self they hold to be beginningless, indestructible and the 
subject of migration, of the nature of entering and departing 
from an infinite number of bodies. There is observed for 
the self experience of happiness and misery even immediately 
after the origination of the body. This is impossible if the 
self had not existed even earlier as the agent of merit and 
demerit. Nor can destruction be demonstrated in the case 
of the self. Destruction cannot be of itself, since destruction 
without a cause is not admitted by others than the Saugatas. 
Nor is destruction possible from another, since for the part- 
less self, there cannot be conjunction with a cause of 
cognition. Even if it were somehow possible, in order to 
effect cognition with another there must be karma, And 
karma would establish only the permanence of the self, not 
its destruction; for if the self were destroyed, there would be 
none to enjoy the fruit of that karma. If the self be un¬ 
changing, enjoyment is impossible for it. Hence, change, in 
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the nature of the fruit of activity, mu$t be admitted in the 
case of the self. Agency, which is of the nature of entering 
into activity, belongs to it.^ 

The body, which is an aggregate of the five elements, 
cannot be the agent of actions and the enjoyer of fruits. The 
Lokayatas declare enjoyership in the case of the body. But 
•does enjoyership belong to each of the elements constituting 
the body distributivcly or in the aggregate? Even on the 
first, the elements cannot be the cnjoyers all at the same 
time. If enjoyership belonged to them simultaneously, then, 
•since they would be active in respect of their respective 
objects without mutual dependence, there would be no reci¬ 
procal relation of subsidiary and principal among them, and 
consequently no aggregation. And if there be enjoyership 
for the elements even without the aggregate, then, they would 
be cnjoyers even outside the body. Nor is there enjoyership 
for them in sequence, since the said unintelligibiUty of aggre¬ 
gation remains unremedied. It may be said that that is 
intelligible through the relation of subsidiary and principal 
on the analogy of the marriage of several bridegrooms in 
sequence. But there is no parity of the instance with what 
is illustrated. Just as for each bridegroom there is a distinct 
bride as the object of enjoyment, there is not for each of the 
four elements a specific objea of enjoyments. Even assuming 
that there is a distinct object for each of the elements, when 
there is simultaneous proximity of all objects, sequence in 
enjoyment is not intelligible. Thus enjoyership cannot belong 
to each object distributivcly cither simultaneously or in 
•sequence. Nor is enjoyership possible for them in the aggre¬ 
gate. Intelligence, which is not existent in each of the 
elements, cannot be present in their aggregate. And enjoyer¬ 
ship cannot belong to that which is not intelligent. It may 
be said that a particular capacity present in the aggregate 
* VPS,pp. 182, 183. 
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need not necessarily be existent in each of the individuals* 
constituting that aggregate and the case of the sesaraum 
grains thrown into the fire may be cited as an instance. It 
is thus. Though in each of the sesaraum grains thrown into 
the fire there is not the capacity to generate the flame, there 
is seen that capacity in their aggregate. Similarly, it may be 
thought, intelligence is an attribute of the elements, only 
when they are in aggregation. But, even then, what is the 
cause of the aggregation? Why should elements combine?' 
It cannot be for the sake of future enjoyment. If future 
enjoyment be the cause of the aggregation, then the enjoy¬ 
ment would be in the relation of a subsidiary to the elements. 
And since, then, the elements would all of them be principals, 
there would not be the reciprocal relation of subsidiary and 
principal among them; and aggregation is not possible for 
what are not in the relation of subsidiary and principal. Nor 
can the enjoyment be the principal, since it is subsidiary to 
the enjoyer. Even the example of the sesamum grain is 
inelevant, because what is called the aggregate cannot be 
demonstrated by the LokSyata. Mere location of the enjoy¬ 
ment and the enjoyer in one place cannot be called an 
aggregate; for, if that were so, there is the contingence of 
intelligence and enjoyment existing everywhere in the case of 
the elements which are pervasive. If the aggregate be the 
whole produced by the elements, is that different from them, 
or not? If different, there is the contingence of the acceptance 
of a fifth real over and above the four elements. If non- 
different, then, there would be only the elements, and not an 
aggregate, And no other relation is possible, since differcnce- 
cwm-non-diffcrence is not admitted. Since the aggregate 
itself is not established for the Lokayata, he cannot maintain 
that enjoyership is possible for the elements in the aggregate. 
Nor is enjoyership invariable only in some one element; for 
in the proximity of all, whereby can it be determined that 
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enjoyership belongs to one partioilar element alone and not 
to any other? ^ 

Certain sections of the Lokayatas hold that enjoyership 
belongs to the senses and certain others think that it belongs 
to the aggregate of body and senses. But these two views 
are to be refuted by the same line of reasoning as set forth 
above.* 

Another section of the Lokayatas regard manas as the 
self. Now, what is manasi It is eternal, partless, and atomic 
in size, say the Logicians. But manas is not eternal, since it 
is finite like a pot. It has parts, since it is an instrument, 
like the sense of sight. And it is not atomic in size, since it 
has parts and has conjunction and disjunction like any other 
finite object. Hence, manas cannot be the self, and agency 
and enjoyership cannot belong to it. What is the self is 
none of these. The Atman is not an epi-phenomenon, an 
appendage of the body. It is neither a bundle of bones, nor 
a neural process, neither a colony of cells nor a system of 
electrons. However much the scientist may try to modify 
his conception of matter and interpret it in terms of fotc© 
and energy, electrons and protons, he will not be able to 
bridge the gulf that yawns between matter and spirit. The 
self is not molecular motion or radio-activity. It is cot only 
meta-physical but also meta-psychical. However subtle mind 
may be, it is also material Mind, like gross matter, is 
subject to origination and destruction, and is sublated in the 
experience of sleep. Hence it is the agent and enjoyer, say 
the Mimamsakas. And they quote in their favour such 
scriptural texts as “The permitler, knower, agent,*'* “In 
dream thejiva is the enjoyer of happiness and misery,” etc.* 

‘ VPS, pp. 184,185- 
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Tlie Sankhyas do not grant agency to tbe self. That 
which is omnipresent and partless cannot be an agent. The 
self is non-active, intelligent. Activity in the form of motion 
or transformation does not belong to it. Agency cannot be 
natural to the self; nor can it be adventitious. Even for the 
possibility of adventitious agency, association with a cause of 
agency is needed; and that is not possible in the case of the 
partless self. Though the self is a non-agent, it is the enjoyer; 
and its enjoyership consists in being the witness of what is 
cognized. Hence, the self is enjoyer alone; this is the view 
of the Sfihkhyas.^ And they say that the scriptural text, 
“ One of those two eats the tasty berry, that is the intellect; 
the other shines without eating,”* etc., supports their 
doctrine. 

The final position of the Advaitin, however, is that the 
self is non-ditierent from the taintless Brahman which is of 
the nature of truth, knowledge, bliss. This inner self is not 
inert, since it is understood to be self-luminous through per¬ 
ception, inference and revelation. That the experience of 
sleep is evidence for the self-luminosity of Reality, we have 
seen already. The self is the witness-intelligence which, 
while being self-luminous, illumines ail other objects. Though 
the Sahkhyas regard the self as the witness, they fail to reach 
the truth because they hold to the doctrine of a plurality of 
puru^as. The self is but one in all bodies, since everywhere 
it is known by the cognition ‘ I ’ with a single form, 
like ‘ cow-ness The difference of bodies cannot be the 
ground for assuming a difference in selves. The bodies are 
products of nescience; and because of being conditioned by 
them, there appear to be many jivas. But in reality, there is 
only one self which is not different from Brahman. 

* VPS,pp. 189, 190. 

* ^W., IV, 6. 

> VPS, p. 189. 
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2. The Nature of Witness-Self 

Now, which is this witness-self that is said to be non- 
different from Brahman? 

The author of the Kaumudi says that the witness is some 
form of the Lord which permits the jiva to be active and to 
refrain from activity, but which is itself indifferent and non- 
active. Though it is some form of the Lord, the witness is 
not the abode of causality. Hence, its immediacy is intcUi* 
gible. While manifesting the nescience, etc., present in the 
jiva, it is inner to the jIva. And in sleq), it is known as 
prSJUa} 

In the Tattvaiuddki it is said that just as the ihis-ness, 
which really belongs to nacre, appears to belong to silver, 
even so the witness, which is really of the constitution of 
Brahman, appears to be of the constitution of the jiva.* 

Some Advaitins hold that the jiva conditioned by nesci¬ 
ence is itself the witness, because it is the direct seer. The 
nature of being the witness is directly possible in the jiva 
which is non-attached, indifferent and luminous. Agency, 
etc., are imposed on the jiva when there is brought about its 
identification with the internal organ. But in its own nature, 
the jiva is indifferent.* 

Some others maintain that the jiva is the witness, not 
as conditioned by the omnipresent nescience, but as condi¬ 
tioned by the internal organ. Nor may it be said that, since 
what is conditioned by the internal organ is the cognizer, it 
•cannot be the witness. The jiva as qualified by the internal 
organ is the cognizer; but as conditioned by the internal organ 
^s an adjunct, it is the witness.* 

* SLS, Vol. ir. pp. 44,45. 

* Ibid., p. 45. 

* Ibid., p- 45. 

* Ibid., p. 4^i see also note on p. 190. 
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In the KutQstha-dipa, Bharatitirtha defines the witness as 
the kuiasiha, the immutable, unchanging, eternal, flawless 
intelligence. The immutable intelligence which is the sub¬ 
strate of the two bodies, subtle and gross, is called the 
witness, because it directly superintends the two bodies and 
is unmodified.^ The preceptors of old have defined the 
kutasiha as the witness of the mind and its modifications. 
Scripture declares the immutable to be existence, knowledge, 
bliss. In states other than sleep, swoon and samadhU know¬ 
ledge of objects is acquired through the functions of 
psychoses. The psychoses of the internal organ manifest 
the two bodies at intervals. But from the absence of 
psychoses at other times we cannot infer the non-existence of 
intelligence. The immutable witness is the silent spectator 
of all the changing moods and the fleeting moments, It is 
the foundational intelligence which reveals the existence as. 
well as the non-existence of psychoses. The Vedas and 
the Purfinas declare that the self is the witness which illu¬ 
mines both the presence and the prior non-existence of 
psychoses.* It is real, because it is the abode of the unreal 
world. It is of the nature of intelligence, since it illumines 
all inert things. Being ever the object of infinite love, it is. 
of the nature of bliss. Because it is the source of all 
auspicious things and because it is the basis of all entities,, 
it is unalloyed bliss. In this manner the Saiva-puranas and 
Scripture distinguish the kutasiha from the changing world,, 
the finite jiva and the non-absolute Hvara.* The VedSntins. 
proclaim with one voice that the self is absolutely real, self- 
evident and uncontradicted by any fact of experience.* The 

* SLS, Vol. II, p. 43. 

VIII, 56. 

* FD, VIU, 47-49. For 8 detailed account of the natures of jiva and 
IWaras«a. VII. 

«PA VIII, 66. 
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kufastha is unattached, impartite and immutable. It pro¬ 
duces nothing, nor is it produced by anything else. In 
reality, there is no dissolution, no creation; there is no one 
bound, no one longing for release, and none liberated. This 
is the supreme truth. But this real nature of the self is 
beyond the reach of speech and mind, Hence Scripture teaches 
the truth, basing itself either on the world, the jiva or I^vara. 
It adopts whatever mode of teaching would easily reveal the 
truth. The wise discern the real through the aid of scriptural 
testimony; but the ignorant wallow in darkness unable to get 
at the tnilh.^ 

In the Nafaka-dipa, the witness-intelligence is compared 
to the lamp set on a dramatic stage. The lamp gives light 
to the manager of the drama, to the actors and to the 
audience without any distinction; and it shines even if the 
theatre be emptied of all persons. Similarly, the witness 
manifests egoity, the intellect and the objects, and continues 
to shine even when they are non-existent. It cannot be said 
that the intellect is enough to illumine the objects, for it 
shines only by borrowed light. It is the self-luminous 
immutable intelligence that is the giver of all light. The 
sense of egoity may be compared to the proprietor of the 
drama, the objects to the audience and the intellect to the 
danseuse; and the various sense-organs are auxiliaries or 
accompaniments which aid the actress. All these are without 
any distinction illumined by the witness. Just as the lamp 
on the dramatic stage illumines without moving and without 
being affected by the movements of the actors and the audi¬ 
ence, even so the witness which is permanent and unchanging 
manifests all things both within and without.® 

The distinction between ‘ inner ’ and ‘ outer * which is 
dependent on the body has no reference to the witness. 

VIU, 71-74. 

*PD,X, 11-15. 
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Those objects which axe external to the body aie called the 
* outer,’ and those that are within, the ‘inner’. The imper¬ 
manence and the vacillation natural to the intellect are 
superimposed on the witness-intelligence. But the witness 
neither goes in nor goes out. It appears as if it acts 
on account of its association with the intellect. It knows no 
‘ inner ’ and ‘ outer ’ which are distinctions created by the 
intellect. Even to say that the self is omnipresent and all- 
pervasive is to superimpose on it the category of space. In 
itself, the witness is beyond all computation. If, then, it be 
asked how it can be known, the Advaitin replies, the self is 
not an object of apprehension. Because it is self-luminous, 
it shines ever without the help of any means of knowledge.^ 
It is the light that never was on sea or land. It lends its 
lustre even to the luminaries of the sky. 

In the Qtradfpa, the concepts of Brahman, kufastha, 
Bvara and jiva are explained and illustrated. Brahman is 
unconditioned like the ether at large. Ku(astha is also im¬ 
mutable, but appears as if conditioned; hence it may be 
compared to the ether defined by a pot. Uvara and the 
jiva are both of them reflections. In the water that Is present 
in a pot, there is the reflection of the sky along with 
clouds and the stars that are strewn in the sky. Just as the 
sky in the water is a reflection of the ether at large in the 
water contained in a particular pot, even so the jiva is 
a reflection of Brahman in the intellect which belongs to a 
particular body. In the clouds which are constituted of 
subtle particles of water there is a huge reflection of ether. 
If the reflection of ether in the pot-water be small, the reflec¬ 
tion of ether in the clouds is large. Hvara may be compared 
to the latter kind of reflection. But both livara and the 
jiva are, as we said, reflections of intelligence. The kutastha, 
which is non-different from Brahman, is defined by the two 
X, IS-25. 
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bodies, subtle and gross. It is called kutastha because, while 
being the substrate of those bodies, it is immutable like 
the anvil.^ 

The pro-nouns ‘ T, ‘ you \ ‘ he ‘ it *, etc., axe used to 
signify different things by different persons, What is ‘ T to 
me is not ‘ I * to another. An identical object is ‘ I ’ to itself, 
‘ you ’ to another and ‘ he ’ or ‘ it ’ to a third. What is 
common to and constant in them all is self-hood. Just as 
in the case of the illusory appearance of silver, silver-ness is 
superimposed on the thiSy on the immutable self I-ness is 
superimposed. In empirical usages like * Devadatta himself 
goes,’ ‘ You yourself see,* * 1 myself am not well,* etc., we 
find that while self-hood (svatva) is constant, I-ncss (ahantS) 
is not so. The self is the kuiastha, and the * I * which signifies 
the cidabhasa is an imposition thereon.* 

In the Tattva-pradipika,^ Citsukha distinguishes the wit¬ 
ness which is the seer (dra^f) from the cognizer (pramdtr). 
In sleep, though there is not the proximity of the instruments 
of valid knowledge, the witness manifests nescience. Hence 
its non-inclusion in the cognizer is intelligible. The cognizer 
is that which knows through the means of valid knowledge. 
The witness is not thus. Then, it may be thought that, since 
in waking, etc., there is the function of the means of know¬ 
ledge, the witness would not be what establishes knowledge. 
But this is not so. Since the witness is included in the 
jiva-self, the nature of being subsidiary to empirical usage is 
intelligible for the witness-perception. Nor is there no 
evidence in respect of the witness, since there is evidence of 
the inference, ** Caitra’s desire, etc., are apprehended by this 
perception which is different from the non-eremal knowledge 
which apprehends this, since it is the perception of this, like 

»/D, VI, 18-22. 

VI,38,39. 

• Taliva-pradipika, p. 373. 
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the perception of this pot, etc.” Desire, etc,, cannot be cog¬ 
nized by the senses, because they are super-sensuous. Nor 
can mind cognize them, since desire, etc., constitute the mind. 
If desire, etc., be known by mental perception, there is the 
conflict of object-ness and agency in one and the same thing. 
Hence a perception which is brought about by what is other 
than these must be admitted; and that is the witness-percep¬ 
tion. The witness is not what is qualified by nescience; nor 
is it that of which nescience i$ a qualification per accidens. 
But it is that which has nescience as its adjunct.^ 

We have seen above some of the ways in which the wit¬ 
ness has been conceived of by Advaitins. While some pre¬ 
ceptors hold it to be identical with livara, BhSratItIrtha and 
Citsukha maintain that the witness is the true nature of the 
jiva. But there is no conflict between the two views, since 
in the final position of the Advaitin, I^vara who is non- 
difierent from Brahman is also non-difierent from the jIva. 


^ That which persists in the efTect to long as it lasts and brings about 
a distinction is a qualihcatjon (yliesofto) ssthe blue colour is of the lily. 
But that which does not so persist and yet effects a distinction is either an 
adjunct (updt/A/) or a qualitication per accidfns {upahk^aaa). Of these, 
too. that which is co*termioous with the effect is an adjunct; and that 
which, while remaining only for sometime, effects a distinction, is a 
qualification per aeddens. 

kdryd-'nraylivena fu bhedakam yai, tad natlyarp ivo 

’tpalasya; ananvayltvena lu bhedakaruSm upddhiia''palakfapatd praslddhd. 
tayor apt ydvaii-kdryarji avasihayi bheda-heior upddhitd, kdddcUkaiayd 
bhedadhf-hitur upalakfotfam. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


I§VARA AND JIVA 

Causaltty of the universe is the qualification per acddens of 
Brahman; and it constitutes the essential nature of Bvara. 
Is vara is Brahman seen under the limitation of mGyd} The 
second aphorism of the VedSntasutras states the definition 
per accidens of Brahman as the cause whence result the origi* 
nation, sustentaiion and destruction of the world. This 
definition is of the essential nature oflivara, who is Brahman 
-qualified by mdyd} 

L The Cause of ike World 

All the Advaitins do not subscribe to the view that 
Tivara is the cause of the world. Some hold that pure Brah¬ 
man is the cause, and some others maintain that the jiva is 
the cause of the universe. The followers of the Sarpk^epa- 
JSriraka say that pure Brahman is the material cause.^ Those 
who uphold the theory that perception is creation (dfdi-srfii- 
vSda) regard the entire world as the fabrication of the jiva’s 
intellect. Just as dream-cognition, I^varatva, etc., are all 
mental constructions made by the jlva.^ Bharatitirtha does 

• For a discourse on mdyd sac chapter VIII. 

• VPS.pp. 194, 195. 

• SLS. Vol. ir, p-13. 

« SLS, Vol. II, p. 16. 
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not seem to support either of these views regarding the cause 
of the world. In the Vivarana-prameya-sangraha he expounds 
the Vivarana view according to which Iivara» or Brahman 
qualified by mdya, is the material cause.' The world cannot 
be suspected to be a product of the jiva, he says, for all jivas 
who are qualified by agency and enjoyership and are of the 
nature of name and form fall within the product.^ In the 
PaHcadaily though the Vivarana view that I^vara is the primal 
cause is maintained, subsidiary causality is attributed to the 
jiva. Some Advaitins who make a difference between mayd 
and avidyS say that the universe beginning with ether, etc., 
is the product of the mSyd located in the Lord and that the 
internal organ, etc., are the products of the subtle elements 
which are created by the nescience of the jIva. According 
to Bharatltlrtha, livara and the jiva arc the joint creators of 
the world. But there is this difference: while the Lord is 
the principal author, the jiva is only a subsidiary parent. In 
respect of the existence of the world livara is the ground, 
whereas in respect of its enjoyment the jiva is the locus. The 
nature of the creation by the jiva is psychical rather than 
physical. The universe is a product of livara and an object 
of enjoyment for the jiva.* 

2. Creation^ Transformation and Illusory Appearance 

Now. what kind of causality is recognized in respect of 
the Lord? Is it efficient causality alone, or material causality 
alone, or both? The first and second alternatives are not 
possible, since if livara were either the efficient or the material 
cause alone, he would be finite, infinitude being impossible 
for him. Hence it must be admitted that he is the material 

1 SLS, Vol. n, pp. 13,14. 

» VFS, p. 201. 

*FD. IV, 18, iia-kSryam jiva-bhogyam. 
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cause as well as the efficient cause {abhinna-nmUto-padSna- 
karana). There is no unintelligibility whatever in the material 
cause being itself the efficient cause. The world has a 
material cause which is non-different from the efficient, since 
it is genera led as preceded by knowledge, like the happiness, 
misery, attachment, aversion, etc,, present in the self. That 
the dual causality belongs to Brahman qualified by mSyd is 
established by the creational text which declares efficient 
•causality in That desired ” and material causality in “ May 
I become many 

The dual causality is declared of Brahman as its qualifi¬ 
cation per accidens, only in the view of the doctrine of 
illusory manifestation. The material causality of Brahman 
consists neither in origination, as by the primal atoms, nor 
in transformation, as of Primal Nature. The Vai§esikas and 
others who hold the view of absolute creation say that some¬ 
thing originates from something else, as cloth from threads; 
and they attribute the creation of the world to the conjunc¬ 
tion of primal atoms. The Sankhyas and those who are in 
sympathy with their view of transformation characterize the 
world as a transformation of Primal Nature, as curd is of 
milk. When a tlung attains a state which is different from 
its present one,'it is called transformation; when a thing, 
while not abandoning its prior state, appears to be of a 
different state, it is known as illusory manifestation.* “ That 
change, which is of the same grade of reality as the thing, is 
transformation; what is not of the same grade of reality is 
illusory manifestation; or, change, which is of the same 
nature as the cause, is transformation; the effect, which even 
without being non-different from that (cause) is yet difficult 
to state apart from that, is an illusory manifestation; such 
is the distinction between transformation and illusory 

* Chdn., VI, ii, 3; VPS, pp. 196, 197. 

*S«PZ>,Xni. 6-9. 

1 $ 
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manifestation.” ^ Brahman can be neither the originating cause 
nor the transformed cause. What is partless by nature cannot 
originate something de novo ; * nor can it get itself transformed 
into something else. If Bratoan were to abandon the earlier 
form and get transformed into another form, then, subse¬ 
quent to creation, there would be destruction of Brahman of 
the form of knowledge and bliss. If, again, at the stage of 
dissolution, that Brahman, which is devoid of the form of 
knowledge and bliss, be transformed into Brahman that is 
knowledge and bliss, even thus, since at any moment that 
Brahman might transform its nature, there is the contingence 
of non-release. Nor is there any evidence in respect of 
transformation. Scripture in the text “ The unborn self, the 
great, the firm”* predicates immutability of the self as 
opposed to transformation. And Brahman is immutable 
because it is partless.* 

It may be objected that the transformation is possible 
even in the case of the partless. This is how it is argued: 
conjunction which is inherent in a part of the whole » 
indirectly preceded by the conjunction of the partless primal 
atom. The parts conjoin and produce the whole, but the 
parts by themselves are constituted of atoms; and if there 
were no conjunction of atoms, how would the production of 
the parts be possible? Necklet, etc., are said to be transfor¬ 
mations of gold. But gold is but a colony of primal 
atoms; and without a transformation of the primal atoms 
which are partless, how is transformation possible for 

> SLS, Vol. I, p. 153; VoJ- II, p. 13. 

• Pringle-PattisoD’s Idea of God, pp. 302, 303: “The idea of creation 
as a special act or event that took place once upon a lime repreient^ the 
universe as in no way organic to divine Ufe. . . . Such a conception of 
creation belongs to the same circle of ideas as the waving of a tnagidaA’s 
wand.” 

*Brh., IV, iv,20. 

* VPS, p. 204. 
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gold? Hence even of the partless, transformation must be 
admitted.^ 

Now. what is this transformation? Is it the increase of 
parts through one’s own parts coming to have a conjunction 
other than the earlier conjunction, like the lump of clay 
coming to have the form of a pot? Or is it the increase of 
parts through the conjunction with other parts, like milk 
becoming curd through the conjunction with the parts of the 
buttermilk poured into the milk? Neither of these is possible 
in the case of Brahman which is partless. Nor is it possible 
for Brahman to attain a different state either like the aging 
of the young 01 like the twig becoming a post; for if Brahman 
were to transform itself in the form of the world in that 
manner, it would not become Brahman again and there is 
the consequent contingence of non-release. Verily, the aged 
man does not become a youth again; nor does the post grow 
into the form of a tree. Nor does transformation consist 
either in the conjunction of one thing with another like the 
atom becoming a dyad through conjunction with another 
atom, or in motion like water becoming a river, or in the rise 
of another quality like the assumption of a different colour 
by a ripe fruit; for to define transformation in any of these 
ways would be over-extensive. In the ether that is conjoined 
to another thing, in the bee that moves about and in the 
cloth wherein redness has appeared, there is not observed 
any transformation of substance. Nor is transformation the 
origination of another substance associated with the material 
cause; for though such transformation be possible in the 
case of the whole, the transformation of the parts is difficult 
to slate. The necklet, for example, is the product of the 
whole and not of the parts of gold. Though the necklet be 
not the product of the parts, the parts may intelligibly persist 
in the necklet through the channel of the whole. Without 
* VPS, p. 204. 
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a change in the loci, the parts, there can well be a change in 
the located, the whole. Origination and destruction are 
non*existent in the primal atom; but they are seen in the 
dyad. It may be said that attributes other than origination 
and destruction must change in the loci in order that they 
may change in the located; but, no. The generality 
“ potness ** is not present in the potsherds, but it is inherent 
in the pot. Nor is a change of slate for the pervaded, the 
whole, unintelligible in the absence of a change of stale for 
the pervaders, the parts; for without a change of slate for 
the pervaders, generality and quality, there is seen a change 
of state in the substance pervaded. Even if transformation 
of the parts be admitted, that transformation must be prompt¬ 
ed by the iransformalion of the whole. And this Icind of 
transformation is not possible in the case of Brahman which 
is not a part of anything else.^ 

It was urged that transformation of the partless Brah¬ 
man is intelligible like the conjunction of primal atoms. 
Now, what is ineant here? Is it stated that the perceptible 
conjunction of the whole is inherent in the primal atoms? 
Of is it assumed that the conjunction of the whole is preceded 
by the conjunction of the primal atoms? Not the first, since 
if conjunction of the whole were inherent in the primal 
atoms, it would be imperceptible even as the colour, etc., 
which are present in the primal atom are imperceptible. Nor 
is the second alternative, which assumes that the conjunction 
of the whole is preceded by the conjunction of primal atoms, 
intelligible; for conjunction in respect of the whole itself is 
intelligible without conjunction of primal atoms, like the 
inherence of potness ” in pot without its presence in the 
potsherds. The parts, however, may persist in the conjunc¬ 
tion through the channel of the whole. This we observed 
already. Hence the example of the conjunction of primal 
^ VPS, pp. 204. 205. 
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atoms is not valid; and it is not possible to infer on that 
ground the transformation of the partless. The aeationist 
doctrine and the view of transformation having been thrown 
overboard, it must be admitted that Brahman illusorily 
appears as the world.^ 

3. ISvara, the Material Cause of the World 

The disputants do not agree as to what the material 
cause of the world is. The SSAkhyas regard the pradhdna as 
tbe material cause. All the modifications that constitute the 
world, they say, have for material cause the generality of 
happiness, misery and delusion which ever accompanies them. 
What is always persistent in a product must be the cause of 
that product. Basin, etc., are interpenetrated by clay; hence, 
clay is their material cause. The SfiAkhyas next point out 
that there cannot be a plurality of causes for the world. 
What arc limited and multiple and are modifications must 
have a single undiH'erentiated material cause, like basin, etc., 
which have clay for their material cause. Thus, the SfiAkhyas 
infer that the pradhSna or prakfU, which is constituted by 
the three gu^tas in an undifferentiated state, is the material 
cause of the world.* The NySya-Vaiie^ikas postulate primal 
atoms as the material cause of the world. They argue that 
a produced substance must have as its material cause what 
is smaller in size than its own size. A piece of cloth, for 
instance, is produced by the threads which are smaller in 
size than its own size. Just as the threads join together and 
constitute a cloth, the primal atoms by a process of 
^ VPS, p, 205. 

v/mardfr serve vikarih sukha-duiikha-moha-samOnyo-prokritk^k* 
tadanviio-svabkdvQivSd, ye yad-anvUO'Svabhdvds te tatprakrtikdh, 
yathd mrdanvild mrt-prakfiikdb hrdvddayab, laihd vlmatdh sorvavi^ 
kdrd avibhakiaikig>rakrUkdk perimitatvdd anekatvdd vikdraivdcca 
iardvddivad iti sdAkhydk pradhdnem anumimaie. 
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<onjuiiction become the world. The Sunya-vadins consider 
the void to be the material cause. They maintain that every 
product is preceded by non-exislence since it has a prior state 
which while being capable of being cognized is not cognized. 
The Yogas declare Hiranyagarbha to be the material cause; 
and the Saivas assert that Pa^upali is the material cause.^ 

All these views* in the opinion of the Advaitin, are 
wrong. The SSnkhya theory that the generality of happi¬ 
ness* misery and delusion is the material cause of all modid- 
•cations cannot bear reasoning. Happiness, tic., which are 
internal cannot be the cause of pot, etc., which are external. 
On the ground that all modifications are accompanied by 
the generality of happiness, etc., it is not possible to state 
that the latter is tlie cause of the former. Qualities like 
whiteness accompany cloth, and generality like potness 
accompanies pot; but whiteness is not the material cause of 
cloth, nor is “ potness ” the cause of pot. The Logicians 
argue that a produced substance must be a product of a thing 
'Smaller in size than its own size. But this is not always the 
case. Two long and broad silk cloths twisted together be- 
come the rope-substance. Here, the rope-substance is pro¬ 
duced by two things which are larger in size than its own size. 
Further, the Logician must admit that primal atoms have 
parts, since their product, the dyad, has parts. The reason- 
isg of the l$Qnya-vSdin also is inconclusive. A product is 
not preceded by a state which is not cognized, while being 
capable of being cognized. The prior state of the pot is 
clay; and clay is perceptually cognized. As for the views of 
the Yogas and the Saivas, they are to be rgected because 
they conflict with the Veda.* 

What are non-intelligent like the pradhSna and primal 
atoms cannot be the cause of distinctly regulated creation. 

»W. p. 209. 

*VJ>S,V‘ 209. 
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The universe is a cosmos and not a chaos. The rhythmic 
movement of the suns and the stars, the music of the spheres, 
the enchanting song of the nightingale, the beautiful form of 
the black antelope—all these cannot be the handiwork of 
either a blind force or of a chance coincidence of atoms 
colliding together. Without the postulation of an intelli¬ 
gence possessing omniscience and omnipotence, the regulated 
creation of the universe is not intelligible. The world is of 
the form of an arrangement that cannot be conceived even 
by the mind. How can that which is not omniscient and 
omnipotent create such a world? That the cause of the world, 
I^vara, is omniscient is declared by the scriptural text, He 
who is omniscient.’'^ 

The Svabhava-vSdin wants to do away with all extra¬ 
neous causes. Thinking that the four elements alone are 
real, that perception is the sole means of valid knowledge 
and that the doctrine of nature is alone the absolute truth, 
he says that every product is origmated by its very nature. 
But his view is extremely defective. A product cannot be 
its own cause, because of self-dependence. Nor is a product 
originated without a cause, since there would be simultaneous 
existence and non-existence of an object, if it be not produced 
by a cause. Hence, the doctrine of the Advaitin that the 
omniscient, omnipotent Kvara is the cause remains unshaken.* 

4. Ideas of God 

Even non-Advaitins like the Vaiie?ikas, Yogas andNaiyi- 
yikas admit of a God who is omniscient and omnipotent. 
But their idea of God differs vitally from that of the Advaitin; 
and while they reach their conclusion through bare reasoning, 
the Advaitin takes his stand on Scripture and utilizes such 

»I, i, 9. 

* v?s, p. 210 . 
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argumentatioQ as is favourable to tlie declarations of Sruti. 
The Vaiie§ikas argue that the universe must have a creator 
who knows a!l> e.g., the material cause, etc., since it is a 
product, like a house. But, here, the reasoning is not sound. 
There is nothing to prevent the world from having many 
creators or a non-omniscient creator. A house, verily, may 
be the product of many men; and it does not require omni¬ 
science on the part of one who builds the house. The Yogas 
regard God as the terminus of the capacities for cognition 
and lordship. These capacities increasing in degree terminate 
somewhere, since they are properties that increase, like soe. 
This argument of the Yogas is defective. Even some of 
those who maintain that there is no I^vara say that there 
are deities which are the termini of the capacities for cogni¬ 
tion and lordship.^ According to the Yogas, the Lord is a 
puru^^viJe$a (special soul) who is not conjoined with 
blemishes, karmas, fruits and their residual impressions. 
Like the jiva, he is intelligent and unattached. If like the 
finite self, God be without attachment, how can he be the 
‘ prime mover * of prakfti7 The follower of the Yoga has a 
ready answer to give. God is not an ordinary puru^o; he is a 
puru^a-yilefOy a distinguished soul (primus inter pares). It is be¬ 
cause of his supremacy that he directs the universe, controls 
the course of creation. Otherwise, the universe would be 
like a kingdom without a king, an army without a captain. 
Of the Lord, Scripture declares the directorship of the 
universe in the text, “ For fear of him wind blows; for 
fear of him move the sun and the stars Since God is 
without the blemishes which pertain to the jivas, he can well 
be the controller of the world. It is no doubt true that even 
the purufos are by nature undefiled; but since they do not 
discriminate themselves from the products of prakfti, say the 

» VPS,pp. 190,211. 
ir,vui, I. 
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Yogas, blemishes, karmas, etc., belong to them.* This view 
is, as we saw, not sound. If God be only the foremost 
among the finites, he ceases to be a God with an infinity of 
perfections. Such a view of God would satisfy neither the 
philosophical intellect cor the religious heart. The NaiySyikas 
believe that the Lord is the dispenser of the fruit of karma 
such as merit and demerit, and argue that in order that he 
may do his work he must possess knowledge of that fruit, 
even as an earthly master should know the fruit of service 
before granting it to his servants. Now, this inference 
does not distinguish the Lord from the deities, etc., 
admitted by those who maintain that there is no Ilvara.^ 
The Logicians predicate of the Lord such attributes like 
cognition, efibrt and desire, and they regard these qualities 
as eternal. ISvara differs from the jivas only in the 
nature of his attributes, not otherwise. His attributes are 
eternal, while those of the jivas are not. “ He has desires 
that come true, resolves that are real.”^ The Naiyiyika 
view is not valid for the reason that it does not regard God 
as the material cause of the world. If God be only an 
efficient cause, he cannot be infinite and eternal. The views 
of the Vai^esikas, Yogas and Naiyiyikas are partial and not 
perfect. The Vai^esikas think of God as the omniscient 
creator on the analogy of the potter that makes a pot or an 
engineer that builds a house. The Yogas consider God to 
be the apex of the pyramid of souls, the locus where termi¬ 
nate the capacities for cognition and lordship. And the 
Naiyayikas regard him as the dispenser of justice. Even the 
Advaitin advances some such arguments to establish God. 
We have already seen how the argument from design is advo¬ 
cated by him. But he never errs like the others in regarding 

VI, i05-108- 

> VI^S.pp. 190,211. 

•FD, VI, 109,110; Ckdn.. VIII, i, 5. 
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the argumcQts as inferences. Argumentation helps us to 
have a cognition of the possibility; while the task of inference 
is to give us certitude about the thing. Inference cannot 
yield us God, because he is super-sensuous and supra-rational. 
All inference about God is bound to be vitiated by defects 
such as we have seen above. There is no harm, however, if 
such argumentation as is auxiliary to Scripture be brought 
into use. The same syllo^ms of the VaiSesikas and others, 
though defective as inference, are valid as possessing the 
character of argumentation {tarkd) which is the cause of the 
cognition of possibility in respect of Brahman established by 
Scripture. Another defect, as we have observed already, is 
that none of these views regards God as the material cause. 
And if God be not the material cause, he must be a condi¬ 
tioned, finite and imperfect being, limited by the material out 
of which he has to mould the universe.^ 

Having set aside some of the metaphysical attempts to 
4efine God, we shall now turn to a few of the theological 
ideas of God. Some there are who regard Hirapyagarbha as 
Cod; and they cite the Udgitha-brShmaija as supporting their 
doctrine. Some others consider VirS| to be the Lord; and 
they quote in their support the text: “He has a thousand 
heads, a thousand eyes and a thousand feel.“ Still others 
say that the four-faced BrahmS is the sole creator. Wor¬ 
shipping him for the sake of progeny, they assert that there 
is no God other than he. The Vaispavas hold that Vispu is 
the supreme deity. The Saivas maintain that Siva is the 
over-lord. There are other sectarian views championed by 
partisans in religion who torture the texts of Sruti in order 
to fit them in the procnistean bed of their pre-formed theories. 
The conceptions of God vary from the sublime to the 
tsensuous, from the most lofty to the most ludicrous.* 

‘ VPS, p. 212. 
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All these views the Advaitin regards as imperfect at¬ 
tempts at gauging the nature of God. To him God is both 
the material cause and the efficient cause. He takes his 
sund on the declaration of Sruti, “ Know mdya as the primal 
cause, and the Lord as the wielder of mdya:" 

5. Is hvara a Reflection? 

In the Citradipa BhSralitirtha defines I^vara as the reflec¬ 
tion of intelligence in the impressions of the intellects of all 
beings and compares him to the reflection of ether in the 
water-paitides that constitute the cloud. Mdyd is like the 
cloud, the impressions of the intellect are like the particles 
of water present in the cloud, and the reflection of intelligence 
is like the reflection of the sky in the water-particles. The 
reflection of intelligence in mdyd is the rndyin^ the supreme 
Lord. Scripture declares that he is the omniscient inner 
luler, the source of the entire universe.* 

The Citradipa view that the reflection of intelligence in 
the nescience qualified by the impressions of the intellects is 
livara comes in for criticism.* It is thus: what is the adjunct 
of iSvara? Is it bare nescience, or nescience as associated 
with the impressions, or bare impression? If bare nescience be 
the adjunct of Tivara, there would be conflict with the view 
that livara is the reflection in the nescience qualified by the 
impressions of the intellect. Nor is the second alternative 
that the adjunct is nescience as associated with the impressions 
sound, for it is in keeping with the law of parsimony to 
regard nescience alone as the adjunct. It may be said that 
if bare nescience be regarded as the adjunct there would not 

vr. 156, 157; Sm., IV, 10. 
maydfft tu prakfUm vidySvndyUiofii tu maheSvoram, 
tos^vayava-bhOtalstu vydptarft sarvamlda/H jagat. 

* SLSy Commeotary, p- 77; Vrttiprabhdkara (Hindi), pp. 337, 338. 
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be established onuiiscieDice for the Lord, and that the impres¬ 
sions of the intellects are said to be the qualification of 
nescience so that omniscience may be possible for the Lord. 
But this is wrong. When it is possible to establish omm- 
science through the ^ottva-psychoses of nescience, it is futile 
to accept the impression of intellect as the qualification of 
nescience. Further, omniscience cannot be established 
through the impressions of the intellects. There is not for 
each impression the capacity to apprehend all things. Hence,, 
we must regard ali impressions as the qualification of nesci¬ 
ence, if omniscience is to be established. But except at the 
time of pralaya (deluge), it is not possible for all impressions 
to exist together at the same time. And so ommsdence is 
not established through impressions. The third alternative 
that the bare impressions are the adjuncts of livara is also 
unintelligible. Is livara the reflectioni in each of the impres¬ 
sions? Or is he the one reflection present in all the impres¬ 
sions? On the first alternative, there would be many I^varas, 
since the impressions of the intellects of the innumerable 
jivas are many. And moreover, parviscience would have 
to be predicated of Uvara, since the impression of each 
intellect is limited in its scope for knowledge. Nor is the 
second alternative intelligible. Except in pralaya, all the 
impressions cannot exist at the same time; and there cannot 
be a single reflection in many impressions. Hence, concludes 
the critic, bare nescience is to be regarded as the adjunct of 
livara and the assumption of the impressions of the intellects 
as the qualification of nescience serves no useful purpose. 

Bharatltirtha identifies livara who is the reflection of 
intelligence in the impressions of the intellects of all beings 
with the blissful self of the sleep state described in the 
Mdt:td(ikya} But how can the blissful self of the sleep state 
which is the jiva be the omniscient Lord? The same yijHSna^ 
' PD, VI, 138; MS^akya, 5. 
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maya self whicii functions in waking and dream is called 
amndamaya in sleep. If the dnandamaya be livara, then, in 
waking and dream there would be no I^vaxa, since from these 
two states the sheath of bliss is absent. And further, there 
must be admitted a separate livara for every jiva in sleep. 
In all the relevant scriptural texts the jiva is vested with five 
sheaths. Bhfiratitirtha himself declares so in the PaUcakoia- 
viveka. Hence, it is not intelligible to accept the view that 
the Lord is the blissful self of the state of sleep. 

In the Brahmdnanda BharatUirtha says that the blissful 
self of sleep is but the jiva. The intention of the great pre- 
ceptor is not to declare that the blissful self of sleep is livara. 
For the supreme Self there are three qualified cosmic forms 
and three qualified individual forms. In the Citradipa with 
the example of the artistically worked cloth, pure inlelUgencc 
and its three qualified cosmic {adhidaivata) forms are des¬ 
cribed. A piece of canvas is first bleached, then stiffened 
with starch, sketched with lines and finally filled in with 
paint. Similarly, the self which is by nature pure intelligence 
is called AntarySmin (ISvara) when it is associated with mdyd, 
Sutrfiiman (Hirapyagarbha) when it creates the subtle uni¬ 
verse, and VirSt when it is the cause of the gross world. The 
individual forms of the self axe three. When in sleep the 
internal organ is resolved, the witness of the bare nescience 
is prdjfla; and it is called Snandamaya. In dream, that which 
has a conceit in the individual subtle body is taijasa. In 
waking, what has a conceit in the individual gross body is 
viiva. The MStidukya Sruti includes the adhydtma forms in 
the adhidaiva forms to facilitate the passage from the con¬ 
ditioned to the unconditioned. Hence the identification of 
Hvara with the blissful self of sleep or with the reflection of 
intelligence in the impressions of the intellects of all beings has 
for purport the declaration of the truth that the adhidaiva and 
adhyatma forms are but the forms of the same supreme Self. 
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6. iJvara, Hiroriyagarbka and VirSf 

Under the three cosmic forms the Self comes to be 
called, as we saw, I§vara, Hiranyagarbha and Viraj. livara 
is Brahman qualified by mSyd. He is the material and effi¬ 
cient cause of the world. He is like the bleached canvas 
which is stiffened with starch, pure but serving as the 
substrate of world-creation. Hiraijyagarbha or SOtrStman is 
the cosmic subtle form of the Self. He is of the nature of 
all jivas put together; for he has conceit in the subtle bodies 
of them all. He possesses the powers of action, knowledge, 
etc. Just as early in the morning or late in the evening the 
world appears to be immersed in twilight, in the form of 
Hirapyagarbha the universe is presented in an indistinct 
manner. Just as the canvas stiffened with starch is sketched 
with lines, the form of the Lord is invested with the subtle 
bodies, the non-quintuplicated elements. Like the grains 
which shoot their sprouts, livara who is the womb of the 
universe attains in the form of Hiranyagarbha the tender 
stage of the sprout. He is the seed of the worlds, he is the 
sprout of the spheres.^ The form of Virfit is the fuU-blown 
stage of the universe, comparable to the world in the noon¬ 
day glare, the canvas filled in with paint, or the grains which 
have borne their fruit. In the VUvarupS-dhydya of the 
Yajur-Veda and in the Furu^asukca, Virfi| is described as of 
the cosmic form comprising all beings from the highest 
Brahma down to a blade of grass.* All things are his visible 
forms. Each being is a fragment of his cosmic vesture. He 
is the mighty Lord whose crown is the heaven and footstool 
the earth, 

“ Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

* VI, 200*203. 

VI, 204,205. 
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And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thoughts, 

And rolls through all things/*^ 

7. The Jiva and Its Vestures 

The jiva is a reflection of intelligence (ciddbhdsa) in the 
icnpure*w«vtf-prcdominant avidyd.^ More correctly, the Jlva 
is the substrate intelligence plus the subtle body plus the 
reflection of intelligence therein.* It is the self endowed 
with a psycho-physical organism. Just as the ether defined 
by the pot, the pot with water, and the reflection of the sky 
in the water constitute the pot and its content, similarly the 
intelligence which is the substrate as deflned by an individual 
mind-body system is the jiva. The individual self gets itself 
involved in misery and metempsychosis. It is caught up in 
a vortex of ceasdess change. Deluded by avidydy the jiva 
identifies itself with the mind-body composite and deems itself 
to be the enjoyer of the sweets and bitters of life. It acts in 
order to enjoy and enjoys in order to act. Like the worms 
that are carried away in a wild stream from one whirlpool 
to another, the jiva is driven from birth to death and from 
death to birth in a continuous cycle of empirical existence.* 
The cosmos which has its origination in the Lord^s con¬ 
templation {iksa(ia) finds its completion in the production of 
jivatva. Of the entire external world of the living and the 
non-living the Lord is the artificer. Of the internal world of 

* Wordsworth, Tiniirn Abbey. 

Mn order to make a difference betvwcn the Immutable and the jCya, 
BhSxatitfrtha defines the jiva simply &i a Kfleclion. But this distinction 
ia rather strained; and he himself relinquishes it in many places. See 

1 17 . 

•PD, IV, 11. 

*PD,I,30. 
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transmigratory existence which begins in the state of waking 
and ends in release, the jiva is the author. The jiva is the 
progenitor of its own raicrocosmic world. “ That jiva, being 
deluded by mSyd and established in the body, creates every¬ 
thing. In waking it alone finds satisfaction in the manifold 
objects of enjoyment like woman, food, drink, etc.” It is 
the agent of actions and the enjoyer of the fruits thereof. 
‘‘ Even in dream, the jiva is the enjoyer of pleasure and pain 
in a world created by its own mSyd. If in waking the jiva 
sports with the external world, in dream the sphere of its 
ravings is the internal world of fiction and fancy.” ” At 
the time of sleep when all is resolved, it attains the form of 
bliss, being overpowered by tamas.” ‘*And again due to 
conjunction with the karma of its previous life, the same jiva 
dreams and wakes.” ^ The jiva is tossed from one birth to 
another, from one state of existence to another, like the 
weaver’s shuttle, without cessation. It lives in the cocoon 
of its own making. From death to death it travels by the 
force of its delusion. 

The impure-ja«vu-predominant prakfti is avidyd or 
nescience. The self having avidyd as the adjunct is the jiva. 
It is endowed with a psycho-physical organism for the sake 
of enjoyment. It is said, to possess three bodies, causal, 
subtle and gross. The causal body of the jiva is nescience; 
and as qualified by that body, it is known as prdjfia. The 
causal body (kdra^-ianra) is so called because, as a parti¬ 
cular aspect of prakfti which is the parent of the subtle and 
gross bodies, etc., it is the cause (kdra^X and because it is 
destroyed (iiryate) by true knowledge.* 

The subtle body (suk^a-Jar^d) consists of the five 
organs of sense, the five of action, the five vital airs, mind 
.and intellect From the tfl/wAs-predominant prakrti the five 
VJI,4. 
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great elements, viz., ether, air. fire, water and earth spring 
forth. From the jjrrva-parts of these five elements are bom 
respectively the five organs of sense; and those parts together 
produce the internal orpn, which owing to a difference in 
function is divided into mind (manas) that deliberates and 
intellect (buddhf) that decides. From the rajas-p&rt^ of the 
five elements are created respectively the five organs of 
action; and from them as a collective whole the five vital 
airs are derived. These seventeen factors go to make up 
the subtle body of the jiva which, as having conceit therein, 
comes to be called taijasa.^ The gross body (sthula’^arira) 
of the jiva is its particular physical frame which is a com¬ 
posite of the quintuplicated elements. When the jiva has 
conceit in its physical body, it is called viM.^ Thus the 
three forms of the jiva are conditioned by the three vestures 
it wears. There is also another way of characterizing the 
three forms of the jiva. The pdramSrihika (absolute) self is 
the substrate of the subtle and gross bodies. The prStibhOslka 
(apparent) self is the subject of the dream world. And the 
vySvahdrika (empirical) self is the agent and enjoyer of the 
waking experience. 

8. Is the Jiva One or Many ? 

Among Advaitins there are some who hold that there is 
only one jiva and others who maintain that there are many 
jivas. A section of the ekO'JJva-vddins argues thus: There 
is only a single jiva animating only one body. The other 
bodies are non-animated like the ones seen in dream. The 
entire universe is illusorily posited by the nescience which 
belongs to that jiva. All empirical usage is apparent 
like dream-cognitions. There is not even the distinction 

18-24. 

•PD,J,29. 
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between the bound and the released, since the jiva is 
single. The release of Suka, etc., is assumptive like the 
release of persons seen in dreams.^ In the view of the 
eka-jiva-vadin, other selves “are such stuff as dreams 
are made on, and our (their) Uttle life is rounded with a 
sleep/’ * 

The world of the living and the non-living is a fiction 
created by a single jiva animating a single body (eka- 
iariraika^jiva- vdda). 

Another section of the eka^Jiva-vddins is not satisfied 
with the view that there is only one animated body. It holds 
that Hiraoyagarbha which is a reflection of Brahman is the 
one principal jiva. The other jivas are reflections of this 
principal jiva, and are similar to the apparent clothings put 
on the bodies of human beings sketched on an artistically 
worked cloth. Thus, this section of Advaitins adopts the 
view of a single jiva with many distinctive bodies (savi^e^d- 
'nckaiarJraika-jlva- vdday 

A third group of eka-Jlva-yddins contends that, since 
Hirapyagarbhas vary with each aeon, it is not possible to 
determine which Hirai?yagafbha is the principal jiva. Hence 
it prefers the view of a single jiva animating many bodies 
without di stinction (avi^e^3~neka^artraika-Jm- vdda) . The 
non-recollection of one’s happiness, etc., by another is 
explained as due to the difference of bodies. In all these 
three varieties of eka-jiva^vdda there is no distinction 
between the bound and the released, since there is only a 
single jiva.* 

Such of those Advaitins who do not agree with the views 
set forth above resort to the view of many jivas, through the 

» SI5, Vol. II, p. 27. 

* Shakespeare, Tempest, Act. iv, Sc. 1. 

» SLS, VoL II, p. 28. 

- SLS, Vol. n, p. 2S. 
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admission of the internal organ, e^c., as adjuncts of ihe jiva. 
The jivas are many because of the plurality of adjuncts. 
And since the jivas are many, the distinction between 
bondage and release is recognized.^ 

It is difficult to determine which of these theories Bharati- 
tlrtha favours. By his assumption of the distinction between 
the bound and the released and by his drawing a difference 
between the apparent world of dreams and the empirical 
world of every day existence, it would appear that he supports 
the view of many jivas. In the Tattvavmka, he declares that 
the jivas are many because of the difference in the grades of 
impurity present in avidya.* The jivas are of many kinds, 
the devas, humans, sub-humans, etc. 

At one place in the yfvaraiia-prameya~sai7graha, how- 
ever, Bharatitirtha writes as one who maintains the view of 
a single self.® If he be asked how, then, could there be the 
distinction between the bound and the released, he replies: 
You who ask of me about the distinction between bondage 
and release, you ahnt are the self, the one consistency of 
intelligence; all jivas, other than you whether already released, 
being released or to b« released, are posited by your 
nescience, as in dreams. Scripture, no doubt, declares about 
the release of VSmadeva, etc.; but it has the purport of 
praising Brahman-knowledge. And this being the case, there 
is no room for doubt as for whom there are bondage and 
release whether in the state of transmigration or in the stale 
of release. Thus in the sight of each person, he alone is the 
self, all others being iHusorily posited by his nescience. As 
for the non-recollection of the happiness, misery, etc., of one 


voi. rr,p. as. 

*Pt>, 1,17. 

• VPS, p. 243. The Vivareojakara is believed lo have advocated the 
view of one jiva. Hence BhiraUdnha’j leanings to this view in ibc 
yi^ratfa-pramtya’SaAiraha. 
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individual by another, that is due to the difference of bodies r 
for in the case of even a single self non-recoUection is seen 
in respect of past bodies.* 

This view of Bhfiratitlrtha borders on solipsism. We 
have already seen how in interpreting the BrhadSranyaka 
text “ For the love of the self everything is dear,” etc., he 
dangerously comes near subjectivism. But one feels on 
reading Bharatitinha^s works that he is not a subjectivist. 
The difficulty of expounding Advaita arises when one has to 
speak from two levels of reality. From the standpoint of 
the Absolute, there i$ no world and no jlva. Hence the 
question about the number of jivas does not there arise. But 
from the empirical point of view difference of jivas has to 
be acknowledged. The subjectivistic and solipsistic tenden¬ 
cies in BhSratltlrtha are adventitious and not essential Even 
in the passage we quoted above, he does not style himself 
as eka-jiva^vUdin. He purports to say that the self which is. 
of one consistency of intelligence is single and that all jivas 
are posited by nescience; and this self he identifies with the 
real self of his interlocutor. 

In explaining tho view of a single jiva with many distinc¬ 
tive .bodies {saviie$d•neka‘5arirai’ka•Jlya^ vJds), Appayya 
Diksita takes the illustration of the artistically worked cloth 
from the Citradipa. From this it may be surmised that Bharatl- 
tlrtha is an upholder of the doctrine of one jiva. But there 
is no evidence for this in the Citradipa. Hirapyagarbha is 
not described there as the principal jiva. He is defined as 
the inner self conjoined to the subtle bodies of all beings. 
The jivas are called reflections of intelligence (cidSbhdsSfi) 
and not apparent jivas (Jivdbhasdb)- They arc compared to 
the human figures with apparent clothes on sketched on the 
canvas in order to distinguish them from non-intelligent 
things. 

‘ yps, p. 265. 
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9. Relation between Jtva and Ihara 

How are the Lord or Brahman^ and the jiva related? 
Are they different from each other? Or is there a relation 
of difference cum non^difference between them? Or are they 
iion-different? 

There cannot be real difference between the Lord and 
the jlva, since perception, etc., are not evidence therefor.* 
Perception is not the evidence, since the jiva and the Lord 
are super-sensuous.* Perception is dependent on sense- 
•contaci and sense-contact is not possible either with the jiva 
or with I§vara. Nor can the mind without the help of sense- 
contact apprehend the difference between the Lord and the 
jiva, since it is an auxiliary to pramd^a and not an indepen¬ 
dent means of valid knowledge. Similarly, inference is not 
an evidence for the difference of the jiva from the Lord. The 
Advaitln admits empirical difference caused by nescience; 
and hence no purpose would be served by an inference which 
establishes adventitious difference. As for real difference, 
that is not possible to be inferred, since there is inertness as 
an extraneous adjunct conditioning all inferences formulated 
for establishing the difference of the self. Nor is presumption 
an evidence in respect of difference, since there is nothing 
unintelligible in the absence of real difference. If the Lord 
were really different from the jiva, there would result 
non-selfhood for him. Nor does non-cognition establish the 
difference of the jiva from the Lord. For anupalabdhi (non- 
-cognition) to be possible, the mind must have the non- 
cognition of what is capable of being cognized; but the Lord 
is not capable of being cognized by the mind.^ The evidence 

' Tfvara, as we said, is but Brahman qualiiied by mdyd. 

» VPS, p. 242. 

• VPS, p. 265. 

* For a fuller criticism of difference see Bhedadftikkdra. 
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of Scripture is definitely against difference. Sruti condemns- 
difference in such texts like, “ Then, he who worships a 
different God, saying ‘ He is different, I am different,* he does 
not know,” ^ “ From death to death he goes who sees differ¬ 
ence here as it were,” and “ There are no differents whatever 
here 

The Bhedfibheda*vSdins say that there is difference cum 
non-difference between the jiva and Brahman because of 
such sacred teaching as “ He who stands within the self ” 
” This that is within all is thyself,” ® etc. But they have to 
stale whether the difference between the jlva and Brahman is 
removed by knowledge or not. If the difference be not 
removed, there would be no release. If it be removed, then, 
what is that knowledge which removes it? It cannot be such 
knowledge as has difference cum non-difference for content; 
for that knowledge cannot remove difference which is a part 
of its own content. If it be said that some other knowledge 
having non-difference alone for content removes difference, 
then, what is the means of valid knowledge which originates 
the knowledge of non-difference? The sacred teaching cannot 
be the originator thereof, since, in the view of the Bheda- 
bheda-vSdin, it has for content difference cum non-difference. 
Even admitting that there is somehow the generation of the 
knowledge of non-difference, there would be illusoriness for 
difference, if removable by knowledge. Nor may it be said 
that while ignorance is removed by knowledge, difference 
perishes through ritual acls alone; for Scripture declares that 
the removal of difference is caused by knowledge in He 
who knows Brahman becomes Brahman itself.” * Then it 
may be thought that there is no illusoriness for difference, 

* VPS, p. 241. Bfk, I, iv, 10. 

IV, iv, 19. 

*Brh. IIl,iv, 1. 

i\, 9. 
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though removable by knowledge, as for the antecedent non¬ 
existence of knowledge which also vanishes with the dawn of 
knowledge. Even thus, how are there both difference and 
non-difference of the jiva from Brahman? Is the jiva non- 
different from Brahman through that aspect in respect of 
which there is difference, or through some other aspect? On 
the first alternative, non-difference too would be removed on 
the removal of difference, because the aspect which deter¬ 
mines difference is identical with that which conditions 
non-difference. On the second, ritualistic ads cannot remove 
the difference which is an attribute of the jiva that is of the 
nature of the partless Brahman. It may be said that the 
difference is discarded through knowledge. But even then, 
if the jiva be qualified per accidens by that difference, then 
the jiva would be no other than Brahman; and thus there 
would be no place for the relation of difference cum 
non-difference. If, on the other hand, difference be an 
essential attribute of the jiva, then, when difference is des¬ 
troyed, the jiva too would perish. It may be said that, even 
though the qualified form as the jiva may perish, the jiva in 
the aspect of the substrate of the qualification remains to 
enjoy release consisting in identity with Brahman, But then 
it must be logically admitted that even in the stage of 
transmigration the jiva is that same substrate-aspect, which 
has attained identity with Brahman; for that which is the 
locus of release cannot be different from that which is the 
locus of transmigration. It is not that one self transmigrates 
while another is released. Hence, difference is not essential 
to the jiva. Scripture does not support the view of difference 
cum non-difference. It condemns, instead, difference and 
declares non-difference in such texts as “ It is to be seen as 
one alone “ Other than this there is no seer etc. The 

i Bfh, IV, iv, 20. 

• VPS, p. 231; Brh„ III, vii, 23. 
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Bhed§bheda-vadins wrongly cite such scriptural texts as “ He 
who stands within the self,” etc., in support of their view. 
These passages do not declare difference cum non-difference. 
On the contrary they teach non-difference after restating the 
difference established through delusion.^ 

In order that the eternal release of Brahman may be 
distinguished from tlie eternal bondage of the jiva, the jiva 
is declared to be different and non-different from Brahman. 
If there be absolute non-difference, it is asked, how could 
Brahman itself create the world for its own transmigration? 
How could the pure become impure? • 

Before an answer can be given to this question it is 
necessary to consider critically the concept of difference cum 
non-difference. Difference cum non-difference is possible 
only where there is either the relation of the general and the 
particular, or the relation of quality and the possessor of the 
quality, or the relation of effect and cause, or the relation of 
the qualified and the pure, or the relation of part and whole, 
But none of these relations is intelligible as between the jiva 
and Brahman. It may be said that there is the relation of 
pan and whole, because of the traditional code “ In the 
world of jivas, a part of me alone ” ® and the scriptural text 
** All beings are a quarter of him But, no. The scrip* 
tura! passage “ Without kal3s ” * declares that the self is 
partless; and the traditional code and ^ruti text quoted above 
assert the littleness of the jiva in order to declare the infinitude 
of Brahman. Indeed, if Brahman have parts, it would be 
mutable like a pot which is created by the parts. This defect 
may be overcome by regarding “ having parts ” as due to 

* yps, p. 232. 

* VFS, pp. 241. 242. 

*Sh. <?., XV, 7. 

* Chdn., HI, vii, 6. 

VI, 19. 
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adjuncts like the intellect. Bui even then, real difference 
would not be established. Verily, the edge of a razor cannot 
really cut the partless ether. The internal organ, etc., are 
not capable of really differentiating Brahman from the jiva; 
for it IS inconceivable how Brahman could create adjuncts 
for its own evil. It cannot be said that the creation of 
adjuncts is for the sake of the jiva, for prior to that creation 
there is not established the difference of jiva from Brahman. 
Karma, nescience and residual impression cannot be the 
cause of differentiation, because they are not adjuncts of the 
jiva. It is only the internal organ which is a substance that 
is an adjunct of the jiva.^ 

It may be thought that difference and non-difference 
between the jiva and Brahman are similar to the difference 
and non-difference that exist between, say, a blue lily and 
■an yellow fruit. Though difference is natural between the 
lily and the fruit, they are non-different in their generic 
nature as substances. But this way of thinking is not valid. 
Between the jiva and Brahman there is declared apposition in 
This self is Brahman Such an apposition is not possible 
between the lily and the fruit. It would be absurd to say 
“ The blue lily is the yellow fruit However much he may 
try, the BhedSbheda-vadin will not be able to make his posi¬ 
tion intelligible. Difference conditioned by adjuncts is 
:$uperimposed on Brahman, and hence it is only a delusion. 
It cannot be maintained by him who holds the view of 
difference cum non-difference that the assumption of differ¬ 
ence is for making the distinction between being a trans- 
migrator and not being a transmigrator intelligible; for 
non-difference too being accepted by him the non-distinction 
continues as before. If he declare that the distinction is 
stated in dependence on the aspect of difference, then, even 
the Advaitin could easily explain the distinction as due to 
* yps, p. 242. 
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the conjunction and non-conjunction of nescience, etc., with. 
Brahman. Nor may it be said that the existence and non¬ 
existence of conjunction in respect of one and the same thing 
are unintelligible; for the BhedSbheda-vSdin admits the 
existence and non-existence of difference in one and the same 
place. Even if non-difference be but oneness, difference and 
non-difference in one and the same place are certainly 
contradictory. It is said that though the jiva that is a part 
is a transmigrator, there is not that character for Brahman, 
the whole. Bui such a view is quite irrational. How can 
the transmigratoriness of the part remain without affecting 
the character of the whole? Hence the very ground for 
postulating the view of difference cum non-difference is 
slippery. It was said by the BhedSbheda-vSdin that, if there 
were absolute non-difference, impurity consisting in transmi¬ 
gration would have to be predicated of Brahman. But he is 
himself unwittingly involved in the defect he wishes to avoid. 
On his view, there can be no non-transmigratoriness for* 
Brahman. On the contrary, being non-different from all 
jivas and all worlds. Brahman would itself be the repository 
of the entire host of defects. On the view of the Advaitin, 
however, in Brahman there is not any defect; the pure docs 
never become impure. The darkness, etc., of the reflection, 
verily, do not belong to the prototype. Difference between 
Brahman and the jIva is not envisaged by Scripture. Besides 
condemning difference, it declares non-difference in such 
texts like “ This is thy self, the internal ruler, immortal.'* ^ 

10. Pratlbirt^ba^vSda and AvacchedO’VSda 

Although all Advaitins subscribe to the doctrine of non¬ 
difference—otherwise they would cease to be Advaitins— 
they differ in the mode of expounding the doctrine. Some 
i Brk, III, vii, 3; VPS, pp- 242, 243. 
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of them consider both the Lord and the jiva to be reflections 
of Brahman. Some others regard the Lord as the prototype 
and the jiva as his reflection. Still others hold the jiva to be 
intelligence defined by nescience, Yet others maintain that 
the jiva is neither a reflection nor nescience^cfined-intelli- 
gence but that it is Brahman which has forgotten its 
infinitude. BMratitirtha records some of these views at the 
end of the seventh varnaka (section) in the Vivara^a-prameya- 
sangraha, following the Vivarai:ia-k5ra, and says that all of 
them arc final positions. Some Advailins, he declares, draw 
a distinction between mSyd and avidySt regard Brahman, 
which is in the position of the prototype and endowed with 
the energy of mdydy as the cause and the jivas as reflections, 
each separately conditioned by avidyd. Some others, without 
making a difference between mdyS and avidyS, hold that the 
pure Brahman reflected in mdyd is the cause and that the 
jivas are bound by avidyS. The author of the Brahma-siddhl 
advocates a subjectivistic view. According to him, the jivas 
themselves create the world due to delusion, They are 
separately deluded in respect of Brahman envisa^ng it as of 
the form of the world, because of their own nescience. Their 
worlds conespond, and are not identical. Each jiva is 
circumscribed by its own creation. Each one is involved in 
a circular panorama, Brahman, however, is spoken of as 
the cause figuratively, because it is the substrate of the world. 
There is also another way in which the subjectivistic view is 
set forth. Brahman alone through its own avidyd is said to 
manifest itself illusorily in the form of the world, as in 
dreams, etc.^ 

Among post-§afikara Advaitins there has arisen a con¬ 
troversy over the way in which the jiva is to be regarded. 
The. pratibu^ba-vSda favoured by the Vivarana-kara and 
endorsed by BharatiUrtha in the Vivarana-prameya-sangraha 
^ VPS, pp. 224.225. 
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declares the jiva to be the reflection of Brahman which as 
the prototype is livara. The avaccheda^vada which is ascribed 
to Vacaspati and those of his way of thinking regards the 
jIva as intelligence defined by nescience. Sankara uses the 
analogy of reflection and that of pot-defined ether in order 
to make clear the adventitious nature of jivaiva. To his 
mind there seems to have been no discrepancy between 
regarding the jiva as a reflection and considering it to be 
nescience-defined intelligence. Those who came after him, 
however, strained the analogies and ranked themselves either 
as pratibiffiba-vddins or as avaccheda-vddws. 

Tins is how the Vivara^a view is explained: the jiva is 
a reflection of intelligence present in egoity; and since there 
is no difference between the prototype and the reflection, the 
jiva is non-different from Brahman. The reflected face in a 
mirror, for example, is not other than the prototype. It is 
identical with the original face, with certain traits such as 
facing oneself, being located in the mirror, etc., superimposed 
thereon. The experienced difference between what is present 
on one’s shoulders and what is present in the mirror is sub- 
lated by the recollection of oneness in the form “ This face 
is mine Further, if there were difference, reflection would 
be impossible. What is called reflection is neither a seal 
imposed on the mirror by the face, nor is it a transformation 
of the very parts of the minor, due to the proximity of the 
prototype. The reflection is not a seal, because it is not 
always seen that the prototype and the reflection are of the 
same size and because there is no conjunction between the 
face and the mirror. And it is not a transformation of the 
parts of the mirror, because of the conlingence of the con¬ 
tinuance of that reflection, even on the removal of the 
prototype which is the efficient cause. Moreover, merely 
because of the proximity of the face, the parts of the mirror 
cannot get transformed into the form of the face; otherwise. 
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a sculptor, when he wants to fashion an image out of mirror- 
material, would only bring the prototype into the proximity 
of a mirror, instead of engaging in such activities as 
chiselling, etc. Further, the transformation in the form of 
a facial reflection is not sound, because when the ntirror is 
felt through touch by the hand, it is an even surface that is 
cognized and not the condition of havmg depressions and 
prominences like the eyes, the nose, etc. Hence, there is not 
another face in the mirror. It is the prototype that appears 
as if in the mirror. And it is the location of the reflection in 
the mirror, etc., that are illusory, and not the reflection itself.* 

The AdvaitavidySeSrya, who does not brook the identi¬ 
fication of the reflection with the prototype, maintains that 
the reflection is but a creation. He says that children and 
savages look for a face behind the mirror. They do not 
cognize the reflection to be identical with the prototype. 
The sublating cognition denies not merely the location of the 
ori^al face in the mirror; it makes known the unreality of 
the reflection. The dedrya goes on to attribute a theory to 
the advocates of the yivarc(ia view, which theory, however, 
finds no support in the Vivara^a-prameya^saiigraha. In the 
Siddhdntale^a the followers of the Vivaratfa are made to say 
that “ in reflection, rays of light proceeding from the eyes 
of the observer are turned back by the reflecting medium, 
go back to the prototype face and apprehend it This is 
certainly an implausible theory; and it comes in for rightful 
criticism. But Bharatitirlha himself, who was an adherent 
of the Vivarana view or at least an exponent thereof in the 
VivaranQ’Prameya^sangrahat seems to reject this theory. He 
says 2 that those, who think that there is no reflection at all 
and that the rays from the eyes reflected by the mirror turn 

• yPS, pp. 65*67- 

• Mr. S. S. Suryanarayaoa 5astri*s Introduciioft to 5X5, Vol. I, p, 33. 

• yps, p. 67. 
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back and apprehend the prototype itself as n on-discriminated 
from the mirror, are in the wrong. They are to be refuted, 
he adds, even by the patent experience of the reflection facing 
oneself, etc. Though the simultaneous existence of the face 
in two different places is impossible, it can be iiiteUigibly 
explained by regarding the existence in the mirror as a 
product of mUyS. 

A more formidable objection apinst the pratibirttba-vada 
is the impossibility of a reflection of intelligence. How can 
the colourless, non-material Brahman be reflected in a colour¬ 
less medium, ue., nescience? BhSralltirtha replies that the 
reflection of even the non-material is possible just as the 
non-material ether as qualified by the clouds, stars, etc., 
located in itself, is reflected in water. Of pure Brahman, 
however, there is no reflection; reflection is predicated of 
Brahman only as qualified by mSyd. There is also evidence 
for the jiva being a reflection. Scripture declares, “ It became 
the reflation of each form ”; ^ the traditional code proclaims, 
** It is seen as one and as many, like the moon in water * 
and in the VedSnta-sQtra we read, “ For the same reason 
there is the comparison to the refleaion of the sun, etc.*' ^ 

Incidentally there is a criticism in the Vivarama-prameya- 
sangraha of the avaccheda view. If the jIva, like pot-ether, 
be defined by an adjunct, it is asked, does Brahman too exist 
in the midst of the adjunct of the jiva, or does it not? If it 
existed, there would a duplication of intelQgence in the 
adjunct of the jiva. But no such duplication is seen in the 
case of the ether in the pot. And if Brahman be non-existent 
in the adjunct, it would cease to be the omnipresent controller 
of all. Therefore, the jiva is not defined by an adjunct like 
pot-ether. The example of pot-ether is given in the sacred 

* Brh., II, V, 19 and Kafha, V, ix, 10. 

* Srahfnabindu, 12. 

* yed.Su.,nia, 18; VPS,p, 68. 
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teaching in order that the non-atlachedncss of the self may 
be understood. Scripture has no purport in establishing the 
jivahood of the defined. The duplicated existence of intelli¬ 
gence, however, is not a defect cn the view of the jiva as a 
reflection, Just as in the midst of knee-deep water there 
exists both the natural ether that is of the volume of the 
water and the reflected expansive ether, in the adjunct of the 
jiva, namely, egoity, there may intelligibly be present both 
the original and the reflected intelligence. Thus the Vivararia 
view is that the reflection is of the nature of the real proto¬ 
type, and that illusoriness belongs to the character of being 
a reflection and of the difference, error, etc., which bring 
about that character.^ 

There is a criticism of the avaccheda-v^da in the Pahca^ 
da^t. The avaccheda^vddin believes that there is no need for 
assuming a reflection of intelligence. The immutable defined 
by the intellect is the jiva. Just as movement, etc., which 
really belong to the pot are superimposed on the ether 
defined by the pot, the departure from and the advent into 
the world, which arc in truth conditioned by the movement 
of the mind, are illusorily attributed to the intelligence defined 
by the intellect. When thus it is possible to account for the 
migrations and misery of the jiva through the mere limitation 
brought about by the adjunct, viz., intellect, it is prolix, says 
the avaccheda-vddin, to assume a reflection of intelligence. 
But Bharalitirtha would not agree to this view. If bare 
definition be the cause of jlvaiva, then, even the intelligence 
defined by pot, etc., would be jiva. The unattached self 
does not become the jiva through bare definition or limita¬ 
tion; otherwise, even hills and dales would be jivas, and there 
would be no distinction between the living and the non-living. 
Nor may it be said that the intellect differs from pot, etc., in 
being clear and pure; for as defining adjuncts they are not 
* VPS, pp. 68, 69. 
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really different from the latter. Rice-grains may be measured 
out either by a vessel made of wood or by one made of metal. 
In either case it makes no difference to the measuring out of 
the rice-grains. We do not get more rice in the one and less 
in the other. Similarly, the self is conditioned equally by 
the intellect and by other adjuncts like pot, etc. There is no 
distinction whatever in the matter of defining or limiting the 
self. Thus, if the definition of the self by the intellect be 
what constitutes jivahood, then, it may be said with equal 
validity that even such extraneous adjuncts like pot, etc., 
convert the self into the jiva. 

The avacckeda-vddin may maintain that in the example 
of measuring out the rice-grains, though the two vessels 
equally and without any difference whatever measure out 
the grains, there is this distinction between them, that while 
the wooden vessel has no capacity for reflection, the one 
made of metal has. But this is a contingence of the 
acceptable. While the non-intelligent objects like pot, etc., 
do not have the capacity to reflect, the intellect, the adjunct 
of the jIva, has; and it is this reflection of intelligence that is 
distinctive of jivatva, Hence, mere definition of the self does 
not invest it with jivahood. Where the adjunct is the intellect, 
there the self is reflected; and this reflection of intelligence is 
what is known as the jiva.^ 

Much of what has been said against the avaccheda view 
is unconvincing. Arguments can be advanced even against 
the praiibir^ba view.* Some of them we have already seen, 
and the replies given by the upholder of that view are hardly 
convincing. As we said, the controversy in question 
is artiiicial, since it makes too much of analogies, 
whose purport is only to illustrate the illusory nature of 
Jivatva. 

^ PD, Vlir, 27-31. 

* See SLS^ p. 93 f. for a detailed criticism of the praiibiffiba-ydda. 
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In the PaHcada^J^ Bharatltlrtha holds what is known a» 
SbhSsa-vdda which is a variety of the pratibimba-vada. While 
the Yivararia view regards the reflection as real and identical 
with the prototype, according to the theory propounded in 
the Pahcadaiiy the Sbhdsa is wholly illusory. It may be asked 
how there can be non-difference of the jiva front Brahman,, 
if the former be totally unreal. To this it is replied that the 
apposition between the jIva and Brahman is through subla- 
tion. BhSratitirtha reduces even T^vara to a reflection, The 
intelligence reflected in mdyd is the Lord; and the intelligence 
reflected in avidyd is the jiva, The distinction between mdyS 
and avidyd is this, that while in the former there is a 
predominance of pure sattva^ in the latter there is a dominance 
of impure sattva. 

The reflection theory may be advantageous in so far as 
it defines the relation of the jiva to Brahman clearly by 
employing a common analogy. But there Is notliing to be 
said in favour of that variety of pratibipiba~v3da which holds 
livara too to be a reflection, If the Lord too were a reflec¬ 
tion, there would be nothing to distinguish him from the 
jiva. He would be as helpless as the finite self. And since 
ISvara also is a reflection, there would not be the relation of 
controller and controlled between him and the j!va.‘ 

We had occasion to point out that the view that the jiva 
is a mere reflection is adventitious in the PaUcadail. Bh5rati- 
Uftha, in that work, struggles between two divergent views, 
the reflection theory which he adhered to in the Vivarana- 
prameya-saAgraha and the avaccheda view that he supports 
in the Drg‘dr^ya~viveka. The example of the four-fold dis¬ 
tinction in ether is an attempt to combine the theories of 
reflection and definition. Bharalitirtha compares the kufastha 
(the immutable witness) to ether defined by pot and the jiva 

^ See Mr. S. S, Suryanarayana Saatri'a iolroductioo to SLS, Vol. 1» 
pp. i9, 40. 

15 
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to the reflection of the sky in the pot-water. That this is a 
fruitless distinction he soon recognizes and m the Drg-drfya- 
viveka he includes the immutable in the jiva-aspect and 
teaches only a three-fold division of intelligence. There are 
three ways in which the jIva can be conceived» as intelligence 
defined by the internal organ, as the reflection of intelligence, 
and as one posited by dreams. The first is the absolutely 
real jiva (pSramSrthika) and for it alone there is apposition 
in the principal sense with Brahman. The other two are 
illusory and they are to be sublated. That the theory of 
avaccheda is considered by BhSratitlrtha to be superior to 
the other two views is evident when he says that the scrip¬ 
tural texts like * That thou art ‘ declare the identity of the 
defined jiva with the partless Brahman, and not either of the 
apparent jiva or of the jiva posited by dream.^ 

Thus there would seem to be a gradual transition in the 
works of Bharalltirlha from the pratibirpba-vSda to the 
cvaccheda-vdda. It does not really matter whether the 
example of the pot-defined ether be given or the analogy of 
reflection be cited. What the preceptors of Advaita aim at 
teaching is the non-difference of the jiva from Brahman. 


* Drg‘dr^ya‘V!Vika, &. 32, 34 . 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


MAYA 

}. Brahman and Mdyd 

Truth, knowledge, infinitude is Brahman. Mutable, non- 
intelligent, finite and perishing is the world. Brahman is 
pure, attributeless, impartite and immutable. The world is 
a manifold of changing phenomena, fiecting events and finite 
things, Brahman is bliss. The universe is * a vale of tears’. 
The problem for the Advailin is to solve how from the pure 
Brahman the impure world of men and things came into 
existence. It is on this rock that most of the monistic 
systems break. The absolutist has to explain how the one 
became the many. In the previous chapter we found 
Brahman to be the material cause and the efficient cause of 
the universe. If Brahman be the cause of the world, wDl 
not the blemishes of the latter pertain to the former also? 
Will not the non-difference of Brahman be destroyed? Will 
not Brahman cease to be truth, intelligence, bliss? The 
answer to these questions was foreshadowed even in the 
seventh chapter. Brahman is neither the originating cause 
nor the transformed cause of the world. It illusorily appears 
as the world; and it suffers nothing by such appearance. The 
faults and foibles of the world cannot affect the purity of 
Brahman. The attributes of a serpent do not really belong 
to the rope. The rope remains in its own nature even at 
the time when it is mistaken for a snake. The impurities 
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seen in the reflection do not spoil the prototype face. The 
world which is an illusory manifestation of Brahman has not 
the capacity to create discord and distress in the blissful self. 
But the Advaiiin cannot make such an easy escape. It will 
not do if he stops with saying that Brahman appears as the 
world. He will have to account for the appearance. No 
inquirer into truth will be satisfied with the knowledge that 
Brahman illusorily appears as the world. In order that the 
system of Advaita may become intelligible, the upholder of 
that view has to state how the Real appears as the transitory 
world. Without the assumption of an extraneous principle 
which effects the illusory manifestation, it is not possible to 
account for the world-appearance. There must be admitted 
some principle or power which superimposes the manifold of 
sense on the supersensuous and supreme Brahman. This 
principle the Advaitin calls prakfii (primal nature), mdyH or 
avidyd (nescience). 

Both Brahman and mdyd cannot independently be the 
material causes of the world. Hence we must combine the 
two and admit only one material cause. Three wa}^ of 
combination are possible. Just as two strands conjoined 
together make a rope. Brahman and mSyd are the material 
cause of the world, in a relation of equal primacy. The 
elements of reality and manifestation are caused by Brah* 
man^ and the elements of inertness and change are produced 
by mdyd. Or, the potency of tndyd alone may be character¬ 
ized as the material cause. But, since potency always 
depends on the potent, it would have to be said presumptively 
that even Brahman that possesses the potency is the materia! 
cause. Of, since Brahman is the substrate of maydy though 
material causality may belong directly to mdyd alone, for 
Brahman too material causality cannot be avoided. Of these 
three views, the first maintains that material causality in the 
principal sense belongs to Brahman qualified by mdyd\ and. 
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the other two hold that it belongs to maya alone. But on 
all the three views, Brahman is only figuratively the material 
cause. Bharatitirtha records these views without stating his 
preference for any one of them.^ 

2. MSyS and Avidyd 

Some Advaitins draw a distinction between mdyd and 
avidyd. BJiaraUtirtba in the Fahcadasi distinguishes avidyd, 
the impure-^a«va-predominant prakfU from mdyd, the pure- 
-r< 2 «vi 2 -predominant prakrti. The former is the adjunct of 
the jiva and the latter the adjunct of the Lord.^ 

In the Vivarapa-prameya-sa^raha, however, BharaUdrtha 
follows the Vivararta tradition of not making any difference 
between mdyd and nescience (avidyd). Those who want to 
maintain a difference argue thus: mdyd is that which does 
not delude its abode and conforms to the desires of the agent; 
nescience is that which deludes its abode and does not 
•conform to the desire of the agent. But this distinction is 
not valid. It cannot be conclusively proved that in the case 
of mdyd there is non-delusion of the abode. Vi§nu, in his 
incarnation as RSma was deluded by his own mdyd. Nor 
is it an invariable rule that nescience deludes its own abode; 
for he who sees the reflection of a tree in water is not deluded 
and does not doubt the uprightness of the tree. It may be 
•said that, because the tree on the bank is seen, there is no 
•delusion. But, in that case, even for him who performs a 
magical feat, there is non-delusion only because of his 
knowledge how to get out of the effects of his magic. The 
nature of mdyd, however, is to delude. The spectators are 
deluded by the feat. If, indeed, they had the knowledge of 
the remedy, they too would certainly not be deluded. It 
‘ yps,pp. 207, 208. 

16 . 
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was said that mSyd does, while nescience does no!, conform 
to the desire of the agent. But even this mode of distinction 
is not sound. In the case of maydy the agent is independent 
only in respect of efficient causes such as spells and drugs. 
And that kind of conformity to desire is observed even in 
nescience. When the eye is pressed with the finger-tip, there 
is the delusive perception of two moons. He who sees two 
moons has perfect control over the efficient cause which 
originates the delusion. Hence, to distinguish between mdyff 
and avidyd on the ground that they are to be defined 
differently is not rational. A common definition can be 
stated, and it is this: while being indeterminable,mJydor 
Qyidyd is the cause of obstruction to the presentation of the 
true and of the presentation of the erroneous.^ 

Nor may it be said that the word ‘ mdyd ’ is applied 
only to real things Like spells, drugs, etc., since spells, etc.,, 
are not called mdyd. It is only the seen magical feat that 
is termed mdyd, not the unseen spell, etc., which arc the 
efficient cause. The spell, etc., which are real cannot be 
the material cause of the indeterminable magical feat. There 
must be assumed some beginninglcss, indeterminable material 
cause which is denoted by the word ‘mJyJ’; and the 
application of the same word to the effect, the magical feat, 
is intelligible because of the non-difference between the 
material cause and its effect. Hence there is no point in 
distinguishing mdyd from nescience on the ground that the 
former relates only to real things.* 

Scripture in the text ‘‘Know mdyd to be the primal 
cause'’* declares that mdyd 1$ the material cause of all. 
In “Again, at the end there is the removal of the all 

* VP!>, p. 37. anirvocanJyaivf salt rativd-'vabhdsa-pratibanclfia-vipar- 
yayd‘i'abhdsayor hetutvarfi lakfai^arji laecobkay^r avdifflam. 

* VPS, p. 37. 

* ^e/., IV, 10. 
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m3yQ '*' nescience which is removable by right knowledge is 
denoted by the word ‘mSyS' And there is the express 
mention of the oneness of mSyd and nescience In the tradi¬ 
tional code, That, on whose entry into the heart, the 
yogin crosses over the extensive nescience, mdyd, obeisance 
to that immeasurable one, who is of the nature of know¬ 
ledge.” * 

In empirical usage, however, there is a distinction made 
between mdyd and nescience. But that is intelligible even 
in respect of one and the same thing as conditioned by 
different adjuncts. When prakfii generates projection or 
when it conforms to the desire of the agent. It is called 
*mdyd* iti empirical usage. When it obscures or when it 
is independent of the agent’s will, it is known as nescience. 
Apart from this adjunct-conditioned distinction, there is no 
difference between mSyd and nescience.^ 

3. The Indeterminahility of Mdyd 

We had occasion, in the second chapter, to study mdyd 
from the epistemological standpoint. We found that error 
has for its material cause ignorance which is of the nature 
of an existent^ beginningless and indeterminable. In the 
present chapter we shall take account of the metaphysical 
bearings of mdyd. 

Mdyd can be studied from three different standpoints.* 
The man in the street considers the world of mdyd to be 
real (vJ^wvi); he who is learned in Scripture regards it as 

* 1 , 10 . 

» ypSy pp. 37,38. 

> VPS, p. 38. 

VI. 130. 

iMchd 'nirvacoTtiyd ca vdttavi ce 'ly asau Iridftd, 
jHeyd mdyd iribhir bodhaib Srauta-ymkUko’kukikaih. 
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•unreal {tucch^\ and the metaphysician who mainly trusts 
the powers of his intellect maintains that it is neither real 
nor unreal (anirvacaniyS). 

The ordinary run of mankind does not doubt the reality 
•of the world- Common sense tells the man in the street 
that he is living in a world of realities. He does not question 
the veracity of what he sees. Being caught up in the meshes 
of mayS^ from death to death he travels. The theorist of 
the First Look gives the man of the world a philosophical 
sanction for his unsophisticated view. He regards the finite 
particulars as absolutely real. Since a criticism of Realism 
is immanent in the sequel, we refrain from stating the 
arguments against that view here. 

To the man who is endowed with scriptural learning 
mSyd is that which is not. As an illustration of the unreal 
nature of the world, a parable is related in the Yoga-vOsU^ha, 
An old nurse once told her ward a fantastic fable for his 
amusement. ‘‘There were three handsome princes/’ said 
she, “ two of them were not born, and the other was not even 
in the womb of his mother. Virtuous by nature, they lived 
in a town which was absolutely non-existent. Leaving the 
city of void, they, who were endowed with clarity of mind, 
beheld on their way fruit-bearing trees flourishing in the sky. 
Then, after sporting in the forest, they lived happily in the 
land of the future.” ^ The boy, who evinced a keen interest 
in the story related by the nurse, believed all that she had 
told him to be true. As the princes, their adventure and the 
future city appear to us to be mere creations of the nurse’s 
imagination, so the existence of the visible world seems to 
the enli^tened to be unreal and imaginary. 

To the metaphysician mdya is a riddle, a sphinx which 
is impervious to all attempts at probing into its nature. To 
logic mSyS is a puzzle. Wonder is its garment; inscrutable 
Xlll, 22 - 26 , 
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is its nature.^ What is not possible to be defined or deter¬ 
mined while being the object of clear perception is called 
mdya in empirical usage. People call that fact mSyS which 
defies their rational powers. This world appears most clearly 
to our intellect; but its nature is beyond the possibility 
of comprehension. Inquiry into the nature of the world is a 
thankless task. Even the learned flounder and fail. They 
are at a loss to answer such questions as these: how from 
the vital fluid are the body, senses, etc., created? How do 
they become conscious? It cannot be said that it is natural 
for vitality to create body, senses, etc., since co-presence 
and co-absence do not exist between vitality and body, etc. 
Where there is impotence, no procreation is seen. In respect 
of problems like these, ‘I know not what* is the only last 
resort. Inquiry into Che causal relations and connections 
of the facts of the world leads us into, and not out 
of, ignorance. It may give us worldly knowledge; but it 
cannot lift us out of nescience. It is on account of the 
puzzling nature of the world that the wise compare it to the 
fata morgana. What greater magic is there than this world? 
The semen in the womb springs to consciousness; it is 
invested with various limbs ; it passes through the stages of 
infancy, youth, old age, etc. ; it eats, drinks, speaks, smells, 
hears and moves. Can there be a greater miracle than this? 
Like human organisms, even trees, etc., puzzle our wits. How 
tiny is the seed, and how big (he tree that comes out of it? 
Hence, the whole universe is mdydy indeterminable.* 

MSyd is the power of Brahman. It cannot be really diff¬ 
erent from Brahman-intelligence, since, if it were really 
different, the scriptural texts declaring non-difference would 
be contradicted. Nor can it be non-different from the 
Absolute, since identity is not possible as between the 

^ PD, VI, 139. 

VI,42-J$. 
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intelligent and the inert. Nor can it be both different and 
non-different since contradictories like difference and non¬ 
difference cannot reside in one and the same thing. Similarly, 
mdyd is not real, because of conflict with the scriptural declara¬ 
tion of non-difference. Nor is it unreal, because there would 
be no other primal cause of the world. It cannot be both real 
and unreal because of contradiction. Mayd is not possessed 
of parts. If it had parts, it would have a beginning, and 
consequchtly, the Lord and the jiva who are reflections 
therein would come to have a beginning. Further, the mdyd 
with a beginning would require another niSyd as its cause, 
and thus there is the contingence of infinite regress. Nor is 
mdyd partless, because of the contingence of its not being the 
primal cause. It is the cause, indeed, only of things which 
are constituted of parts. It cannot be both with parts and 
without parts, because of conflict. Hence, since it is not 
possible to determine the nature of mdyd in terms of any of 
the human categories, it is called indeterminable (anir- 
vdeyd).^ 

As heat is to fixe, mdyd is to Brahman, neither different 
nor non-different from it. Heat which is the power of fire 
is not different from fire; nor is it identical therewith. If 
it were non-different from fire, then it must be found always 
therein. But we observe that fire does not burn, when it is 
influenced by spells.* In the Yoga-vdsiffha we have a des¬ 
cription of the power that is located in Brahman. The 
supreme Brahman is eternal, full, non-dual and omnipotent. 
As waves are to the sea, so are the powers to Brahman which 
are neither identical with nor different from it. “ By what¬ 
ever power the self is pleased, that power gets manifested... 

' Com. on SZS, p. 67. Sco Bradl^'s Appearance andReolfiy, p. SlU 
“ The fact of appearance, and of the diversity of iu particular spheres, we 
found was inexplicable.'* 

Xin, 12. 
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Observe, Rama» how the power of intelligence which belongs 
to Brahman is found in the various bodies. There is in the 
winds the capacity to move; in the rocks there is manifested 
the power of immobility; there is fluidity in water, and in 
fire the power to consume. In ether there is void, in perish¬ 
able objects the power to get destroyed.^ ... Just as 
within the shell of an egg there is a great serpent, even so 
in the self the world exists. Everything is located in Brahman 
as the tree with its roots and sprouts, leaves and branches, 
flowers and fruits exists potentially in the seed. ... As the 
earth produces its harvests according to the particular soil 
and season, so the powers that belong to Brahman manifest 
themselves differently in accordance with the difference in 
place and lime,” * 

An objection that suggests itself to the critic is: how 
can there be an entity which is neither real nor unreal? A 
thing must be either real or unreal. The contradictory of 
the sat is asat^ and that of the latter is the former. The 
Advaitin*s reply to this contention is: by stating that mSyd is 
other than sat we do not predicate its unreality in the sense 
of empty nothingness. It is not real in the sense that it does 
not bide for ever. That alone is real which 1$ not sublatcd at 
any lime. Mdyd is sublated by the light of wisdom. And 
so it cannot be real. Nor is it unreal in the sense of 
void. MSyd is existent but not real. Unreal the world is, 
non-existent it is not. 

On the ground that it is inexplicable mdyd cannot 
be denied. It is inferred from its product, viz., super!m- 
position. Because of the unintelligibility otherwise of 
superimposition which is indeterminable, there is indeter- 
minability of its material cause, mdyd. And because of 

* Cf. Carlyle’s French Revoluiicn : ' There is power ia the rotting leaf; 
bow else could it rot? ’ 

' Yega-vdsi^fha, III, C. 7-9, 11, 22; fi), XHl, 14.19. 
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the unintelligibility otherwise of its being the primal 
cause, there is beginninglessness; and if it had a 
beginning, there would be the need for succession of 
material causes, and a primal cause would not be 
established.* Thus, therefore, it is settled that the materi^ 
cause of superimposition is nescience or mSy3 which is 
beginningless, indeterminable, and of the nature of an 
existent. 


4. The Locus and Content of MSyd 

What is the locus of mdyd, and what is its content? 
The Kivortjfia view is that the Self is the locus and content 
of ignorance. Ignorance docs not reQuice the difference of 
locus from content, since it is not of the nature of an act. 
Its residence in and obscuration of one and the same self is 
intelligible, since it is an obscuring agent, like the darkness 
present in a room.* Nor may it be said that ignorance 
appears as located in the self as qualified by egoity, and not 
as located in intelligence in general; for this appearance is an 
illusion. In empirical usage, we say “ Iron burns” ; but it 
is not really iron that burns. There is the appearance of 
reciprocal relation because of the relation of combustion and 
iron to the single fire. Similarly, both ignorance and the 
internal organ are related to the self; and hence, the 
appearance of apposition. In reality, however, ignorance is 
located in the self, and not in the internal organ. Further, 
since the relation of the self to nescience is seen in sleep. 
«ven in the absence of the internal organ, the internal organ 
is not the locus of nescience. If it be said that the unattached 
intelligence being the locus of nescience is unintelligible, 
then, let the qualified intelligence be the locus. Even thus, 

' vps.p. 18. 

* VPS, p. 46. 
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location of ignorance in intelligence is difficult to avoid. 
The real unattachedness of intelligence is in no way affected» 
since its property of being the locus of ignorance is 
assumptive. Therefore, the locus of ignorance is intelligence 
in general But ignorance is said to be located Inthejlva, 
because of its leaning to the side of the jiva,^ 

Bhaskara holds that the internal organ alone is the locus 
of ignorance. But if the internal organ be the locus, then, 
there would be constant omniscience for the self. This, 
indeed, is not in the scope of what is experienced. And if 
the self is non-omniscient, then since at some lime it does 
not know something, ignorance is certainly admitted therein. 
BhSskara may think that though non-apprehension and 
illusory cognition be located in the self, ignorance which is 
of the nature of an existent is located in the internal organ. 
Even then, what is meant by ignorance? Is it merely what 
is other thaiv knowledge? Or is it what is opposed to 
knowledge? On the first, it would be a defect like the film 
in the eye, jaundice, etc. On the second, it would be 
removable by knowledge. But how is the removal of 
ignorance located in the internal organ by the knowledge 
located in the self possible? Verily, Y^fiadatU’s ignorance 
of a certain thing is not removed by the knowledge thereof 
present in Devadatta. Therefore, the self, and not the 
internal organ, is the locus of ignorance.* 

It may be urged that the location of nescience in the 
self which is of the nature of luminosity is self-contradictory. 
But is the conflict in what is of the nature of luminosity 
being the locus of ignorance experienced or inferred? 
Experience presents no conflict. Ignorance is established 
by the witness-inteiligence. And in the form “I am 
ignorant” the self being the locus is experienced. Nor is- 

» VPS, p- 48. 

* VPS, p. 4S. 
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the conflict inferred. Tlie self’s manifestation is not the 
ground of its not being the locus of ignorance. The 
opponents of Advaita, who maintain that the self is 
manifested by originated cognition, have to admit that it is 
the locus of ignorance. Otherwise there is the contingence 
of omniscience at the instant the self is manifested. The 
self, it may be said, is of a nature opposed to ignorance, 
because of luminosity, like a psychosis of the internal organ. 
But this inference is not valid, since there is inconstancy in 
respect of the manifestation that manifests ignorance. Nor 
may it be argued that the self is opposed to conjunction with 
ignorance, since it is self-luminous, like the consciousness 
acceptable to the PrSbhikaras; for, there is no example, the 
consciousness being itself tlie self.' 

If Brahman be the locus of nescience, how can there be 
for it omniscience, etc.? We have already said that the 
property of being the locus is only assumptive. There is 
oneness between the prototype and the reflection {according 
to the Vivarapa view); but though the darkness, etc., present 
in an impure mirror be superimposed on the reflection, they 
do not destroy the fairness of the prototype. Similarly, 
though the jiva be the locus of nescience, Brahman’s 
omniscience would remain unhindered. Reason, we said, 
cannot account for the presence of wdyd in the self. But still, 
as ViSvarOpScarya says, since nescience is well established, it 
cannot be denied.® 

Is mdyd located in the whole of Brahman? Or only in a 
part? It cannot cover the whole of Brahman, since the 
jfiJnfn's realization is of the maya-Iess Brahman. If it be 
held that rndyd occupies a part of Brahman, then, does the 
space occupied by nescience belong to Brahman as its part? Is 
that spatial attribute real ? Or is it an unreal superimposition? 

* P'ys, p. 46. 

» KP5,pp.46,49. 
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If it be real, Scripture which declares that Brahman is 
partless would be invalidated, and Brahman itself would be 
finitized. If it be a superimposition, is it of the nature of 
the gross and subtle universe, or of the nature of the jiva and 
Kvara? Is it to be characterized as time, as void or as mSySl 
Or is it something other than these six categories? The 
spatial attribute of m<5yS cannot be identified with the uni¬ 
verse which is but a product of nescience. Nor can it be of 
the nature of the jIva and the Lord who are conditioned by 
mdyS. Nor is it time which is a manifestation of nescience, 
nor ^imya which is mere void. It is not of the nature of 
mJyJ, since, then, there would result lo^cal fallacies culmi¬ 
nating in infinite regress. And as there is no other alter¬ 
native, with nothing else can the spatial attribute be identified, 
Hence, space cannot even be superimposed on the space-less 
Brahman. But from the point of view of empirical existence, 
mayd must be regarded as residing only in a part of Brahman. 
The Veda declares that all beings, sentient and non-sentient, 
constitute but a quarter of Brahman, three-quarters remaining 
unobscured, and self-effulgent. In the CUa, Sri Kr$oa ob¬ 
serves that he supports the entire universe by a portion of 
himself.^ “ Pervading the whole world, He is ten inches in 
excess.’' * And the VedAnta*sutra tells us, “ Brahman trans¬ 
cends the cosmos which is but a product, a modification 
Though Brahman is partless and indivisible, it seems as if 
divided and possessed of parts. This is due to the super¬ 
imposition effected by mSyd. Scripture answers him, who 
asks whether may a is located in the whole or a part of Brah¬ 
man, in his own language, imposing particularities on the 
impartite Reality.* 

» Bh. G., X, 52. 

> UI. 14. 

• Vid. sa., IV. iv, 19. 

*PJ>, II. 54-58. 
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Now, though the self-luminous intelligence be the locus 
of nescience, how is it the content of nescience? How can 
that which is constantly manifest be the content of ignorance? 
In respect of a pot which is manifest to us we do not plead 
ignorance. The self which is ever luminous, how can it be 
enshrouded in mdpd ? Can darkness cover the eifulgent sun? 
To this objection, the Advaitin replies: a thing that is revealed 
by a means of valid knowledge is not a content of ignor¬ 
ance, since a means of valid knowledge is that which removes 
ignorance, A pot that is perceived through the senses is not 
the content of ignorance, because it is revealed by a pramS^a. 
But that which is known by the witness-perception, whether 
it be pot, etc,, or intelligence itself, can intelligibly be the con¬ 
tent of ignorance, The witness-intelligence does not remove 
ignorance. On the other hand it is what establishes that 
ignorance. In spite of opposition to all evidences and reason¬ 
ings, we accept the existence of ignorance, because it is 
revealed by the witness. MSya docs not brook inquiry, as 
darkness the sun. And not brooking inquiry is an ornament 
to, and not a defect in, nescience. Thus, it is settled that 
rtidya, while residing in the self, obscures it also.’ 

5, Mayd Obscures the Self and not the Not<elf 

Afdydhas two aspects, obscuring (dvara^), and projective 
(vik^epay It obscures the self and projects the world. But 
does it obscure the not-self too ? Or does it not obscure? For 

the obscuration of the not-self there is neither evidence nor 

fruit. The evidence for the obscuration should be stated in 
the form “This object, say, pot, is obscured by ignorance 
and this form should be apprehended by&prama^a. But 
that is not possible, when there is cognition of pot as well as 
its non-cognition. Even in such empirical usage as “ I know 
> KP5,pp.49, 50. 
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Dot the thing stated by youthere is not experienced ignor¬ 
ance as relating to an object, Objects of ignorance and their 
relations are superimposed on the witness-intelligence and are 
experienced by it. There is between ignorance and the object 
the relation of cause and effect, and not the relation of 
obscurer and that which is obscured; for obscuration is not 
possible in the case of what has been superimposed. There 
is no obscuration at the dme when the object is cognized; 
and no time there is when it is not-cognized, since what is 
superimposed, like the two moons, etc., is constituted of the 
cognition alone. If obscuration be admitted in the case of 
what is superimposed, then nowhere would there be its 
presentation; for, the superimposed, not being within the 
sphere of pramS^as, its obscuration would not be removed. 
That which is knowable by a pramSna may, because of being 
real, somehow be obscured. But that which is removable by 
ipramarta, how can there be obscuration for it? The not-self,. 
which is the superimposed, is removable by a pramana. 
Hence, there is no evidence for the obscuration of the not-self 
The fruit too is difficult to demonstrate. Obscuration 
has the fruit of obstructing a contingent luminosity. But 
there is no contingence of luminosity’ of itself in the not- 
self, because it is inert. Nor is there the* contingence of 
luminosity on the strength of a pramana, since obscuration, 
which is removable by a pramana^ cannot serve as an 
obstacle either to the pramd^a or to the luminosity caused 
thereby. Nor may it be said that there is a contingent 
luminosity in the not-self on the strength of intelligence; for 
when obstruction results even from the obscuration of 
intelligence, it is futile to assume a distinct obscuration in 
respect of the not-self. If it be admitted that one and the 
same ignorance which is located in the self obscures the 
not-self, then, when there are the manifestation of even a 
* KP5.PP. 18,19. 
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single object and consequent removal of ignorance, there is 
the contingence of immediate release for all. As for assuming a 
different ignorance for every object, that is without any ground. 
If in the desire to remedy the contingence of immediate 
release differences of ignorance for every object be admitted, 
there would result prolixity of assumptions. Therefore, the 
view that the not-self too is obscured cannot bear reasoning.^ 

Now, what is meant by obscuration of the self? Is it 
destruction of luminosity ? Or is it an obstruction to lumino¬ 
sity in its function of producing the manifestedness of the 
object? Or is it the expectancy of some other auxiliary with¬ 
out which that production is not possible? Not the first, 
since luminosity which is the essential nature of the eternal 
self cannot be destroyed. Nor are the second and the third 
alternatives possible, What the object requires is only the 
luminosity of intelligence manifested by the psychosis of the 
internal organ. Apart from this, there is no need to admit 
a separate manifestedness. Thus, it may be argued that 
obscuration even in respect of the self is difficult to demon¬ 
strate. The Advaitin recognizes the futility of the task of 
determining the nature of obscuration. It is because of this 
that he characterizes’ nescience as being indeterminable. But 
merely because of the difficulty of demonstration, nescience 
cannot be denied. It is inferred even from the empirical 
usage of ignorant folk who say, “ A true self, which is above 
appetite, etc., and known to the discriminating, does not exist; 
it is not manifest.” Such an empirical usage is not possible 
without the self being obscured. Thus, while obscuring the 
self, mays projects the not-self without obscuring it. 

6. The Possibility of Superimposiiion 

The projective power of mayd superimposes the unreal 
on the real, the not-self on the self. In order that 

» yps, p. 19. 
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superimposition may be possible, there must be (1) the 
residual impression brought about by the cognition of a real 
object, (2) defect in the object of knowledge, (3) defect in tlie 
cognizer, (4) defect in the instrument of valid knowledge, and 
(5) a knowledge of the general nature alone of the substrate 
without a knowledge of its particularities. Silver is super¬ 
imposed on nacre not by him who has never seen silver 
before, but only by him who has seen real silver elsewhere. 
In order that silver may be superimposed on nacre, one must 
possess the residual impression caused by the prior know¬ 
ledge of real silver. A serpent is not superimposed on nacre; 
nor is silver imposed on a rope. There must be similarity 
between the substrate of superimposicion and what is super¬ 
imposed thereon, ie., there must be some defect in the object 
of erroneous cognition. Further, there must also be in 
the subject who superimposes such defects like desire to 
possess silver, and in the instruments of knowledge like the 
sense of sight such defects like jaundice, etc. And hnally, the 
substrate must be cognized in its general nature and its 
particularities must remain obscured. What is seen in front 
must be cognized as * this,* and not as * nacre *. If nacre be 
not apprehended even as ‘ this,* there would be no super¬ 
imposition. Nor would there be superimp osilion if what is 
in front be cognized as nacre. 

Now, in the case of the self, asks the opponent of 
Advaita, how can there be superimposition, since none of the 
causes thereof exists? The first condition of superimposition 
requires that he who superimposes must possess the residual 
impression of his prior cognition of a real object which is now 
by him superimposed. What is imposed on the self, according 
to the Advaitin, is the host of bondage consisting of egoity, 
etc. But egoity, etc., are not real. Hence how can there be 
the residual impression caused by a cognition thereof? To 
this objection the Advaitin’s reply is: what is required for 
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superimposition is the residual impression of the prior cogni¬ 
tion of the thing which is superimposed. But that thing which 
was cognized earlier need not be real. Even the residual 
impression of an illusory object may serve as a cause of 
sQperimposition. It is not necessary that one should have 
seen a real snake before mistaking a rope for a snake. It is 
enough even if one has seen an illusory snake produced by- 
magic. Hence, there is no rule that the residual impression 
generated by a pramS^a is an adjunct but not one generated 
by delusion.^ And the residual impression of egoity, etc., is 
easily established because the stream of transmigration is 
bcginningless.* The body, etc., which are presented in each 
earlier superimposition and persist in the form of residual 
impressions, are the cause of each subsequent super- 
imposition. 

Nor may it be said that, because of the unreality of 
egoity, body, etc., there can be no imposition of them; for, 
they are imposed even because of the bare cognition of them,, 
and so, their reality is not a cause of the superimposition. 
Indeed, in the case of the illusory cognition of nacre-silver, 
what is superimposed is the identity of the real and the non* 
real, the nacre and the silver.® 

Defect, we saw, is of three kinds: similarity, etc., present 
in the object, obscuring film, etc., present in the instrument,, 
and desire, etc., present in the seer. Without defect super- 
imposition is not possible. But in the case of the super¬ 
imposition of egoity, etc., the self itself is in the position 
of all the three called object, instrument and the seer, 
since everything else falls under the category of the 
superimposed. And in respect of the non-dual self of 
undefiled nature, predication of defects is not possible^ 

> VPS, p. 70. 

* VPS, p. 52. 

* VPS, p. 14. 
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Hence, how can there be the imposition of egoity, etc.> 
thereon?^ 

To this the reply is: even in the flawless, non-dual self, 
there is the defect which is called nescience. It is of the 
nature of the non-real, and the evidence therefor is the 
scriptural text: ‘*Just as those who do not know the land, 
though repeatedly passing over the hidden treasure of gold, 
do not attain it, even so all these people go to Brahmaloka 
day after day, but do not attain it, being obstructed by the 
non-real (nescience)/’ * From this passage we understand 
that at the time of sleep there is non-manifestation of 
Brahman-intelligence, because there is the veil of nescience 
which is of the nature of the non-real.^ 

Now, the causal aggregate of superimposition is the 
similarity created by the qualities or parts of tlie substrate 
and of the superimposed. Silver is imposed on nacre because 
of its similarity thereto. But there is no similarity whatever 
between the self and the not-self which are opposed to each 
other like light and darkness. Hence, it is asked, how is 
superimposition of egoity, etc., on the self possible? The 
Advailin’s reply to this contention is that the superimposidon 
of agency, etc,, on the self is due to the external adjunct, 
egoity. And in the case of a delusion due to an extraneous 
adjunct there is no need of similarity. The redness of the 
hibiscus flower is imposed on crystal without there being the 
least similarity between the flower and the crystal. It may be 
said that, even though tlie superimposition of agency, etc., be 
somehow possible, the imposition on the self of substrates 
like egoity, etc., which is without extraneous adjuncts, is 
unintelligible. But this is not so. Similarity is possible for 
the self with egoity, etc., through the attribute of being ‘ the 

* VPS, p. 43. 

* a&i., VIII, iii, 1 

* VPS, p- 45. 
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import of a word *. If it be said that the self can have no 
attribute, then, let not sinularity be the causal aggregate in 
respect even of the delusion not due to adjuncts. The delu¬ 
sion ‘The conch is yellow,* which is not due to adjuncts, is 
brought about without any similarity between the conch and 
yellow. There is, of course, in this case the defect due to 
excess of bile in the cognizer. But similarly, in the self, we 
found, there exists the defect, namely, nescience, which is the 
cause of all superimposilion.^ 

The substrate of superimposition, it was pointed out, is- 
that which is apprehended in its generality, but not appre¬ 
hended in its particularity. But how can the self which has 
neither generality nor particularity be the substrate? In res¬ 
pect of the self, though partless and self-luminous, an unap¬ 
prehended particularity is possible. This is how: just as on 
letters like “ A,** which are pariless and manifested in their 
entirety, the shortness, length, etc., present in the audible 
sound, are superimposed, even so in the self there is the 
delusion of identity with the body, etc.* In the self there does 
not certainly exist a distinction of general and particular. But 
still, just as the rope-substance is cognized through a form 
common to a staff, a snake, a streak, etc., similarly, the self 
too is cognized by the disputants as of a form common to 
the body, senses, manas, intellect, void, agent, enjoyer, the 
omniscient and Brahman. Just as the common form of the 
rope-substance is itself the generality, the common form 
through which the self is cognized may be the generality. 
Hence, there is no unintelligibility whatever in the self being 
the substrate of superimposilion.* And substrateness is 
possible even for the indeterminate, since dctei minateness is 
not a determinant of substrateness. What is needed for 

»p. 13. 

* p. 52. 

• yps, p. 180. 
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a thing to be a substrate is the mere manifestation of 
immediacy; and this is established in the case of the self- 
luminous intelligence.^ 

Now, how is it possible to superimpose egoity, etc., on the 
inner self? In every case of superimposition the substrate is 
the content of cognition by the same sense-organ as what is 
superimposed. But in respect of the self that is not possible, 
since it is not the content of the cognition ** thou The 
Advaitin’s reply to this contention is that it is not a require¬ 
ment of superimposition that the substrate should be a con¬ 
tent. What is needed is only the presentation of the substrate 
and the superimposed as in union in a single cognition. 
And in the cognition “I” the self and the not-self arc 
presented as in union. The self, however, is not the 
content of this cognition. It is the internal organ, which 
is superimposed on the self and pregnant with the 
reflection of the self, that appears in the form of the 
cognition “ 

The contention that the self cannot cognize what ia 
superimposed on itself, since it is the substrate, like the 
crystal, the Advaitin easily disposes of. The crystal is not 
capable of cognizing what is imposed on itself, because it i$ 
inert. But the self is of the nature of self-luminous intellig¬ 
ence. Hence, it is able to apprehend what is superimposed 
on itself. It can be the substrate as well as the subject who 
secs the delusion.® 

Of all the charges levelled against the doctrine of super- 
imposition, the most serious is this: the not-self and the self 
are opposed to each other as darkness and light. Nowhere 
can the one be of the nature of the other. They ace destitute 
of identity, because they have contradictory natures. The 

^ VPS, p. S4. 

• VPS, p- 53. 

• VPS, p. 65. 
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not-self is the sphere of the notion “ thou ^ and the self is 
the sphere of the notion “I”. How, then, can such con¬ 
tradictory things, like the self and the not-self, be super¬ 
imposed each on the other? 

What the Advaitin*s rejoinder to such a question is we 
have indicated already. Superiinposition in the case of the 
self is certainly in conflict with reason. It does not brook 
inquiry. But it is because of this character of superimposi¬ 
tion that it is called indeterminable. Logic has its limits. 
It cannot annul the perceptually experienced fact of super¬ 
imposition. How reason aids experience in testifying to the 
fact of nescience, although it is incapable of accounting 
therefor, we have seen above. 

We started our discussion on m&y& with the statement 
that the Advaitin is not satisfied with the knowledge that 
Brahman illusorily appears as the world and that he seeks to 
know how a so appears. But we are now forced to conclude 
that the intellect cannot thoroughly explain. The postulation 
of mdyS makes out that the world by its very nature is 
inscrutable. To the intellect it seems to be a welter of 
contradictions. But, it may be asked, is not this position a 
veiled confession of the inability to explain how7 It is a 
legitimate demand of the intellect not to be satisfied with 
mere observation of facts but to attempt to explain them. 
^ Curiosity,’ which is inherent in man, is the craving of 
reason that the facts discriminated in experience be under¬ 
stood, It means the refusal to be satisfied with the bare 
welter of fact”.* But the human mind cannot achieve any 
finality in its adventure of ideas. In his Seventh Epistle 
Plato declares that a final system can never be verhally 

* More accurately the nol-self is the sphere of the notion “ thisbut 
in order to exJiibit the opposition inn leUing manner it is said to be the 
sphere of the notion “ihou 

* A. N. Whitehead, Aetwiiures of IdtaSy p. 180. 
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expressed. The popular mind is satisfied with explanations 
which appear ridiculous to the man of culture. But even 
science and philosophy are not able to fulfil the task of 
thorough explanation. What is explanation to-day becomes 
mere observation to-morrow. “The certainties of science are 
a delusion. They are hedged around with unexplored limi¬ 
tations. . . . whenever some new mode of observational 
•experience is obtained, the old doctrines crumble into a fog of 
inaccuracies.... It [human thought] only dimly discerns, it 
misdescribes, and it wrongly associates. But always there 
remain the same beacons that lure. Systems, scientific and 
philosophic, come and go. Each method of limited under¬ 
standing is at length exhausted. In its prime each system is 
a triumphant success; in its decay it is an obstructive 
nuisance, The transitions to new fruitfulness of understanding 
are achieved by recurrence to the utmost depths of intuition 
for the refreshment of imagination.'’ ^ The Advaitin recog¬ 
nizes the inherent want in the intellect. What the scientific 
causal concepts do over and above the popular notions 
which are crude is to state in more precise terms the relation 
between the antecedent and the consequent. But the real 
nexus which connects the cause and effect science is unable 
to define. Hence it is that the philosophical sciences turn to 
teleology. The how which science seeks to know is nothing 
more than a precise definition of the that. In order that 
knowledge may be more systematic and complete we must 
discern the why of a fact. Teleology tries to explain pheno¬ 
mena in terms of the final cause. But even here nothing 
satisfactory is achieved. The problem is shifted from the 
antecedent to the consequent. All systems which depend 
mainly on reason reach a point whence they cannot proceed. 
Materialism is not able to explain how matter passes into life. 
Absolute idealism dogmatically states that somehow the 
^ A. N- Whitehead, Adventures of IdeaSt pp. 198, 203-204 
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appearances arc transmuted and transformed in the Absolute 
so as not to create a discord in the perfect orb of Truth. 
Realizing that discursive thinking cannot transcend its own 
limitation, the Advaitin does not attempt the impossible, and 
he turns to “ the utmost depths of intuition for the refresh¬ 
ment of imagination ”, His reasoning is always based on the 
intuitions of the Upani$adic seers. The mind which is a 
product of mJyd cannot in full measure apprehend the nature 
of its parent. The realization of the limits of reason marks 
a high level in philosophic knowledge. Even to know the 
limitations of the intellect is to approach very near the 
truth. 

Perception, inference, presumption and revelation are 
the evidence for superiroposition. There is in the world 
empirical usage of the form of cognizer. cognized, etc. This 
is accomplished only after superimposing on the self the 
assemblage of body, organs, etc., qualified by class, etc. The 
empirical usage in the form “ I am a man,” “ I am a god,’* 
“ I am a beast,” etc., is brought about by the illusory trans¬ 
ference of the attributes of the not-self to the self. Thus 
perception is an evidence of superimposition. Similarly there 
is the testimony of inference. In sleep there is no super- 
imposition, and hence in. that period there is not the empirical 
usage of cognizership, etc. The periods of waking and dream 
possess the empirical usage of cognizership as preceded by 
superimpositions, because they are periods other than the 
period of sleep. Presumption too is evidentiary in respect 
of superimposilion. The empirical usage of cognizership, 
etc., is not intelligible in the absence of the superimposition 
of identity with the body, etc. Superimposition and empirical 
usage are causally connected. In sleep, when there is no 
superimposition, the empirical usage is not cognized. In 
waking and dream there is the said empirical usage which 
cannot be except as caused by superimposition. Th^ 
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evidence for superimposition in Scripture is such a text like 
“ A brahmin is to sacrifice 

The witness-intelligence is the substrate of superiraposi- 
tion. On it are imposed in sequence the internal organ, the 
organs of sense and action, the body, the objects external to 
that and the attributes of all these. There are two forms of 
superimposition as “ I” and ** mine In respect of riches, 
etc., which are relatively remote to the self, there is invariably 
the superimposition of relation alone in the form “ mine**. 
In respect of the son, wife, etc., there is sometimes, due to 
extreme affection, the superimposition of oneness too. The 
superimposilion of oneness is still greater in respect of the 
body; and in respect of the internal organ it is invariable. 
When the son is adorned with ornaments, etc., the father 
exclaims “ I myself am adorned '*. Every one points to his 
body and says “ I am this Superimposing the attributes 
of the body, such as leanness, etc., on the self, we say “ I am 
lean, I am dark The attributes of the organs are imposed 
on the self in the empirical usage ** I am dumb, I am an 
orator, I am blind, X am a seer”. In “ I am desirous, or 
angry** the attributes of the internal organ are transferred to 
the self, And the internal organ is superimposed on the 
witness-inteUigence as one with it.* 

7, Analysis of the World 

The disputants differ in their analysis of the world 
which, according to the Advaitin, is a product of mdyS. The 
BhSilas analyse the world into substance, quality, activity 
and generality. The Saivas hold that there are five categories: 
the world which is a product, the Lord who is the cause, 
yogic trance, the performance of ceremonial baths like the 

» VPS, p. 

* VPS, pp. 91-9S. 
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Tri$avana, and release which marks the end of misery. The 
Vaisc§ikas enumerate six categories. To the four given by the 
BhSttas they add particularity and inherence. The classifica¬ 
tion given by the K^apanakas (i\e., Jainas) consists of seven 
factors: jiva which may be either bound, released or eternally 
perfect, ajivtj which is four-fold, namely pudgalaslikdya, 
dharmdsiikSya, adharmdstikSya and akalSstikdya, dsrava or 
sense-activity, sarjivara or activity ia the form of calmness 
and equanimity, nirjara which consists of acts that exhaust 
merit and demerit without residue, bondage, and release 
which is upward motion. The older PrSbhfikaras classify the 
phenomena of the world into eight categories, viz., substance, 
•quality, activity, generality, particularity, dependence, poten¬ 
tiality and the unseen result. The modern PrlbhJikaras 
substitute inherence, number and similarity for particularity, 
dependence and the unseen result. According to the Naiyd- 
yikas, the categories are sixteen, vis., pramdnas like percep¬ 
tion, inference, etc., prameyas or objects of knowledge, doubt, 
fruit of activity, example, final positiorj, members of the 
syllogism, tarka or reductio ad absurdum, nirtiaya or ascer¬ 
tainment, v3da or debate, jalpa or disputation, vita(tdd or 
destructive criticism, lieivdbhdsas or logical fallacies, chala or 
quibble, J3li or wrong objection, and nigrahasthdna or 
occasion for reproof. The SSnkhya categories are twenty- 
five, and they are: the eleven organs of sense and action, the 
five tanmdtras (subtle essences of elements), the five gross 
elements, individuation, mahat (or buddhi, intellect), the 
unmanifest and spirit.^ 

It requires no argument to understand how the classifi- 
catory schemes given above are unsatisfactory and some of 
them even fantastic, The VedSntins reduce the phenomena 
of the world to three or two categories. Name, form and 
activity constitute the stuff of the universe; or leaving out 
* VPS, pp. 200, 201. 
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even activity, we can say that the world is a medley of name 
and form. In an earlier chapter we had occasion to see how 
a thing is constituted by five factors, reality, intelligence, and 
bliss which form the essential nature of Brahman, and name 
and form which go to make up the illusory world. 

8. Illusoriness of Creation 

The world-creation is an illusory product of wtJyJ. Evi¬ 
dences like Scripture, traditional code, perception, inference 
and presumption go to prove the illusoriness of creation. 
Scripture in the passage “ Know mSyd to be the material 
cause shows that the world is a product of wdA'd. The 
traditional code “ My mSyd which is difficult to transcend” * 
declares of creation that it is of the nature of indeterminable 
mays. The perception of the non-existence of objects like 
pot proves the illusoriness of creation. Inference too makes 
known the illusory nature of the world. From the fact that 
all things, though different, arc interpenetrated by one nature 
it can be inferred that they are posited in a single thing that 
is constant in them all. This is just like the reflections of the 
moon in water, etc., being interpenetrated by the nature of 
the moon. Presumption too is an evidence of the illusoriness 
of the world. The origination and destruction of the world 
are unintelligible in the absence of illusoriness. What is 
neither originated nor destroyed is either the absolutely real 
Brahman or the void. The world is originated and destroyed; 
hence it is illusory.^ 

9. Brahman Unaffected by Names and Forms 

Names and forms are superimposed on Brahman as 
pictures are painted on the canvas. When names and forms. 

^ la. 

*Bh. (?., VII, K 

« KP5.PP. 198, 199. 
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are realized to be mere superimpositions, the real nature of 
Brahman becomes known. Names and forms are recog¬ 
nized to be unreal, just as a man standing on the edge of a 
tank knows his reflation in the water to be unreal. There 
may be innumerable day-dreams flitting across the mental 
arena; but no man in his senses pays any heed to them. They 
are evanescent, ever-fleeting. So also are names and forms 
and their empirical usage. Boyhood is not found in youth, 
and youth is not recovered in senility. The deceased father 
never comes; nor docs the dead past ever return, Thus 
there is no real difference between day-dreams and the facts 
connecied with this world. Hence, though the world may 
continue to appear, the cognition that it is real must be given 
up. When the objects of the world are seen in their true 
colour, the intellect is set free to indulge in the contemplation 
of Brahman. Like the historian who does not lose his indi¬ 
vidual identity in the roles that he happens to play, the intel¬ 
lect, though attending to the affairs of the world, does not 
lose sight of the real. Just as the rocks that lie buried in the 
river-bed are not affected by the flow of the stream, even so 
the immutable Brahman remains unchanged in spite of the 
fleeting things of the world. The appearance of the world 
in Brahman is like the reflection of the heavens in the mirror. 
Without looking at the mirror it is not possible to behold 
the reflection of the sky. Similarly, without the thought of 
Brahman, there is not even the thought about names and 
forms. Superfleial cognition of Brahman is vouchsafed even 
by the cognition of objects. But if that cognition is to be 
constant, we must cease from cognizing the world as real. 
When Brahman which is of the nature of truth, intelligence, 
bliss, is seen, the cognition of names and forms vanishes of 
its own accord.’ 


’PA Xin,i>p. 93-102. 



CHAPTER NINE 


THE PATH TO PERFECTION 

The path to perfection lies in and through knowledge. 
Ignorance which is the root of all the imperfections and ills 
of the world can be destroyed only by knowledge. By 
knowledge what the Advaitin means is the final, immediate 
inruition of the non-difference of the jiva from Brahman. 

]. Karma and Knowledge 

The Mimaips^a, however, does not accept the Adv^tm’s 
view regarding the means to release. He holds that release 
is attained through karma. The popular opinion about the 
Mimaipsa is that it is an inquiry into the reli^ous rites 
ordained by Scripture the performance of which leads to 
prosperity here and happiness hereafter. Bui earthly 
pleasure and heavenly enjoyment are not the goal of the 
system, though they might have formed an incidental ideal 
at a certain stage in its development. The Mimarnsaka 
admits that karma is the cause of bondage, but he does not 
agree to the view that all karmas are to be voluntarily 
relinquished. A seeker after release should abstain from 
kdmya (optional) and prati?iddha (prohibited) karmas; but 
he should never give up the performance of nitya (obligatory) 
and naimittika (occasioned) rites.^ Just as there results sin 

1 Nai^karrpyasiddhi, 1,10. 
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from indulging in prohibited acts, there is also sin as a con¬ 
sequence of not performing the obligatory rites. A mutnuk?u 
(one who desires release) must not only be free from the 
error of commission; he must also be free from the error of 
omission. Scripture is the authority in matters of religious 
duty. What it prescribes one should do, and what it 
prohibits one should not do. 

That the entire Veda has injunction alone for purport is 
the doctrine of the Mfmaipsaka. To the Pribhakara no pro¬ 
position would be significant if it did not refer to an act. 
Though KumSrila admits that a word may connote an object 
unrelated to action, he does not grant an independent logical 
status to assertive propositions.^ Hence on the Mimftipsfi 
view, texts about Brahman or the self arc arthavadas 
(eulogies) without any purport. Since all Scripture is for the 
sake of ritual, there is validity for injunctive texts alone. 
Scripture has codand or command for purport. It i$ 
incumbent on man to carry out ^e commands of the Veda 
and to abstain from acts which are prohibited. 

As against the MImSmsa view the VcdSntin maintains 
that a proposition may have even existent things for purport. 
Such a statement as “ A son is born to you ” is not without 
significance. The ritualistic section of the Veda teaches 
religious duty {Dhama). But the Upanisads have Brahman 
for purport. Religious duty which is what is to be done 
depends on human volition. But, for Brahman which is an 
existent there is no dependence on a human being. That 
which is dependent on a human being can be done, not done 
or done otherwise. In ordinary experience, Devadatta goes 
on horse-back or does not go or goes on foot. His going, 
which is what is to be done, entirely depends on his will. 
Similarly in the Veda too, religious rites are observed to 
depend on the will of man. Doing and not doing of an act are 
' M- Hiriyaona’s Introduction to the Naifkarijiyasiddhi, p. xx. 
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declared in the texts “ In the atirStra, one uses the sixteenth 
cup.” “In the atiratra, one does not use the sixteenth cup”. 
Doing and doing otherwise are to be found in the passages 
“He offers oblation after sunrise,” and “He offers oblation 
before sunrise”. There are in the ritualistic section of 
the Veda prescriptions like “He is to sacrifice with the 
jyoii^toma^' and prohibitions like “Do not eat the flesh of 
any animal struck with a poisoned weapon ”. There is option 
at will in “ He is to sacrifice with rice-grains or with barley 
There is combination of the six sacrifices constituting the 
darJapurnamdsa. There are general rules like “ Injure not 
any living being” and exceptions like “He is to kill the 
agni^omiya animal”. In respect of certain modelled rites, 
there is the sublation of the basic material transferred from 
the model rite, e.g.. there is the sublation of the barkis 
(sacrificial grass) consisting of ku^a, transferred from the 
model rite, by the barhis consisting of taught in the 
modelled rite. When the nari^tahomas belonging to the 
model rite are performed in combination with the upahomas 
of the modelled rite, it is called supplementation. There is 
differentiated option consequent on the differences of the 
section of the Veda to which one belongs. In one section it 
is taught “He offers oblation after sunrise,” and in another 
it is declared “ He offers oblation before sunrise”. Thus in 
the case of ritual acts there is the possibility of dependence 
on a human being, prescription, prohibition, option at will, 
combination, general rule, exception, sublation, supple¬ 
mentation, differentiated option, etc. But these are not 
possible in the case of the existent Brahman.^ 

Brahman is not the fruit of an act. The fruit generated 
by an act in the object-causal-correlate is one of four kinds 
—origination {utpatti), attainment (prapti)^ rnodmcation 
{yikdra) and purification {samskdra). Of these, origination, 
* VFSy p. 213. 
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attainment, and modification are not possible in respect of 
the eternally attained unchanging Brahman.^ Nor may we 
suspect the possibility of purification consisting in the 
removal of impurities like ignorance, unrighteousness, etc.; 
for Brahman is ever pure. It is flawless and undefiled, In 
reaching a place, say, a village not attained before and in 
removing a disease, etc., not already remedied, there is 
required action in the form of movement, taking in medicine, 
etc. But, in the case of Brahman which is eternally attained 
as it were, what need is there for activity? What should 
be removed is ignorance; and for the removal of ignorance 
what is potent is knowledge. A person not knowing what 
18 already attained like the gold ornament round his neck, 
desires to attain it again, and not knowing that there is no 
snake in the rope desires to avoid it. But what he desires 
is accomplished not by any act, but by mere knowledge.* 
Similarly, in the attainment of the eternally attained Brah¬ 
man and in the remedying of the eternally remedied 
transmigration, what is the cause is the knowledge of 
the truth. 

That the attainment of Brahman is figurative is evident 
from scriptural texts like “And being (already) released, he 
is released,”* “Being (already) Brahman, he attains 
Brahman”.* Release has neither beginning nor end, If 
release had a beginning, there would be an end also to it. 
And if it has an end, it is a misnomer to call it release. 
Further, if release be accomplishable by an act, then, its 
relation to body, senses, etc., would have to be predicated, 
and there would be for it the capacity to increase and 
decrease.* And that which is subject to growth and decay 

> y?s. p. 112. 

* yps, p- 2M. 

* Kafha., V. i. 

• Bfh.. TV, iv, 6. 

• yps, p- 239. 
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13 not imperishable, There is no embodiedness for the self 
in release. Release is the natural and eternal state of the 
self. It comes to be clouded by nescience, and as a con¬ 
sequence the non-embodied appears as if embodied, the pure 
appears as if impure, the eternally attained appears as if 
unattaincd. When ignorance is removed by knowledge, 
Brahman is attained as it were. 

Karma which is a product of ignorance cannot destroy 
its parent. The delusive, cognition of the rope-snake is not 
removed by darkness which is its cause, ^ Pain is the result 

being embodied; the body has its root in the previously 
acquired merit and demerit; merit and demerit are the fruit 
•of prescribed and prohibited acts; these acts arc dependent on 
appetition and aversion; appetition and aversion are condi¬ 
tioned by attractiveness and unaltractiveness which are super¬ 
imposed on sense-objects, superimposition is caused by the 
world of duality which appears to be real on account of non¬ 
inquiry; the world of duality, however, is illusory, like nacre- 
silver, and it is the result of the ignorance which obscures the 
non-dual self. Hence ignorance of the self is the sole cause 
-of all evil; * and it is only knowledge that can remove ignor¬ 
ance. Delusion which is brought about by nescience is 
dispelled by the cognition of the true. Darkness is destroyed 
by light alone. The removal of nescience could be by 
knowledge alone, not by any act. 

Nor is cognition itself an act of the mind, since because 
of the fruit as well as the cause there is difference between 
cognition and activity. The fruit of cognition is the mani¬ 
festation of the object; and what is called the manifestation 
is of the nature of the self, and hence it is unoriginated. The 
appearance of its origination, however, is due to the origina¬ 
tion of the psychosis of the internal organ which manifests 

^ Noifkarmyasiddhi, 1,24 

• Ibid., I. L 
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it. The fruit of an act, on the other hand, is originated. The 
cause of activity is effort preceded by human desire. Cogni¬ 
tion, however, does not conform to human desire, Even 
what is undesirable like evil smell is cognized.' Not even by 
the most skilled can the fire existing in front be cognized in 
the form of a pillar, etc. Cognition is not generated by human 
effort. Desire controls such activity like turning the eyes,, 
etc.; and it has no power over cognition. 

The view is advocated in some quarters that the means, 
to release is karma cum knowledge. Those who sponsor this, 
view quote as evidence such texts as Knowledge and non¬ 
knowledge, he who knows both together,’^ * etc. But this* 
text does not enjoin the combination of karma with know¬ 
ledge; for, in the rest of the text “ Crossing over death by 
non-knowledge, by knowledge he enjoys immortality”* the- 
fruit of rites which are called non-knowledge is declared to 
be different from the fruit of knowledge. Nor is it possible 
to establish an injunction of the combination of knowledge 
and rites in “Perform those invariably, O lovers of the: 
true,”* for mere rites alone are mentioned here, and the 
word “true” does not refer to Brahman, Even the text. 
“ This self is to be attained by truth, by austerity, by right, 
knowledge”* docs not prescribe the combination, for the 
word ” austerity ” occurring in the text means contemplation, 
and not rites like agnihotra, etc. It may be said that the; 
traditional code “Through karma alone did Janaka, etc., 
attain enjoins karma as the means to release.. 

But the word **sarnsiddhi'" here connotes the purification 
of mind which is auxiliary to Brahman-knowledge and not 

> P?5, p. 249. 

U;MaUrf., VIT,9. 

VU, 9. 

• Mvod., I, ii, 1. 

^Ibid.. lit i, 5 
111 , 20 . 
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the final release. Far from enjoining the combination of 
Icnowledge and rites. Scripture directly denies the instru¬ 
mentality of rites to release in “ There is nothing to be done 
by him who has achieved (knowledge) ” ^ “ Not by rites, not 
by children,”* etc. The Taittiriya declares, “The knower 
•of Brahman attains the highest”.* In the Cftandogya^ 
NSrada asks Sanatkumaia, “I have heard from men like you 
that the knower of the self crosses sorrow; and I, who am 
well versed in Scripture, because of the lack of that knowledge, 
am in distress. Therefore 0 Lord, enable me to cross the 
bounds of sorrow And in the traditional code we read 
*“ The fire of knowledge reduces all kannas to ashes 

Although there is not the instrumentality of rituals to 
release, karma is not without its use. Rites are to be per¬ 
formed until the rise of knowledge. They contribute, though 
indirectly, to self-realization. The followers of the Bkamati 
school consider karma to be useful in generating the desire 
to know, for it is declared by Scripture: “That (self) the 
brahmins desire to know through study of the Veda, through 
sacrifice, through gifts and through austerities like fasting”.* 
According to the Kivarofia riew, karma is useful in generating 
^knowledge itself. Through the performance of obligatory 
rites there is acquired virtue which removes the impurity 
called sin. A person thus qualified becomes eligible for 
Brahman-inquiry. Mere rites may have prosperity as fruit; 
hut, when conjoined with hearing, reflection, etc., they are 
useful in the generation of Brahman-knowledge. That rites 
through the channel of purification originate Brahman- 
knowledge is evident from such traditional codes like 
“ Knowledge arises for human beings through the exhaustion 


^ 1, ii, 12. 

• MftkSnar., X, 5. 

* ^y?S \66; PD. XI, Z and Conmi«ntary. Sh. <?., IV, 37. 

rV.iv, 22. 
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of sinful deeds”. But, since rites subserve knowledge only 
through the channel of purification, they are not proximate 
(sannfpa/ya) but remote auxiliaries (drddupakdraka). 

The afore-mentioned utility of rites to knowledge is not 
inconsistent with the need for renunciation. Rites are to be 
performed upto the purification of the mind; and when the 
mind has been purified they are to be abandoned. Riles, we 
said, are remote auxiliaries in respect of knowledge; but 
renunciation is a proximate auxiliary, since it originates hear¬ 
ing of the Vedanta, etc. As Sure^vara says, rites, after 
directing the intellect to the inner self through purification,, 
disappear Like clouds at the end of the rainy season.^ 

Some people think that renunciation is enjoined for the 
disabled like the blind and the lame who are not eligible for 
rites. But they are thoroughly in the wrong. Renunciation 
is not for the weak. It is not the result of impotence. It 
IS a potent weapon which can be wielded only by the strong 
and the skilled. It is not that only those who are ineligible 
for rites are to renounce, for Scripture prescribes renuncia¬ 
tion even for the student in “Renounce even from the 
students* order of life**. When one realizes that attachment 
to the things of the world is the source of misery and turns 
away from them, one becomes eligible for renunciation. 
Scripture declares, “The day on which he is non-altached, 
that very day he is to renounce *’.* 

2. Knowledge and Yoga 

Although all Advaitins agree that knowledge is indis¬ 
pensable, some of them do not support the view that it is the 
sole means to release. BharatilirCha, who in the Vivararta- 
prameya^sangraha teaches the view of the Vivaranakara that 

» VPS, p. 164. 

> VPS,p. m;Jdbah., 4. 
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knowledge gained from the study, etc., of the Vedanta is the 
only means to release, mdnlains in the Pancadasi that this 
is but one of the two paths shown by the Lord, viz.^ sdfikhya 
and yoga. The path of sdnkkya is that of inquiry into the 
purport of the Vedanta texts. It is prescribed for those who 
are intellectually virile and are capable of understanding the 
meaning of Scripture aright. But there are many, who, on 
account of either extreme dullness of intellect or the impossi¬ 
bility of the causal aggregate of inquiry in their case, are 
unable to undertake inquiry. For them Scripture recom¬ 
mends the path of yoga which is that of constant contempla¬ 
tion of the attributeless Brahman. Both the paths lead to 
the same goal; but while the path of sankhya is the right 
royal road to release, the path of yoga is comparable to hit 
or miss guess-work, which nevertheless happens to succeed. 
In the DhySna-dlpa, Bharatiilrtha compares contemplation to 
samvadibhrama or a delusion which culminates in a fruitful 
result. Both the light of a lamp and the light of a gem may 
be mistaken for a gem. Both are delusions. But the man, 
who mistakes the lamp-light for the gem and approaches the 
place whence the light comes, gains nothing, whereas the 
person, who mistakes the light of the gem for the gem itself, 
obtains the precious stone. Both of them have delusive 
cognition, but unlike the former, the latter finds his cognition 
come true. One mistakes steam for smoke and infers the 
existence of fire. He hastens to the place where he thinks 
there is fire, and as chance would have it, he finds fire there. 
The existence of fire does not make his inference valid; but 
still it serves the purpose of him who was in search of fire. 
A person, thinking that the GodSvarl is the Gangs, bathes 
in that river or sprinkles its water on his head, Mistaking 
the Godavari for the Ganga is no doubt a delusion; but still 
the sprinkling of the sacred water purifies the man, and 
makes him holy. It is declared in the sacred texts that if a 
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person utters the name of the Lord at the moment of his 
death, he attains heaven. A dying man may take the Lord’s 
name even without intention. Yet it is proclaimed that he 
reaches heaven. All these are cases of samvddibhrama, or 
delusions that come true. The path of yoga may be likened 
unto these. The yogin has not the knowledge of Brahman 
to start with. He begins his journey in ignorance, but he 
ends it in knowledge. 

Contemplation is not needed for one who knows Brah¬ 
man; and it is not possible in the case of one who does not 
know Brahman. Hence, it may be asked, where is the place 
for contemplation? Those who believe in yoga as a path to 
perfection reply that even he who treads this way is not 
ignorant of Brahman. From the Vedinta learnt by adhya- 
yona (study) he has a superficial knowledge of the oneness of 
Brahman and the self. The knowledge which he possesses is 
no doubt mediate; but that meditation on what is mediately 
known is possible is well proved by the worship of deities like 
Viiou. A worshipper of images sees before him only idols 
made of stone or stock; but this does not in any way hinder 
his mediate cognition of the Lord. He does not debate or 
discuss whether there can or cannot be the presence of God 
in idols. Through instruction from a trustworthy person or 
through study of Scripture he gets a mediate knowledge of 
the nature and form of the object of his adoration; and even 
without inquiry or discussion he meditates on the deity of 
hi s heart. Similarly, be who contemplates the attributeless 
Brahman starts his career of yoga even without a direct 
apprehension of the teal. 

Nor may it be said that contemplation of Brahman 
without attributes is impossible; for just as in the case of 
meditation on Brahman with attributes, even in nirgu^opdsand 
(meditation on the attributeless) there is the possibility of the 
repetition of cognition. If it be contended that meditation 
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on whal is beyond the reach of speech and mind is impos¬ 
sible, then, even the knowledge of such an object would not 
be obtained. If Brahman-knowledge be within the province 
of possibility, then even contemplation of Brahman must be 
possible. It may be said that Brahman is known to be 
beyond the sphere of speech and mind. Then, it can be 
maintained with equal legitimacy that the contemplation of 
Brahman is of the form that Brahman is not the sphere of 
speech, mind, etc. If contemplation invest Brahman with 
attributes, then, even knowledge of Brahman would convert 
it into an object possessed of attributes. If it be said that 
kjiowledge, having recourse to secondary implication, has for 
its sphere the attributeless Brahman, then, let meditation be 
on the secondary implication which is the cause of presenting 
Brahman devoid of attributes. It may be urged that there is 
the prohibition of contemplation in the scriptural text 
** That which is not thought by the mind, that by which, 
th^ say, the mind is thought, that alone is Brahman; know 
That, not this (other) which this (world) contemplates’'.' But 
there are also passages in Scripture like “ It is other than 
the known, and more than the unknown" which declare 
that Brahman is not what is known. The solution that 
Brahman is to be known in accordance with the meaning of 
Scripture—i.e., that it is other than the known and more 
than the unknown—is common to the view of meditation 
^Iso; for it is easy to hold that Brahman is to be contem¬ 
plated as what is other than that which is contemplated by 
this world. Nor may it be asserted that the known-ness of 
Brahman is unreal, since that assertion holds good even in 
the case of contemplation. If it be said that the pervasion 
by the psychosis of the internal organ is what is' known, that 
consideration is common also to what is contemplated. The 
possibility of contemplation is mentioned in the Upani§ads 
' Kern. 5. 
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like the PrahOy Kaffia and MS(t(iukya; and the denial of 
contemplation elsewhere is only apparent. 

The fruit of the meditation on the attributeless is thus 
declared in the Tapaniya: “That man who desires (yiz. 
up^saka, the one who meditates) becomes desireless. He 
desires the self and gets his desires fulfilled. His vital airs do 
not depart; they get resolved here in his own body. Being 
Brahman, he attains Brahman. He becomes of the nature 
of the self-luminous reality, intelligence, bliss, without body, 
sense organs, vital airs and mind*'. The Tdpantya clearly 
sets forth that release is the final fruit of meditation on the 
attributeless Brahman. The Praina declares that he who 
contemplates the Absolute through the help of the three 
mdtras (U., AUM) is led to Brahma-loka where it becomes 
possible for him to behold the supreme Purusa. In the 
VedUnta-sutra^ BSdarSyai^a maintains that all those who 
contemplate the effected Brahman except those who take 
their stand on symbols are led to the world of Brahma on 
the principle of ‘ iatkratu * that ‘ in whatever form they 
meditate on him, that they become themselves*. “Those 
who do not take their stand on symbols he leads, thus 
Badarlyapa (opines); there being no fault in the twofold 
relation (resulting from this opinion); and the meditation 
on that {Le.y Brahman) is the reason of this twofold relation.” 
Those upSsakas who contemplate the attributeless and yet 
are not rid of desires reach the world of BrahmS, and there 
they acquire the knowledge of the true and are released at 
the end of the world-aeon. The texts above cited which 
declare release as the ultimate fruit of contemplation are not 
in conflict with scriptural passages like “No other path is 
known ” * since the capacity of contemplation to accomplish re¬ 
lease is admitted to be only through tlie channel of knowledge- 

* Ved. Su., IV, iii 15. 
ill, S;VI, 15. , 
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That those who are not capable of achieving true 
knowledge through inquiry are eligible for the contemplation 
of the attributeless is declared in the Atma-fita. “ He who 
is incapable of intuiting (Brahman), let him meditate on me 
free from doubts, in good time he will be firmly established 
in experience, and will attain without fail the fruit of 
release.’" Just as there is no other means to obtain a 
treasure hidden in the bowels of the earth except digging,, 
there is no other method except meditation on one’s own 
self to gain the final goal The Atma-zitd explains the 
analogy thus: uprooting the body which,is comparable to a 
huge rock, and digging the field of the mind by means 
of the intellect as the spade, the inner treasure, the self, is to 
be attained. There are other passages which declare that 
even though there be no experience of Brahman, a man may 
think that he is Brahman and constantly ruminate on this- 
thought, until this very thought matures into a fact. The 
seen fruit of meditation is that day by day the upasaka 
discards the cognition of things which are other than the 
self; and this should be a sufficient reason why the path 
of contemplation is of supreme value to those who are 
incapable of inquiry. Destroying the conceit in the body 
through contemplation and beholding the non-dual self, 
the mortal upasaka becomes immortal and attains Brahman 
even here, in this world. 

In the deventh chapter of the Pahcadail entitled Yoga-' 
nandam the method by which the intellect is to be refined 
so that the supreme bliss may be attained is described. 
Bharailtirtha accepts the GUd definition of yoga as separation 
from contact with pain and points out that it is to be achieved 
by constant and steady practice with a determined and un¬ 
tiring mind. Whatever drags the mind to the objects of 
sense and makes it waver and wander away should be 
regarded as an obstacle to the progress of a yogin. Renouncing 
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all desires and restraining with his mind alt his senses, 
the yogin should gain tranquillity, and with a steady and 
steadfast purpose concentrate his mind on the supreme self. 
When thus the mind is restrained and withheld from sense- 
objects, and the intellect is refined and tranquillity reached, 
the yegin experiences unexcellable bliss which is supersensible 
and grasped only by the inteQect. 

The same method of quieting the mind is taught in the 
Maiiraya^i i/SkhS by sage Sskfiyanya to king Brhadratha. 
Whatever the mind thinks that he becomes. When it is 
attached to the senses and their objects, it gets muddied and 
mutilated; but when it is centred in Brahman, it becomes of 
that form. That mind is impure which is in contact with 
desires; and that mind is pure which is completely free from 
the pestilence of desires, etc. Mind alone is the cause of the 
bondage and release of men; attachment to objects brings 
about bondage, while detachment from them effects release. 
Mind is to be purihed and tranquillized by constant and 
vigilant practice. Just as the fire which is unfed by fuel 
cools down, even so when all the psychoses are destroyed, 
the mind gets dissolved in its source. When the channel of 
the mental flow is turned away from sense-objects and directed 
towards Brahman, and when the mind gets attached thereto, 
then the bonds of sarjisdra break. Rid of its impurities 
through samdM, the mind experiences unexcellable bliss 
which defies all description and which is apprehended by 
the tranquil mind alone. 

The mental equanimity cannot be maintained for long; 
satnddhi does not stay for ever. But still it gives the yogin 
a lasting taste of the supreme bliss. Even when he is out of 
the balanced state of mind, he thinks longingly of that bliss 
with the same ardour and intense fervour with which a 
woman contemplates the lord of her life. In moments of 
indifference when there is manifest the residual impression of 
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bliss, he discerns the unexcelJable bliss and concentrates his 
mind thereon. That the yogin is able to fix his mind on 
Brahman and at the same time carry on the activides of iho 
world can be illustrated by examples. The crow which is 
said to see with only one eye directs its vision alternately 
through the two cavities. A man who is a master of two 
languages discerns meaning in both of them. He who stands 
in a river half-immersed with the scorching sun above experi¬ 
ences both the pleasure afforded by the cool waters and the 
pain inflicted by the piercing shafts of the sun. Similarly the 
yogin is able to bear the miseries of the world and yet at the 
same time centre his mind in Brahman. Thus, unlike the 
ordinary run of mankind which unwittingly experiences 
Brahman-bliss only in sleep, the yogin perceives it even in the 
hours of waking and dream. To the yogic perception 
Brahman is revealed. 

BhSratitirtha gives to yoga a place next to knowledge as> 
a means of release. Though in the Dvaitaviveka he is in¬ 
clined to say that the yogic control of mind cannot yield last¬ 
ing release, that the attempt to achieve liberation through 
that path is analogous to the effort to strengthen the curly 
tail of a dog and that release is not attained except through 
Brahman-knowledge,^ he recognizes in the latter chapters, 
as shown above, that yoga can also be a legitimate method 
of approach. The path of yoga may be circumlocutory, it 
may involve delay; but none the less it is a path to the final 
beatitude. That the sSnkhya and yoga have the same fruit. 
Bharatitirlha shows by quoting the GitS,^ “The place- 
which is reached by the sankhyas is attained by the yogas 
also. He who sees that the way of sa^hya and the way of 
yoga are one—he sees indeed.” The fruit of both the 
methods is the same, namely, the knowledge of the self. 

> Pi?, IV, 38, 39. 

5;?A XU, 82. 
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What is called discriminatory knowledge is the intuitive 
experience of the inner self gained through an inquiry into 
the purport of Scripture. Yoga is the method of contem¬ 
plation which culminates in self-knowledge. There is need 
for two paths because of the difference in the capacity of 
those who are eligible (adhikSrins). 

What is important in the position taken by Bharatitirtha 
in the Pancadail is its liberal attitude to the question of 
method. The tendency to liberalize Advaita reached another 
stage in MadhusQdana who was the first to claim that the 
path of devotion (bhakti) leads to non-dual realization.^ 
To MadhusQdana Sarasvatl, devotion is as good a means 
to release as knowledge. He draws his inspiration from 
the BhSgavaia Purina which he ranks with the three Pras- 
ihSnas (the triple canon consisting of the Upani§ads, 
Bhagavad-gUd, and yiddnta-sutra). His ardent love for 
K^sua makes him regard the Lord of the Gopis as the 
incarnation of the altributeless Brahman. He accepts tlie 
Bhdgavata view that of the two paths, jfidna and bhakti, 
the latter is superior, since it leads to the goal more quickly 
than the other. Though all his works bear testimony to 
his faith in the efficacy of bhakti, he develops the doctrine 
of devotion in full measure in the Bhaktirasdyana and the 
Gutfiidrtha‘dfpikS. The manner of his exposition of the 
theme of bhakti reminds us of artistic experience. Rhetori¬ 
cians do not include bhakti among the rasas (sentiments) 
which they recognize. But MadhusQdana maintains that 
devotional love is the queen of rasas. An excitant, an 
ensuant and an accessory constitute the causal aggregate 
which generates a rasa. The chief excitant for bhakti is 
the supreme Lord, and minor excitants are sandal paste, 
etc.; the ensuants are facial expressions, etc.; and the 
accessories are distaste for the things of the world, etc. 

> See P. M. Modi’s translation of Sid<ift<5ntabindu, Appendix II. 
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Twofold hhakii is advocated by Madhusudana. Bhakti as 
the means is the actual process of being in love with God; 
and bhakti as the goal is the summum bonxim or the beatitude 
where there is the ever-lasting experience of Brahman-bliss* 
Though Madhusudana was liberal in the matter of the method, 
he was uncompromising with regard to the metaphysical basis 
of Advaita. To him must be given the credit of recondling 
the philosophy of Advaita with the experience of a bhakta. 
Whether we agree with him or not in bestowing on bhakii 
the importance which he gives it, we cannot but admire the 
cathoUcity of spirit which animates his exposition of Advaita. 

3. Eligibility and the Means to Release 

Sankara lays down a four-fold constitution for eligibility, 
vir., the discrimination of things eternal from non-eternal, 
non-attachment to the enjoyment of fruit here or hereafter, 
the possession in abundance of means like calmness and 
equanimity, and the desire for release.^ Of these four 
qualifications each earlier one is the cause of the gaining of 
each subsequent one. When there is the discrimination of 
things eternal from the non-eternal, there is non-attachment 
to the enjoyment of fruit here or hereafter; when there is 
the said non-attachment, there arises the desire for release 
as associated with calmness, etc. He who is fully qualified 
by possessing the four-fold requisite is to study the VedSnta 
texts under the guidance of a guru who is not only learned 
in the sacred lore ijrotriya) but is also well established in 
Brahman (brahma-ni^tha). Scripture enjoins for him who 
is cli^ble, hearing {iravana\ as the principal, with reflection 
(manana) and contemplation {nididhyasana) as subsidiaries. 
When by reasoning of the nature of reflection, the impossi¬ 
bility of the content of the Vedanta texts, consisting in the 
> VFS. p. 169. 
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oneness of the jiva and Brahman, is refuted, and by contem- 
plalion is obtained that concentration of the mental psychosis,, 
which, while refuting the notions of the contrary, is capable^ 
of ascertaining the subtle object, there is generated by verbal 
testimony the unshakable immediate cognition of Brahman. 
That the principal texts of the VedSnU are directly the 
instrument (karana) of intuition is the Vivara^a view. Verbal 
testimony is capable of generating the immediate knowledge 
of the self-luminous Brahman. But when there is obstruction 
through the notions of impossibility and the illusory cogni¬ 
tion of the contrary, there does not arise unshakable,, 
immediate experience. Hence, the need for reflection and 
contemplation. That the testimony of the Vedfinta is the- 
cause of immediate knowledge of Brahman is evident from 
the use of the taddhita suffix in the text, “ I ask you about 
the Qupani^ada-puru^a (the* person propounded in the- 
Upanisads) Therefore, verbal testimony yields even in 
the first instance immediate cognition, and that cognition 
becomes unshakable later on the departure of the obstacle. 
Or, we may even say that verbal testimony at first gives 
rise to mediate cognition of Brahman, and again generates, 
immediate cognition on the removal of the obstacle. In 
any case, verbal testimony is directly the karana (instrument) > 
of Brahman-intuition.* 

VSeaspatz, who regards verbal testimony as giving only 
mediate knowledge and who characterizes the mind as a 
sense-organ holds that deep meditation {prasankhySna) i$. 
the karana of intuition. He inherits this view from Map (Jana 
who considers knowledge generated by Sabda (verbal testi¬ 
mony) to be mediate.^ Avidyd can be removed only by 
immediate knowledge. Verbal testimony is unable to do 

• Brh., Iir, it, 26. 

> VPS, pp. 103, 104, 

• M. Hiriyanaa's Introducliofi to ffaifkamyasiddfu, p. xxv. 
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this, since it signifies what is related (sarfisr$fa) and mediate 
(parok^ay Hence the need for bhSvana or meditation which 
can transmute the mediate knowledge gained from verbal 
testimony into immediate intuition. 

Sureivara condemns this view in the Nai^karmyasiddki. 
Mediacy or immediacy of the knowledge derived from verbal 
testimony depends on the character of the object of know¬ 
ledge. Words can give only mediate knowledge of a 
mediate object. But of an immediate object, they can give 
also immediate cognition- Brahman is immediate and self- 
luminous. Hence the principal texts of the Vedanta like 
“ That thou art” are capable of giving rise to the immediate 
knowledge of Brahman. The final intuition in order to be 
true knowledge must be the result of a valid means of 
knowledge. Verbal testimony is, while prasankhySna is 
not, a pramana. 

While admitting the need for meditation as an auxiliary 
to knowledge, the followers of the Vivarana school do not 
regard it as the instrument of intuition. Contemplation 
cannot be the distinctive cause {karam) in the origination 
of Brahman-experience. Hearing, however, which is of the 
nature of the determination of purport, is the distinctive 
cause; hence to it belongs the character of being the principal. 
Reflection and contemplation, which remove such mighty 
obstacles like the notions of impossibility and of the contrary, 
are helpful subsidiaries in the production of the fruit. To 
calmness, etc., and sacrifice, etc., which are remote auxiliaries 
belongs the character of modus operandi. Therefore, as 
aided by moral discipline and disinterested action that 
constitute the modus operands and by such subsidiaries 
like reflection and contemplation that are helpful to the 
fruit, hearing alone, which is the principal, is the generator 
of unshakable, immediate experience.^ TTiis is the Vivarana 
' VPS, p. 103. 

IS 
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view. But both VScaspati and the VivaraijakSra agree in 
this that the path to perfection lies in and know* 

ledge; no other path there is. na *nyab panthd 'yanaya 
vidyaie. 



CHAPTER TEN 


RELEASE 

■Brahman-intuttion is release. Defined negatively, the 
destruction of bondage is release. Bondage consists in the 
conceit bestxiwed by the jiva on the host of things, pleasurable 
and painful, that constitute the illusory world; and release 
is attained through knowledge that discriminates things 
eternal from the non-etemal, through the intuitive experience 
of the oneness of the jlva and Brahman. 

1. Brahman-knowledge is Bliss 

Brahman-knowledge is of the nature of happiness or bliss. 
It marks the cessation of all sorrow; it signifies the culmi¬ 
nation of all desires, the accomplishment of the unaccom¬ 
plished as it were and the attainment of the unattained as it 
were. A man of illumination has no wants and is impelled 
by no desire. He has nothing to accomplish in this world or 
in the next. Nor is there anything left for him to be attained 
either here or hereafter. When he has achieved the supreme 
human goal, what need has he for the trinkets of this world? 
The entire choir of heaven and furniture of the earth seem 
naught before his divine vision. He revels in the bliss of 
Brahman; and the realization that he is non-different from 
the Absolute gives him felicity and peace.^ 

*?i),XTV, 2,3. 
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2. Cessation of Sorrow 

The happiness that is consequent on knowledge is 
characterized, first, by the cessation of sorrow. This is the 
negative aspect of release. Misery or sorrow is of two kinds 
—that which belongs to this world and that which is associ¬ 
ated with the other world. That there is no misery in this 
world for him who has realized the self is proclaimed by the 
BrhadSranyaka in the text, “If a man knows the self as 
‘ I am this,' then, desiring what and for whose sake will he 
suffer in the wake of the body ? " ’ The afflictions of the body 
are “ possible for the man who does not see the self and con¬ 
sequently desires things other than it. He struggles desiring 
something for himself, something else for his son, a third 
thing for his wife, and so on, goes the round of births and 
deaths, and is diseased when his body is diseased. But all 
this is impossible for the man who sees everything as the 
self”.® It is only when the jiva gets itself attached to the 
psycho-physical organism that there is for it misery and pain. 
But its true nature is existence-intelligencc-bliss. When it 
discriminates its true nature from the illusory name- and 
form-world, then there is no more misery that is born of the 
super-imposition on the self of agency and enjoyership. It is 
only when the jiva thinks itself to be the agent of actions and 
the enjoyer of fruit that it runs after the external objects of 
sense and comes to grief. The ailments of the body, the 
passions of the mind and the seeds of both which lie dormant 
in sleep—all these are inseparable attributes of a'^idyS and 
its products. When through the cognition of non-difference 
the supreme self is known, the jiva wakes from its slumber 
and shakes off the superimpositions of agency, enjoyership, 
etc. When it is realized that there is in reality neither aa 

1 Brh^, IV, iv, 12. 

* ^aflkara’s CocuaenUry. Set MSdhavgnanda’s translation, p. 739. 
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enjoyer nor objects of enjoyment, the root of all evil is 
removed.^ 

The thought about merit and demerit is the cause of 
misery hereafter. For a person who has transcended the 
notions of merit and demerit there can be no misery here¬ 
after. Future karma does not bind him, because he lives in 
the world unattached like water on the lotus-leaf. He has no 
accumulated karma, since that has been burnt up in the 
flames of Brahman-knowledge. All his evils are burnt “just 
as the soft fibres of the i?ikd reed would bum, when thrown 
into the fire*'.^ “As the fire which is kindled reduces all 
fuel to ashes, 0 Aijuna, so does the fire of knowledge reduce 
all karmas to ashes.” ® “ He who is free from the notion of 
■* I,’ and whose understanding is unsullied—though he slays 
these men, he slays not, nor is he bound.” ^ The actions of 
him who has attained release do not bind him, T\it Kau$ltaki 
Upani$ad goes to the extent of saying that even such heinous 
•crimes as matricide, parricide,, theft and infanticide do not 
affect him who is released.® This does not mean, however, 
that the knower of Brahman can be a moral lake. His very 
nature cannot lead him to sinful ways. What Scripture 
intends to declare is that he is a-moral and not immoral. His 
actions do not spring from him. Hence he is not responsible 
for the actions which others attribute to him. When 
thus he is not bound by karma, merit and demerit which 
are the cause of misery in the other world do not affect 
him.® 

XIV, 4-11. 

• Chin., V, xriv, 3. 

® Bh. (/., IV, 37. See D. S. Sirma’s Translation. 

*Bh. <3.,XVin. 17, 

• KaufUakU III, 1. 

<?Z»,XrV. 12-17. 
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3. Attainment of Happiness 


The positive aspect of release is that the aian who is 
released attains the culmination of happiness. The AUa~ 
reyopani^ad cites the example of Vfimadeva» who, attaining 
the fulfilment of all desires, is said to have become im¬ 
mortal.^ The CkSndogya declares, “ There he moves about, 
laughing, sporting and rejoicing, be it with women, or 
conveyances, or relatives,—not minding the body in which 
he was bom.” * Commenting on this passage in the words 
That serene being resting in its own nature as the universal 
self, ‘ moves about,—sometimes as Indra, etc., ‘ laughing,’' 
or eating all desired foods, high and low, sometimes sporting. 
and rqDicing with women, etc., only in the mind by the mere 
force of will, these women, etc.,—being those of the regions 
of Brahma, or of this world; not thinking of the body that 
is bom of the connection of man and woman, or that which 
was bom for himself—i.e., into which he was born; as any 
thought of the body would only cause pain, as the body 
abounds in pain,” * §rl Safikara pertinently points out that 
this scriptural passage is an eulogy of the knowledge of tho 
self. Hence this text must not be literally understood as 
allowing moral lapses in the case of the jMnin. As was 
remarked already, the knower of Brahman by his very nature 
cannot be immoral. To say that he transcends ethical 
considerations is one thing, and to say that he is immoral 
is another. While the former is true, the latter is a gross 
misrepresentation and distortion of the purport of Scripture. 

After defining the self as existence, intelligence, infinitude, 
the Taittirlya declares that he who knows it (the self) placed 
in the innermost recess, the transcendent dkSiOt realizes all 

^ Aiu IV. 6. 

* Chan., VII. xii, 3. 

* See Ganganaib Jha’s transJation, Vol. IV, p. 296. 
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his desires along with the omniscient Brahma.^ In the 
calculus of happiness which the tJpani§ad gives there is 
found a description of the grades of happiness; and it is 
declared that the happiness which the knower of Brahman 
attains defies all calculation. Pleasures that are empirical 
lie within the frontiers of may3; the bliss that the mukta (the 
released one) enjoys belongs to the realm of vidya. His 
happiness is not extrinsic. It is bom of discrimination and 
not delusion. He is unafflicted by desires; and he is happy, 
because he is desireless. 

In the supreme bliss which is Brahman there are no such 
distinctions as happiness and the experlencer thereof. There 
is scriptural evidence for the non-existence of even the least 
difference in Brahman. No channel is needed for experi¬ 
encing that bliss, since it is eternally established, ever attained. 
What is required is the destruction of nescience; and 
when that is accomplished, the self-luminous Brahman shines 
of its own accord.^ Thus the bliss that is experienced by 
the knower of Brahman is different from the happiness that 
is enjoyed by others not merely in degree but also in kind. 
Brahman-bliss is the real of which all the other pleasures 
may be called appearances. The jndnin enjoys unalloyed 
bliss; and hence Scripture declares that all his desires are 
fulfilled. Because he has realized that he is the self of all, 
he sings the saman (chant), I am the food! I am the food- 
eater, etc.” ^ For him there is no distinction between enjoy¬ 
ment and the one who enjoys. His is the distinctionless 
happiness of non-difference. 

The satisfaction* that results from sense-objects is 
dependent and limited, whereas the satisfaction consequent on 

» Tail., II, i, I. 

* Surc^vara’s Variika, p. 145. 

^ Tail., Ill, X, 5. 

* See Trpti’dfpa, 52 ff. 
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Brahman-knowledge is without any limit and determination. 
Wlien that supreme solace is gained, all obligations are 
fulfilled and all desires are quenched. To the mukta who is 
a non-agent and non-enjoyer there may occur activities which 
are scripturally declared or empirically necessary; but by 
them he is in no way bound. Even though there is nothing 
for him to be accomplished in this world or in the next, he 
may act in accordance with scriptural injunctions in order 
to save the world. His physical organism may worship the 
deity, bathe in the holy waters and take to the life of the 
mendicant. His speech-sense may recite the Vedic texts or 
his mind may study the system of VedSnta. His intellect may 
contemplate the form of Vi§pu or become merged in the bliss 
of Brahman. But he does nothing, nor does he make others 
do anything, He is the witness of all things and thoughts with¬ 
out any conceit in the way of the senses and in the functions 
of his mind. His ignorance has taken to flight, and he knows 
no misery born of satftsSra. He has achieved his life’s end» 
attained as it were the eternally attained greatest human 
goal. There is nothing in the world to equal his contentment. 
His bliss knows no bounds. This is the state of him who has 
transcended the travails and turmoils of transmigration. 

Different Views about Release 

The conception of the summum bonum as positive distin¬ 
guishes Advaita from nihilistic Buddhism, the Vijhanavada 
and the Ny5ya-Vai5e$ika. The MIdhyamika defines release 
as the cessation of the stream of cognitions eclipsed by the 
object-forms.^ But, since that stream of cognitions is the 
nature of the self, the cessation thereof is not a human goal. 
Not indeed does any one have the desire to extirpate the 
self which is the object of supreme love. According to the 
* Taiivapradipfkd, p. 349. 
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■Vijoana-vadio, release is the origination of the stream of 
pure cognitions rid of the dirt of object-forms. But, is this 
-origination the human goal of the cognitions that constitute 
the stream or of the stream itself? Not the first, since the 
cognitions that are momentary perish of their own accord. 
Nor the second, since the stream of impure cognitions ceases 
to exist by the time the stream of pure cognitions comes into 
being. How, then, can the latter be the human goal of the 
fomer? There is the contingence of different loci for bondage 
and release. The Logicians regard the destruction of misery 
without a residue as release. Now, to what kind of misery 
does this destruction refer? The destruction of past miseries 
is not to be accomplished, since they are already removed. 
The present miseries, however, are discarded by the genera¬ 
tion of the opposite qualities that serve as antidotes. And the 
removal of the miseries that are to come is impossible. The 
non-existence of misery cannot independently be the human 
goal, since it is subsidiary to the manifestation of happiness.^ 
Nor is there the contingence of the reverse being true, since 
it cannot bear reasoning. Is happiness the generator of the 
non-existence of misery, or is it its manifester? In neither 
of the ways is happiness the subsidiary. In the self, even, 
while there is experienced the non-existence of all miseries, 
there arises happiness all of a sudden from the hearing of 
sweet melodies generated by the vlna. Nor may it be said 
that, because in the case of him who stands in a cool lake 
half-immersed on a hot day there is observed happiness even 
while there is misery, the non-existence of misery is not 
subsidiary to the cognition of happiness; for it is not 
admitted that happiness is invariably manifested by the non¬ 
existence of misery alone. What is invariable, however, 
is that the non-existence of misery certainly manifests 
happiness. 

i Tallvapradlplkdy p. 357. 
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The cessation of misery, says Majj^ana,' is not itself 
happiness, since happiness and misery may co-exist at the 
same time, as in the cited case of a man half-plunged in a 
cool tank with the scorching sun above. Happiness admits 
of grades; and grades are possible only in the case of what 
is existent, and not in the case of the non-existence of misery 
which is an abhSva. All seek happiness and not the mere 
cessation of misery. They are prepared even to go through 
ha 2 ards and hardships in order to gain happiness. It may be 
said that what is sought is the extinction of desire and the 
consequent extinction of misery through the enjoyment of the 
desired object. But as Mat;i4&Qa points out, desire does not 
die through enjoyment. BhSratltlrtha says that desire is. 
quenched not by enjoyment, but by the cognition of defect in 
the object.* Hence absence of desire does not amount to* 
happiness. When thus it is settled that absence of misery 
is not happiness, it will not be difficult to see that the human 
goal which is sought by all is positive bliss. Though the 
highest bliss which constitutes the nature of Brahman and 
with which we are identical is eternally attained, it seems 
through delusion as if it were not attained. And when by 
knowledge the True is cognized, Brahman-bliss is attained 
as it were. 


5. The Jfvan-mukta 

The attainment of Brahman-bliss need not synchronize 
with the decease of the body, The JJvan-mukia is he who is 
released even while being embodied. There is for him the 
persistence of the body until the fruition of the residue of 
prdrabdha-karma. Though knowledge of Truth destroys avidya 
that is the material cause of all karma without exception 

* BrahmQ’Siddhi, pp 1-3. 

• VI'S, p. 159. 
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stiU it does not remove prarMha-karmay since it is itself 
the fruit of that karma.' The continuance of the body 
even after the destruction of nescience is intelligible on the 
analogy of the potter’s wheel rotating for some time till the 
momentum is spent even after the propelling rod is removed. 
According to the Logicians, the effect continues to remain for 
a while after the removal of the cause. In the case of mo¬ 
mentary effects it may be admitted that they remain only for 
one moment after their causes are destroyed. But in respect 
of the body which is a product of beginningless nescience, 
says the Advaitin, we must allow a considerable lapse of 
time before it can be finally resolved.* 

Prarabdha^karma perishes by enjoyment. Both the 
released and the bound have alike to reap the consequences 
of their prarabdha. Both have to walk in a path strewn with 
thorns; but while the enlightened walk with shoes on, the 
ignorant have no such protection to enable them to pass un¬ 
hurt. The vulgar are led astray by their whimsical moods, 
whereas the wise regard themselves as witnesses and not 
victims of their moods. Two travellers wend their way on 
the same road; and both of them are equally fatigued. One 
of them knows that the destination is near, and so he 
quickens his pace in the hope of reaching it soon, But the 
other is heavy of heart, and not knowing that his place of 
rest is nigh he plods on with staggering steps.* 

The mukta who has transcended nescience is not affected 
by the ruffle of the empirical life. If he be discomfited at 
any time, it is due to his aversion to the objects of sense. 
That he is not in tune with the enjoyment of the world is 
patent from the fact that he gets disgusted with it very soon. 

1 VPS. p. 263- 
VI, 54. 

* These aiislogl« found in the Pancadoiiy however, suggest tbai the 
jlvan-mukia is not really released, but that he is ao dsanna-tnuktay one for 
whom release is ixmoinent. 
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Desires do not multiply In his case. Desire is like a burnt 
seed impotent to produce fresh sprout. In the case of the 
ignorant desires do not die with enjoyment. Fulfilled desires 
bring in fresh ones. Like fire fed by fuel, they grow from 
more to more. But enjoyment which is combined with 
discernment does not breed new desires. The sun of know¬ 
ledge scorches the seed of desire making it ineffectual to 
sprout forth and yield fresh fruits. 

The desire of the mukta is unproductive because he 
knows the worthlessness of the desired object. Just as fried 
grains are useful for eating and not for sprouting, similarly, 
the desires of the knower of truth give him slight enjoyment, 
but do not entail in their train any more of their kind. The 
karma which has begun to take effect perishes when it has 
borne its fruit. Since prarabdha is the cause only of enjoy¬ 
ment, it dies with the destruction of its product. There can 
be misery only when there is the delusion that the object of 
•enjoyment is real. The person who possesses true knowledge 
is devoid of such delusion; and hence he is not bound by his 
prarabdha. Apprehending the world to be of an imperma¬ 
nent, indeterminable nature, comparable to the dream and 
the fata morgana, how can the released be attached to it? 
Who, except those who are perverse, will drink poison after 
knowing its fatal consequence? When the illusory nature of 
the world is well cognized, attachment to sense-objects 
ceases along with the cessation of the cognition of reality 
in them. 

Knowledge is not the destroyer of prQrabdha, since it 
does not bring about the resolution of the world. It reveals 
only the illusory nature of the universe, and by that the latter 
is not resolved. Just as people, while not denying the fact of 
a magical show, know it to be fictitious, the knower of truth, 
while not discarding the enjoyment generated by prarabdha 
possesses the cognition of the illusoriness of the world. The 
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obstinacy of prarabdha is in compelling the jiva to enjoy 
pleasure and suffer pain, and not in postulating the reality 
of the objects of enjoyment. Knowledge and prarabdha are 
not contradictories, since they have different contents, like 
the colour and taste of a substance. 

If the body were to fall off even at the time of release, 
then there wo\ild be no preceptor to teach Advaita. And if 
there be none to teach, how are the study and realization of 
Advaita principles possible? If it be asserted that true 
knowledge is incompatible with the cognition of duality, then 
sage Yajhavalkya and others would not have been precep¬ 
tors. If the non-cognition of duality were the criterion of 
release, then all beings should be released in sleep. If in 
sleep there be no release because of the non-existence of true 
knowledge, then knowledge of the true, and not non-cogni¬ 
tion of duality, is the cause of release. ‘ 

The jivan-mukia lives in the world, but he is not of it. 
He awaits only the fruition of the residue of his prarabdha. 
Even in reaping the fruits of his karma he is unattached and 
does not lose his balanced deportment. He is compared to 
a child or a lunatic, since he has no conceit in his actions- To 
his synoptic vision there is neither action nor agent, neither 
enjoyment nor enjoyer. He has transcended the temporal 
process; and temporal categories have no meaning for him. 
He revels in the bliss of non-difference that has not come to 
be, but which was, is and will ever be. 

6. Conclusion 

We are coming to the close of a rapid survey of the 
magnificent mansion of AdvaiU built by many a mighty 
intellect on the sure foundations well and truly laid by 
Sankara. We have taken note of some of the doctrinal 
differences in AdvaiU- These differences add to the strength. 
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of the system, and they in no way detract from it. Though 
the main subject of our study was the Philosophy of Advaita 
as expounded by BhSratiHrtha-VidySranya, we have not 
omitted to draw freely from the works of other preceptors. 
In order to suit different tastes and temperaments, teachers of 
Advaita adopt different methods of setting forth their 
doctrine. They have taken liberties with regard to minor 
details. As Appayya Dikjita says in the invocatory verse of 
the SiddhSntaleJa, the SGrrabhd^ya, having for its sole pur¬ 
port the non-dual Brahman, issued from the blessed lotus 
face of the BhagavatpSda (f.e., Sahkara) and got diversified a 
thousand-fold on reaching the preceptors who expounded 
it after him, in the same way as the Ganges, which originating 
from the foot of Vijpu, gets variegated on reaching different 
lands. Manifold are the ways disclosed by the post-SaAkara 
Advaitins. But all of them are intent on establishing the 
unity of the Self. They never lose sight of the central doctrine 
taught by SaAkara, that Brahman is real, the world is Illusory, 
and the so-called Jiva is non-different from the Absolute. 

brahma sat yam Jagan mithyd 

Jivo brafmuiiva nd 'parab 
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GLOSSARY 


Abhdw. aon-ejustence. 

Adhidaivala: cosmic. 

Adhydropd'paydda-. superimposiUon and subsequent withdrawal. 

Adhydtmai personal; individual. 

Adhyayana-. Icaraing (from the lips of a teacher). 

Adrfia'. unseen potency generated by rites for helping to bring about their 
fruit in a bereaAer; also called ap&rva. 

AdvaUavkiydedrya'. Probably RaiSgnrfija, Appayya DlkjiU^s father. 

Agnlhcirat the name of an obligatory rite ei\joined on all twice'bom< 
persons, so long as they are alive. 

Agnlfcfnlya: relating or sacred to Agni and Soma. 

Ana/kdnUkatva: ioconclusiveness. 

Anavasthd: indnite regress. 

AntaryOmtni iaiemal ruler; cosmic form of the Self os associated with 
mdyd. 

Anvaya-vyatireka: ©©.presence and co-absence. 

Apaceheda^yOya'. the principle of the later sublaiing the earlier; so called 
because it is formulated fa the POrva.mJmfirpsg in connection with 
the expiatory rites which are to be performed when different'priests 
let go their hold of the tuckcd-i^ waistclolh of the priest in front, 
while going round the sacrihcial fire. 

AflprasaAga: undue extension. 

Aifrdira: an optional pert of the Jyotl?toma sacrifice. 

Avaccheda-vdda: the view that the jiva is the appearance of Brahman as. 
defined by 

Avidyi: nescience; the same as aJHdna which is translated as ignorance; 
it has a twofold potency of obscuring the mal and pro^ 

jectiog the non*real (vikftpa). 

Barkis: a variety of sacrificiai grass. 

Bkagavaipdda : a term of respect applied to Sadkara. 
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Mafia: Kumarila Bhatta (a.d. 700), auihor of the Slokavdriika; from him 
originated one of the two inain schools of PurvamlmJSnisS; Advaitms 
generally follow the BhSita view in matters empirical. 

Bhedibh^a: difference cum nOD*dilference. 

Bhrgu: one of the Upani^adic seers; the Bhfgu-valll of the 7hirr/r/>a 
Upani^ad narrates how he learned the nature of BraJiman through 
the instruction of his father, Varunai and through inquiry. 

Brahma: God as creator; one of the Hindu Trinity, the other two being 
Vifou, the protector, and Siva, the destroyer. 

Brahmaloka: the world of Brahma; in special contexts like Chmdogya 
VIII, iii, 2, Brahmas itself is referred to as Brahmaloka. 

Srhaspari-savai the name of a sacrifice by which, according to the Taiitiriya 
Brahmmja, the pnest who desired to become a purohita obtained that 
office; the Ahaldyarta-irauiehsuira regards it as the sacrifice to be 
performed by a priest after the Vijapeya, whUe the Saxapatha BrSh- 
maija identifies it wth the Vfijapeya. 

Buddha: the enlightened; the name by which Prince Siddhirtha (born circa 
561 B.c.) is known; there are other names like Sugata, ^tkya-muci, 
Gautama, Tathagata, etc. 

•Orrvd^n: Indian Materialism; means probably * sweet‘tongued ’ (edru-rdka) 
from the pleasure*phiIo$ophy it teaches; the classic authority to whom 
the system is traced is Bpbaspati; hence also called the BSrhaspatya 
doctrine; another name is LokSyata. 

DhySna: concentration or meditation. 

Gura: excellence; the three constituents otprakfH, liz., saitvaj rajas 
tamas', quality. 

<7uru: literally preceptor; according to tradition this title was gvento 
Prabhakara (a.d. 650) by his teacher, Kumaiila, in recognition of his 
extraordinary powers; it is urged now that he preceded Kumfirila 
who differs from him is interpreting the Jaiminlya system. 

Heiv^asiddhi: non-establishment of the prabans^ a logical fallacy. 

Hira^yagarbha: the cosmio form of the Self creating the subtle universe; 
also called Sfitrfttman. 


Indr a: the ruler of the Gods; the Chdndogya Upanisod narrates a dialogue 
between Indra and his preceptor, Prajflpati. 
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Indriyas '. the orgdos of sense end action. 

l^kS'. arced. 

Janaka'. the lord of Mithilft and father of SJtfi; reputed as a r^'arsi, 
philosophar'king. 

Jina: from *to conquer’; means ‘victor,’ f.a., one who has gained 
mastery over himself; a title applied to Vardhamana or MahSvira 
(born about 540 B.c.), the last prophetof the Jainas; Arhatas and 
Ksapanakas are the other names by which the Jainas are known. 

J^wnmukii: release while being embodied. 

Jkdna-hksaita-sQnnikarsa: super-normal 8eas^contact or the contact 
through the cognition of an object revived in memory; one of three- 
such 8upe^no^nal {alaukfkc) contacts recognized by NySya, the other 
two being sOmdnya-Iak^a^ and yogaja-, it is that contact by which 
we can associate the perceptions of other senses when perceiving by 
any one sense, «.g., the perception of fragrant sandal without any 
direct contact of the object with the organ of smell. 

Jyctisima-. name of a sacrifice, a variety of the agnlffoma. 

Kalhdra ; the white lotus. 

Kama’, rite; deed; certain actions are prescribed (vidhlta) and certain 
othws are prohibited {pratislddha) by the Vedas; is an 

optional rite, nitya-karma is an obligatory rice and naUnltUkthkarma 
is an occasioned rite; the accumulated effect of deeds in lives past 
and present. 

Kuia\ one of the varieties of grass held sacred and used in religious rites. 

Maha-vdkyes\ major texts of the Upauijads like ’That thou art ’ declarative 
of non*di(Terence as between Brahman and self. 

Mfydi the mdaterminable principle that brings about the illusory mani¬ 
festation of the world; some Advaitins distinguish between mdyd 
and avldyd; the Vifarapa view identifies the two. 

Mfmdfftsdx literally inquiry; short for POrvamfmlrpsa. one of the six 
systems; the aphorisms as commented on by ^abaraevamin gave rise 
to two main schools of interpretation, that of Prabhfikara and that 
of KumSrila Bhatta. 

Muntuksu'. one who longs for release. 

NSrida: an Upani^ic seer; the Wpenifarf records a conver- 

satioD between him and Saaatfcumara. 
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Nlgha^pi: a vocabulary. 

Nirppfopasand: jnediutioa on the atlributeless Brahman. 

Nydyax one of the six systems; the word which literaUy means ‘ goirig 
back * indicates the emphasis laid in the system on argumentation 
and logic; metaphysically it is realistic and isco-ordinate with the 
Vaiie$ika; other designations are hetu^vidyd, iarka-vuiy<S, vdda-vidyd, 
etc,; the followers of this school are also referred to as the Logicians. 

fdRcaratra: a monotheistic faith with an Agamic basis; same as the 
ekdnia, Shdgavaia, Sdtvaia or ekdyana system; according to the 
Padmaiantra, it is so called because “ the five other great idsiras are 
like darkness in the presence of this 

?arasparSiraya\ reciprocal dependence, a logical fallacy. 

Pari/jdma-vdda: the theory of transformation; according to Brahma- 
pari^&ma-ydda, the world is a transformation of Brahman; and 
according to it is a transformation of Primal 

Nature. 

'Prdjna'. the individual form of the Self as the witness of the bare neswenoe 
in the state of sleep; also called dnanda-maya. 

Prakarana: chapter, section, topic. 

Prakrii: primal nature; in the view of the Sankhya, the prwr of creation; 
also called pradhdna. 

Pramdtyi: evidence; means of valid knowledge; sometimes signified valid 
knowledge. 

Prdrabdha-karma: that part of the accumulated effect of past deeds which 
has begun to take effect with the creation of the present body and 
which is responsible for the continuance of the body even after 
release is attained through knowledge; it is destroyed only when its 
force is spent by suffering. 

Prasahkhydnai continued meditation; the instrument of the intuitive 
experience of Brahman, according to the view of Maijdana and the 
Bhdtnati school. 

Praiibirjtba-\dda: the view that the jiva is the appearance of Brahman as 
reflected in nescience. 


Pdjasuya'. a sacrifice for the sake of universal empery; only k^atiriyas are 
eUgible to perform this. 

Rama: the hero of the epic Rdmdya^Oy one of the incarnations of Vi§iju, 
the son of Daiaratha and consort of SitS. 
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^kdyanya'. the Maltraya^l relates a conversation between ^akSyanya 
and Bfbadratha. 

SamiSdhl: the supdr*coDScious state where there is complete absorption 
of (bought into the one object of medilatioD. 

Sd'tvm: a metrical hyimi or song of praise; a text of the StSma^wda. 

Scvjtsdra: empirical existence, transmigration. 

SdAkhya". one of the six systems; ascribed to Kapila; exhaustive enumera¬ 
tion and philosophical reflection are the meaoiogs suggested for 
the name. 

iara: a sort of reed. 

^iffiiapa : a kind of tree (tho aioka). 

Sopddhikobhrama: delusion due to external adjunct, e^., crystal appearing 
red in the proximity of the hibiscus flower or the conch seeming 
yellow due to Jaundice. 

Srava^ia: hearing. study (of the Vedanta). 

^rtmukka: an epistle. 

Srtpddai of adorable feet. 

Sfuil’. literally what is heard; Scripture. 

duka: son of Vydsa; said to have been a JHdnin even from birth. 

Sdrtya-vdda: one of the four main schools of later Buddhism; the doctrine 
that nullity is the ultimate nature (iOnyam icuvont)\ It Is also known 
as asad-vada and mddhyomika from the fact that Buddha called his 
ethical teaching the Middle {madhyama) Path. 

SBfrabhdfya: ^aflkara’s Cemmeniary on the yedO/tio^iw. 

Sv4f<iktlu: Son of Uddllaka; in the Chdndogyc Upani^ad he is taught 
the m^or text * That thou art * by his father. 

Taddhi(a\ some noun*eading8 of that name. 

Taijasa: the self liaving a conceit in an individual subtle body in 
dream-expcrienca 

Tatkraiu’. the principle that one who meditates becomes one with tho 
object of his meditation. 

Tripufl. the triple forms involved in all cognitive experience, vtz., the 
cognizer, the object cognized and the means of cognition. 

Vpckrami>nydya: the principle that the earlier is stronger than the later. 

Vaiiyaftoma: a sacrifice intended to be performed by the Vaiiyas. 

ydmadew. name of a sage, a jivan^mukta from birth. 
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yarfiakat chapter. 

Vartikakara'. the author of the Bfhadarapyaka-upanlfmi’hhd^a’wrtika, 
j.e. Surelvara; also referred to as Vi^arflpSeSrya. 

Vdtand: residual impression; also called sarpskdra. 

VivQrtnja-kdra'- Prahliatman (12(h Century a.o.), the author of the- 
Paficapddika'vivarapa, a commentary on PadmapSda's Pancapddikd. 

Vedanta', end of Veda; a term applied to the Upaniiads which form the 
final portions of the Vedas; popularly it is used to signify the Advaita 
philosophy. 

Vufydrattya: ‘forest of learning’; probably an epithet common to 
MSdhava and BbaratiUrtha; tradition regards it as the samydsa namo 
of MadhavieSrya, the Minister of the Vijayanagara kingdom. 

yiJRdfia^vdda: one of the Buddhist schoob; it is the idealist view, other* 
wise known as Yogacara. 

Virdfi the cosmic form of the Self as the caitse of the gross world. 

Viiefapatd: the mode of contact (sannikarsd) which, according to tbo 
NaiySyikas, leads to the perception of non-existence. 

VUm: the individual form of the self having a conceit In a gross body 
while awake. 

Vivorta-vdda: the Adv^ta theory that the world is an Ulusory appearance 
superimposed by mdyd on Brahman. 

YdJHavalkya: an Upaniiadic seer; in the Srhaddrapyaka, be teaches his 
wife Mailrcjl, that the Self is the seat of supreme love. 

Yo$a: path; discipline; one of the sjx systems, which while taking over 
Sankhya psychology and metaphysics admitted the existence of God 
and prescribed a course of discipline of the mind; Bharatidclha 
regards yaga as meditation of the formless, in contrast with sankhya 
as inquiry. 
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